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David, son of George Palmer Putnam, was 
born May 20, 1913, at Bend, Oregon, and has 
traveled far and wide in his thirteen adventur- 
ous years. In 1919 moved to Rye, New 
York, where he lives with his parents. David 
in the summer of 1924, went on a long pack 
trip through Wyoming and Yellowstone Park. 
In 1925 he accompanied William Beebe on the 
voyage of the “Arcturus” to the Galapagos 
Islands on the Equator. David then went with 
his father in 1926 on the famed American 
Museum Expedition to Greenland and the 
Arctic. Thousands of boys are reading of his 
experiences on these last two adventures, in the 
books that David himself wrote—“David Goes 
Voyaging” and “David Goes to Greenland.” 
Between voyages David attends the Rye Coun- 
try Day School, studying and playing the same 
as other boys. 


Boys! 
, Get a Free Copy of the 
Daisy Manual 


Go to your nearest hardware or sporting goods 
dealer and ask him for a free copy of the Daisy 
Manual. It tells how to become a crack shot, and 
how to form a drill company. Ask him to show 
you the latest Daisy models. If he does not carry 
them, write us, and we will send any model on 
receipt of price. 
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learn to shoot’ 
David Binney Futnam 


and Arctic seas. But every boy who owns a 
Daisy Air Rifle can have—right in his own 
neighborhood—plenty of the adventure which 
comes with target shooting. 


Thirteen-year-old David Binney Putnam went 
on the famous “Arcturus” adventure to the 
Galapagos Islands—and again with the “Morris- 
sey” expedition to Greenland, far north of the 
Arctic Circle. 


Every Daisy-owning boy knows David— 
and his books about these two thrilling experi- 
ences. 


David has learned what it means to have a 
sure, quick trigger-finger. Read his letter on 
rifle practice: “It’s fun to shoot,” says David, 
“and it’s sensible, too!” 


Not every boy will have David's great 
opportunity for voyaging in tropical waters 
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And it’s sensible—because it trains your 
quickness of thought and your promptness of 
action—so necessary in all athletic activities— 
so essential to the success of all your ambitions. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Daisy 
Pump Gun—designed after the high-powered 
magazine rifles used by explorers and big game 
hunters, with the same fine finish and “snappy” 
lines. Safe and accurate! Shoots 50 rou 
without reloading. $5 at all dealers. Other 
Daisy Air Rifles, $1 to $5. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


Pacific Coast Branch PHIL. B. BEKEART CO., MANAGERS Southern Representatives LOUIS WILLIAMS & CO. 


717 Market Street, San Francisco, California 


a, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


511 Exchange Bldg., Nashville, Tennessee 
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Ernie’s courage and grim determination to conquer 
will strike deep into your heart. You'll sympathize 
with him, laugh at some of his ridiculous attempts 
to win against heavy odds, thrill at his spectacular 
feats, and cheer with the crowd for him. 


DON’T MISS IT 


Be sure to share in the excitement. This great absorb- 
ing athletic serial is Mr. Sherman’s greatest work to 
date. It starts in the May issue—and ends in thrill- 
ing and fascinating style. 
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This is only one of the many big “hits” coming 
in BOYS’ LIFE. Use the coupon and get your geteeeceeseeseeeeeseeeeees teeter A RTE ETE 


subscription in early. 
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KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES END 
A DIFFICULT TASK 


VERY BOY, every true sportsman, likes to keep his rifle in good con- 
dition. Yet this has always been a difficult and, often, an almost 
impossible task. You know how easy it is to put off that troublesome 
cleaning; how rust frequently creeps in to ruin the bore of an apparently 
well-cared-for and oiled rifle. 
More good rifles rust out than wear out. 
But NOW rust, pitting and corrosion in the bore of rifle barrels have been 
handed knock-out wallops by Remington’s amazing new KLEANBORE 
CARTRIDGES. 
KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES makecleaningunnecessary. They are different 
from ordinary ammunition because the priming mixture does not contain 
salts that attract moisture and cause rust. It contains ingredients that seal 
the pores in the steel and preserve it. KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES, by 
keeping the bore in perfect condition, will improve the velocity, increase 
the accuracy and prolong the life of your rifle. 
If you have been shooting ordinary ammunition, clean the bore of your 
rifle thoroughl y with boiling water and dry it to remove all traces of the 
injurious salts. Then shoot REMINGTON KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES 
exclusively and you will not have to clean the inside of your barrel. 
Caution: For your own protection, be careful to avoid substitutes. You can 
identify this new ammunition by the name, REMINGTON KLEANBORE, 
on the green box. 
REMINGTON KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES COST THE SAME AS ORDI- 
NARY CARTRIDGES. GET THEM FROM YOUR DEALER IN .22 SHORTS, 
LONGS, AND LONG-RIELES. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
25 Broadway Established 1816 New York City 


Remington—Model 12, Hammerless, Take-down 
.22 Calibre Repeating Rifle. 


Remington—Model 6, Single-shot, Take-down 
Rifle. Made in either .22 or .32 calibre. 


There is only ONE KLEANBORE— 
beware of Imitations. 


Remington, 
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Scout 
LESTER B. HALL 
PIERCE, NEBR. 


GOLD MEDAL FOR HEROISM 
Girl Saved from Drowning 


Scout Lester B. Hall’s presence of mind re- 
cently saved the life of a young girl in Pierce, 
Nebr. Two girls, Evelyn and Doris, were 
floating on a log in a small lake near their 
home. One of them got water in her lungs, 
and both lost their holds during the com- 
motion. Lester and a friend, Harold, jumped 
to their rescue. With the aid of Lester and 
Harold, Doris was brought safely to shore. 
Then Lester swam to Evelyn who had sunk 
a second time. Cramps in Lester’s leg made 
it impossible for him to tow the girl to shore. 
Realizing his only hope was the log, he broke 
Evelyn’s hold on his neck and swam away 
to fetch the log. He was just able to return 
with it as she was sinking for the last time. 
The two clung to their support until help 
came as Lester’s strength was by this time 
exhausted. 





RS3333 
The Remington “Official 
Knife—Boy Scouts of 
America” 








Remington 


Outdoor Knives 
with Sheaths (No. 
RH 35 illustrated)” 

yy Beautifully finished 

47 and perfectly balanced, 

Various styles and lengths 

of Blades are extra heavy gauge 

with knurled backs; correctly 

shaped for practical service i@ 

camp. Full-length handles fittht” 

hand and assure a firm ‘grip 

J Sheaths of extra heavy leathet, 

7 stitched and riveted, with lock-tt® 

7 clasps. No. RH 134 has 5-inch Stair 

less Steel blade, blood rustless, and 
sells at a slightly higher price. 


© 1927 R. A. Co. 
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T WAS in the year of the great snows that disaster very 
nearly overcame the little family of Martin Kimball. 
From October until May the ground was buried under 
snow, killing much game by starvation, driving still 

more out of the country, and making the lurking prowlers of 
the night bold with hunger. 

It was in that year that the timid timber wolves came 
down out of the wilderness fastnesses and prowled about the 
settlements down the valley, boldly attempting to break into 
shops where the smell of food hung in the air, now and 
then carrying off a luckless house cat, bursting regularly into 
chicken houses and spreading general consternation among 
the village. 

But up the valley at the isolated cabin of Martin Kimball, 
Ricardo, the huge collie, stood watch, sending out a deep- 
chested warning to the prowling things that skulked hungrily 
f at the edge of the clearing. 

But not even the watchfulness of Ricardo could ward off 
disease. Beatrice, Kimball’s small daughter, was stricken. 
All night Kimball traveled on his skis to the nearest doctor, 

* accompanied him back the next morning without stopping 
to rest; and then he learned that the disease was typhoid, 
probably contracted from contamination in the well water, 
and that Beatrice must be taken without delay to a town 
hospital. 

It was in April that Beatrice and her mother left the 
cabin for the town, drawn on a toboggan by Kimball and 
a willing neighbor. Ricardo was left behind to guard the 
stock—the two horses, the cow, the pigs and the small flock 
of chickens. 

To allow Ricardo to get in and out of the long, low stable 





By E. Waldo Long 


where the stock was quartered, Kimball left unlatched a small 
window near the base of the building. 

He left then, confident that with a full two days’ supply of 
food provided, and with his faithful watchman on the job, he 
would return to find his property intact. 

But on the second night, Ricardo left his post for a brief 
period to get the cramps out of his muscles and to see whether 
he could scare up a meal of fresh meat in the form of a rabbit. 
He was gone possibly an hour. 

And when he again trotted back toward the stable, a din met 
his ears. There sounded a frightened snorting of the horses 
and tugging and stamping of feet, and the excited cackling of 
chickens. Ricardo halted a moment to listen, one forepaw 
upraised. 

Then, with a low growl he loped toward the stable. And 
just outside he found tracks, padded cat tracks that encircled 
the stable and which then were particularly numerous about 
that unlatched hinged window. 

The hair along the big collie’s neck rose. His fangs were 
bared as he drew back his lips in a snarl. Those tracks, his 
nose told him, were the tracks of a mountain lion; and they led 
inside through that window. 

Ricardo thrust the door open slightly with his paw, then 
pushed in. A strange sight met his eyes. 

The two horses had torn loose from their halters and stood 
sweating and trembling at one end of the stable. The pigs 
stood silent in their pen, huddled together. Only the chickens 
kept up a continuous scared, stupid clatter. 

Dead in her stall lay the cow, her throat torn away, and 
upon her, its eyes aflame in the dusk of the stable, crouched a 
panther. 

Ricardo stood his ground a moment, silent, astonished. 
Then a deep growl began to rumble in his throat as he bared 
his fangs and as his own eyes began to burn with rage. 

The great cat had stopped eating and was watching him, its 
long tail lashing softly back and forth. But it did not retreat 
an inch. Starvation had given it desperate courage. 

Ricardo seemed suddenly to explode with a roar of rage 
and a savage leap that carried him ten feet toward 
the great cat. The panther, startled half out of 
its wits, leaped straight up in the air and found a 
mY). refuge upon the top of the stall. 

: But Ricardo, filling the stable with his terrific 
uproar, raged about below, leaping at the cat. 
Again it fled with a hiss and snarl, this time toward 
the horses. 

Ricardo had barely time to dodge into a stall as 
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Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 


the panic-stricken horses tore by him. As they passed they 
plunged against one of the supports of the stall upon which 
the cat had perched. The animal came down with a snarl of 
fright into a tumbling, scrambling heap, and Ricardo had 
slashed it twice before it struck the ground. 

Then the beast turned upon the dog, opening his shoulder 
with a lightening sweep of one claw-tipped paw. But Ricardo 
responded with a noisy charge that again put the cat to rout, 
and again caused the horses to stampede in blind fright. 

The cat made a terrific leap and landed upon one of the 
cross-beams some nine feet above the floor and lay there, 
glaring balefully down at the big dog. 

Each of the foemen saw only the other. They paid no 
heed to any of the other animals in the enclosure with them. 
Whenever the cat moved, Ricardo roared defiance at it, 
causing it to hiss back in nervous anger. 

Now and then during the night a sudden move from the 
cat brought the usual uproar and charge from Ricardo and 
resulted in a fresh stampede by the terrified horses. 


Be ORE morning the plunging animals had wrecked the 
wall of the pig pen and trampled one of the pigs to death. 
A second porker slowly strangled to death after entangling 
itself in the wreckage of its pen. The horses were bruised and 
cut from their terrific smashes into the broken timbers. Bed- 
lam was loose in that stable in the wilderness clearing. 

But that did not cause Ricardo to relax from his vigil. All 
night he kept the panther on the beams, away from the stock. 
When dawn came, the dog still held his ground. Long since, 
the cat had given up hope of finishing its meal, and had fixed 
its mind on only one thing—escape. But that, too, Ricardo 
was determined to prevent. 

Thus, at noon on the following day, when Martin Kimball 
entered the stable, he found the great cat still lying along a 
beam. A single shot dispatched the marauder. 

Then Kimball surveyed the scene. First he noticed the dog’s 
wound, then the battered horses, then the carcasses of his hogs, 
and finally the partially devoured cow. In the year of great 
snows, the year of want, this was a genuine catastrophe. 

Kimball was appalled when he considered the possible con- 
sequences—stark privation, giving up his plans for developing 
the frontier clearing and hiring out his services at whatever 
work he could discover. 

The tracks in the snow told of Ricardo’s temporary desertion 
of his post of duty and explained to Kimball how it happened 
that the cat got inside. 

He upbraided himself for having been so solicitous of the 


The panther leaped straight 
up in the air 
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dog’s comfort as to leave that lower window unlatched, and 
for his implicit confidence in the animal. Had the window been 
left latched, the lion probably never would have got in, Ricardo 
or no Ricardo, 

“Rather an expensive pet, I should say,’’ Kimball remarked 
as he began tending the dog’s wound. And soon he added 
philosophically: ‘‘ Maybe you'll find a way to square up after 
all, eh, pup?” 

The results of that lapse of Ricardo’s became the more 
evident as spring approached and money became necessary for 
the maintenance of convalescent Beatrice and her mother. 
Sale of the pigs was to have taken care of that. 

May found Kimball despairing of getting any crops sufiicient 
even to feed his stock, for the snow made early planting im- 
possible. The sale of wood for fuel was apparently Kimbatl’s 
only means of income. So he 
swung his axe from early t:!l late 
in the tall timber of the valley. 

It was this sound which 

brought the man who called 
himself Brandenburg to the spot 
where Kimball was cutting. 
Evidently, he had been sitting 
his horse in silence watching 
Kimball for some time when 
Ricardo, returning from a hectic 
rabbit chase, discovered him and 
loped toward him, barking. 


HEN there was nothing for 

him to do but show himself. 
He rode, toward Kimball and 
nodded, studying the man with 
sharp, small eyes. 

“Live up here?” he inquired. 

“Yes,” replied Kimball. 
“Why?” 

The man continued to study 
him as he replied: ‘‘Why—er—I 
reckon I want to buy some grub, 
if you’ve got any to spare.” 

Martin Kimball was not favor- 


fellow down; 


He'll leave 


No power can keep that 


them all 


eyes of the man upon him—eyes that dropped to the food when 
Kimball’s met them. And once again, he noticed that the eyes of 
the collie in the corner were fixed upon this unnamed stranger. 


LTHOUGH he was curious as to the identity of his guest, 
he asked no questions, preferred to bide his time until 
the man should choose to disclose what he wished to disclose. 

“Seen the newspaper lately?” the man inquired. 

Kimball shook his head. 

“Once a week I go for mail. But I haven’t even read last 
week’s papers yet. There they sit.”” He waved a fork toward 
the heap ona table. ‘‘You’re welcome to ’em while I’m wash- 
ing up the dishes.” 

Immediately after the meal was over, the man went to the 
pile of papers, but merely glanced at the first pages. In fact, 
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on something that protruded slightly from beneath the man’s 
pillow. 

He was admittedly somewhat nervous for a time. But he 
was more than a little comforted when the great collie came 
deliberately up from the opposite end of the little room and lay 
down close by his bed facing Brandenburg. And though 
he could not see, he knew that the dog was watching the 
stranger; that no matter how stealthily he might move in the 
night, the man could do nothing without the knowledge of 
that silent sentinel on the floor. 

Three times during the night Kimball awoke and each time 
the motion of an ear told him that the collie was aware of 
every motion that occurred in the room. 

When finally Kimball awoke shortly after dawn and started 
to rise, he was startled to have Brandenburg wake with a 

start, his eyes wide and alert, 





his hand grasping the butt of a 





BY EDMUND LEAMY 


He may be now an office boy, 
A messenger, or clerk, 
The smallest paid in the em- 
ploy 
Of him who gives him work; 
But if he toils with willing- 
ness, 
And wears a cheery grin, 








revolver under the end of his 
pillow. 

But Kimball managed to pre. 
tend amusement. 

‘Startle you?” he asked. “Or 
were you dreaming about some 
thing chasing you?” 

Brandenburg did not reply, 
He seemed too much concerned 
with Ricardo. The dog had risen 
to his feet on the instant that 
Brandenburg made his sudden 
impulsive grab for his pistol, 
and was standing watching him 
again, every muscle and nerve 
taut. 

““Say, that dog’s got it in for 





He’s on the roadway to suc- 





cess, 
That chap is bound to win! 


boy; 





Not long he’ll be an office 


Employers quickly see 
Who works 


me,” he said finally. ‘You 
better keep an eye on him.” 
“Don’t worry about Ricardo,” 
Kimball advised him. ‘That 
dog won’t bother any living man 
who’s minding his own business. 
I promise you that. He’s gota 
real head. Fact is, I’ve known 


because the him to make only one really bad 


ably impressed with the man’s 
looks. But, in the wilderness, 
hospitality is a cardinal virtue. 

“‘T’ll be ready to quit and get 
a meal pretty soon,” he said. 
““You’re welcome to sit down 
with me.” 

He continued for some twenty 
minutes, felling a tree and trim- 
mingit. And he noticed that the 
stranger was making a thorough 
examination of the surroundings. 

Finally Kimball shouldered 
his axe and started to the 








behind 
The higher paid who leer 
and frown 
And tell him he is blind 
To do more than he’s paid 
todo 
And not to ever shirk; 
Who say: “At five o'clock 
I’m through 
With miserable work!” 
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task is joy 
And not just for his fee; 
And others too will help 
him climb 
To far heights of success— 
Wealth will be his, and 
fame, in time, 
Who works with willing- 
ness. 











mistake.” 


ND thus it came about that 
Kimball related how the 
mountain lion had got into the 
stable. The account seemed 
to please Brandenburg, for his 
small eyes gleamed a little more 
brightly. 

“Could you use some money?” 
he inquired. 
Kimball 

him. 


merely looked at 


cabin, half a mile up the valley, 
while the stranger rode silently 











“TI want somebody to guide 
me over the hills. I aim tostrike 
Canada. Could you do it?” 








behind him, and Ricardo, frankly 








curious and suspicious, trotted 

all around and behind the man’s mount, literally taking him 
apart, piece by piece, with nose and eyes to see what manner 
of man he was. 

Ricardo was at the man’s feet when he dismounted. 

“Savage?” he asked Kimball. 

Kimball laughed for answer and pulled one of Ricardo’s 
ears. But the man seemed unconvinced. 

“T’m not much of a dog-fancier,” he said. 
‘em. ‘Specially collies—they’re treacherous.” 

“Not this one,” Kimball assured him. 

He showed the man where to stable his horse, pointed out 
feed and fodder, and went to the kitchen to start the evening 
meal. But Ricardo remained in the barn. 

The man came in soon, followed by Ricardo. 

“This dog makes me nervous,” he declared. ‘Watches 
every move I make, like he was aiming to jump me if my 
back was turned.” 

Kimball chuckled. 

“Tf he wanted to jump you,” he said, “he wouldn’t bother 
to wait till your back was turned. He’d just jump. But, 
don’t worry—he won’t do any jumping.” 

Again, as he prepared biscuits, Kimball could almost feel 
the eyes of the man upon him. Glancing once at Ricardo, 
sprawled in a corner with his head between his paws, he noted 
that the collie was watching the man just as closely as the 
man was watching his host. That, Kimball remarked to 
himself, was a bit unusual. 

Biscuits and corn syrup, bacon and eggs comprised the 
supper. 

“Good cook,” the guest commented as he tasted the bis- 
cuits. 

“Good enough to keep from killing myself and the dog— 
that’s about all.” 

“Live alone?” 

‘For the present. Wife and daughter are away for a whiie.” 

“Vacation?” 

“Tilinois. Typhoid.” 

When Kimball looked up again, he found the bright small 


“Don’t like 


Kimball thought that he seemed more concerned with the 
dates than anything else. 

Presently he asked for a dish towel. 

“Might as well work my way,” he said, chuckling. “I 
always aimed to do that.” He chuckled as he said that last, 
watching Kimball closely, as if he half-expected him to dispute 
the statement. 

It was dark and the lamp had been lit before the man dis- 
closed his name. 

““You’re wondering who I am, and what I’m doing up in here, 
eh?” he began. 

Kinball shook his head. 

‘We don’t ask questions up in this country,’ he sai. 
“We figure every man knows his own business.” 

“* Anyhow, my name’s Brandenburg. What’s yours? Makes 
it easier to talk if you know a man’s name.” 

“Kimball’s mine.” 

“Been to town lately?” 

“Not for four days. Haven’t seen a soul in four days— 
nobody but yourself. Quiet place, up in here.” 

“No telephone?” 

Kimball laughed. 

“No, indeed.” 

“Don’t get the news right quick, then, do you?” 

“By the time I get it, it isn’t news,’”’ Kimball admitted with 
a laugh. 


GAIN Kimball noticed that those sharp eyes seemed to 

be trying to bore through him, to read his mind. His 

curiosity was increased later that evening when he showed his 
guest his bed. 

The man removed nothing but his boots, but sat on the 
edge of his bed talking while Kimball undressed. Kimball 
got into bed first and promptly pretended to fall asleep. 

He noticed that Brandenburg still did not remove his 
clothing, but merely drew a blanket over himself. A beam 
from the rising moon reached in and illuminated Brandenburg 
and then, for the first time, Kimball noticed a gleam of steel 


Kimball nodded. 

“Yes. I could.” But there was no promise in his voice. 

“How long would it take?’ Brandenburg inquired. 

“About two days.” 

Brandenburg pondered a moment. 

“*T’ll pay you twenty dollars a day,” he said. ‘‘That’ll give 
you eighty dollars. Allow two to go, two days for you to get 
back. How about it?” 

“Tt’s all right with me.” 

“Start right away—this morning?” 

“Just as quick as I can fix up feed and water for hogs and 
chickens,” 

Kimball was ready in about a half hour, bringing out both 
his horses, explaining that he would use one as a pack animal. 

“Ain’t going to take that dog?” Brandenburg remarked, a 
note of protest in his voice. 

“Nothing else to do with him. He won’t bother.” 

They traveled all day northward, following trails that 
Kimball knew, striking off now and then over country where 
no trail existed. 

“What are we heading for?” Brandenburg asked at sun- 
set, when the evening stop was made. “‘Isn’t there a land- 
mark or something?” 

“Don’t worry,”’ laughed Kimball. 

“But I don’t.” 

“You'll get to your destination, all right.” 

**Suppose—well os 

‘Suppose what?” 

“T really ought to know what I’m doing. Ought to be 
able to get out of here myself. Now, I’d be lost.” 

“Sure you would!” 

“That’s why you ought to show me some things. . Where’s 
your compass?” 

Kimball tapped his head. 

“Tn here,” he said. 

Brandenburg said nothing. 

“T’ll gather up some firewood,” Kimball said and started off 
with his axe. 

Ricardo trotted along with him and foraged about in the 


“T know this country.” 
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brush as he bent to his task. Soon, however, the dog uttered 
the low: ‘‘Woof!” that always announced his discovery of 
some stranger. 

Following the dog’s gaze, Kimball noted a movement in the 
brush. Picking up his armful of wood, he started back toward 
the camping spot, watching that place in the brush out of the 
corner of hiseye. As soon as he had passed the spot, he noticed _ 
the tops of the aspens moving, indicating the progress of some 
creature. Then he quickly went to a sloping rock that rose 
some twenty feet above the surrounding ground, and from 
that spot saw Brandenburg hurrying back toward the camping 
spot. 

“Spying on me,” he commented to himself. 





_ he said nothing when he returned to the place where 
the horses still grazed, nor did 


Brandenburg. The latter was 
squatted cross-legged on the 
ground. 


“Haven’t had the gumption to 
move,” he said. ‘‘Riding makes me 
tired.” 

“That’s because you’re not used to 
it,’ Kimball commented. 

Brandenburg glanced at him 
sharply. 

“What makes you think that?” he 
inquired. 

“Oh, I just noticed the way you 
sat your horse,” Kimball replied 
pleasantly. : 

Brandenburg said nothing for a 
time, but merely sat studying Kim- 
ball suspiciously, his bright little eyes 
glowing. 

“You specialize in noticing things, 
don’t you?” he said finally. And he 
spoke in a sneering manner, accus- 
ingly, almost menacingly. P 

But Kimball pretended not to 
notice. 

“Reckon you’re pretty tired,” he 
said and began building the fire. 

When they rolled up in their 
blankets that night, Kimball started 
to show Brandenburg how it was 
done. 

“Peel off your stuff—your pack,” 
he advised. 

Brandenburg got to his feet with a 
snarl, his hand on his gun. 

“T thought that was it!” he 
snapped. ‘But you won’t get away 
with it! You’re hired to guide me! 
Stick to your job! If I catch you 
trying any tricks, I’ll blow your 


Kimball eyed the man quietly. 

“Tf I were you,” he said, “‘I’d get 
anight’s sleep. I don’t know who 
you are, and I don’t care. But I 
know this—if you’re going to have 
me show you the way out of. this 
wilderness, you’re going to behave 
yourself, beginning right now.” “Your dog sent him 
chattering up a tree 
like a ring-tailed 

monkey” 


FF to one side, every sense alert, 
the great collie watched the two 
men, his eyes fixed upon each one as 
he spoke, interpreting by the tones 
oftheir voices what was being communicated between them. 
When Kimball had finished speaking, Brandenburg merely 
swore angrily, helplessly, as weaklings do when cornered. 
Ricardo advanced a step toward him, growling, and uttered 
a single sharp bark that startled the man into swinging 
quickly toward him, his gun in his hand. 

Then, as quick as a flash, Kimball was upon him. In a 
trice the men were on the ground in a whirl. Kimball was 
surprised at the wiry strength of Brandenburg. But endur- 
ance decided the issue. 

Kimball finally had the gun, turned his attention a moment 
to holding off Ricardo from his apparent determination to 
devour Brandenburg where he lay, then allowed the man to 
get to his feet. 

“T'll give you back this gun when we get to Little Pass 
—which is right behind that” mountain yonder,” he said 
quietly. “I hate to do this, but you don’t seem to have 
much control of yourself.” 

Brandenburg said nothing. But his eyes blazed murder. 
Kimball noticed that the man continued to show concern for 
his pack. 

“What’ve you got in there, anyhow?” he asked him 
bluntly. 

“It’s a few diamonds that belong to my wife,” Branden- 
burg informed him. And Kimball, watching the man’s eyes, 
knew that he lied. 

But he did not press the issue. He cleaned up the sup- 
per mess, rolled up in his blankets and promptly went to 
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sleep. But soon he was awakened by the rumbling growl of 
Ricardo. 

Turning quickly, he saw Brandenburg, leaning on his 
elbow, afraid to move, while above him, tense as a steel 
spring stood Ricardo, fangs bared daring the man to move 
further. 

“Call him off,” Brandenburg said softly. ‘‘Call him off.” 

And when Kimball had done so, Brandenburg whimpered: 
“‘He’s got it in for me. I’m afraid to sleep. He’ll have me 
by the throat first chance he gets.” 

Kimball studied the man’s position. He noticed that 
Brandenburg was nearly five feet-closer to him that he had 
been when he first rolled up in his blankets 

““Maybe,” he suggested mildly to the man, “Ricardo 

-thought you had the same designs on me.” 






























AND after that he lay facing Brandenburg and he slept 
only because Ricardo, the watchman, lay down close by, 
intelligent, fearless, everlastingly alert. He reached out and 
stroked the heavy mane affectionately. 

They were off again at dawn, following a trail that only a 
man of the woods could discern, guiding on landmarks that 
would escape any but the trained eye. 

By noon, they had come within easy distance of their 
destination, the little village of Little Pass from which a stage- 
line ran daily to the railroad. 

Kimball pointed out the approximate location to Branden- 

. burg, and as the day wore on, Brandenburg seemed to grow 
tense with excitement, a state of mind which he tried un- 
successfully to conceal. 

“How far are we now?” he kept asking. “How long will it 
take from here?” 

He seemed particularly interested in the exact route over 
which the rest of the journey was to be made. And as the 
man’s excitement grew, so did Ricardo’s resentment of his 
presence. 

It was late in the afternoon when Kimball announced that 
they had but two more miles to go. 

“Well,” Brandenburg exclaimed, “‘I’ll settle with you right 
here. You don’t need to come into town. You can turn back 
right here. Save you that distance.” 

“T’d rather go into town.” 

“But I don’t want you to. I’m hiring you.” 

“You didn’t hire me to stay out of the village.” 


“Lucky you’ve got my gun!” blazed the man. 

“T’m beginning to wonder about you,” Kimball declared. 
“Beginning to wonder what you’ve been up to. ,Mischief of 
some kind, I’ll bet.” 

Brandenburg changed his attitude at once, became conciliat- 
ing and affable. 

“T’m nervous,” he explained. “Got to get these diamonds 
through safe. Heirlooms of the family. Scared to death 
somebody’Ill try to stick me up and take ’em away from me. 
Can’t blame me for suspecting you. Anyhow that dog—hé’d 
make anybody crazy.” 

As he spoke, the horses were threading their way along a 
narrow defile that ran along the cliff wall above a canyon. 
Suddenly Brandenburg dismounted. 

“Something wrong with this saddle,” he said. “It slips.” 

Getting to the ground, Kimball was careful not to get too 
close to Brandenburg. He trusted the man not at all. He 
even ordered Ricardo back to a reasonable distance. 

As he bent to examine the saddle girth, the horse gave a 
lunge against him. Even as he was hurled backward, he knew 
that he had been trapped, that Brandenburg had jabbed the 
horse into plunging. As he scrambled desperately on the edge 
of the precipice, he heard Ricardo’s savage roar that always 
was a signal for a charge, heard Brandenburg’s startled ex- 
clamation and the snorting of the frightened horses—— 


"THEN the creeping juniper to which he clung gave away 
with sickening slowness and let him fall. But themoment’s 
respite had made it possible for him to get his bearings. Below 
grew other tough mountain plants. He grabbed desper- 
ately at a clump as he fell, caught them, broke his fall mo- 
mentarily and ,then dropped some ten feet to a wide ledge 
below. 

He leaned back a moment against the wall, recovering his 
breath and his wits. An ankle was wrenched. His hands were, 
bleeding. But that was all. 

For a moment he heard the rush of horses’ hoofs, the angry 
barking of Ricardo—then all was still. Even the collie had left 
him. It was sun-down when he succeeded in working his way 
back up the cliff and started on foot toward Little Pass, fol- 
lowing a short way straight to the village. 

There he found a little group of men at the post-ofiice. 

“Was looking for you,” the postmaster announced as Kim- 
ball appeared. ‘Your dog’s got a feller treed down the trail a 
piece, rattled his hoss so bad the critter bucked and throwed 
him. Then your dog was fit to be tied, went tearing into this 
here stranger that was 
throwed and sent him chat- 
tering up a tree like a ring- 
tailed monkey. No use 
trying to call off that dog, 
either. You better go let 
the feller down.” 

“Good for the dog!” 
Kimball exclaimed. “That 
devil tried to throw me over 
Baker’s Ledge. Ricardo 
waded into him so quick he 
didn’t have time to com- 
plete the job. That’s why 
I’m here to tell it.” 

“Who is he?” a dozen 
of the men grouped about 
him wanted to know. 

And the answer Kimball 
found on a poster on the 
wall of the post-office—a 
poster which had been 
placed only that morning. 
On it was the brief ac- 
count of how three men had robbed a mail train, how 
two of them had been captured and one had escaped into 
the wilderness carrying with him a large part of the stolen 
cash. The man’s name, the poster said, was Grimes. But 
the picture was the picture of Brandenburg. 

Kimball whistled softly to himself, grinned a little, then 
turned to the postmaster. 

“Ben,” said he, “with these fellows as witnesses, I lay claim 
to that reward, that thousand dollars that’s offered for the 
capture of Grimes.” 

Ben, the postmaster, blinked. 

“Huh?” he grunted. 

“‘That’s the fellow that Ricardo’s got up the tree.” 

And as they started down the trail, the men could not re- 
press a grin, for the mountain echoed with a furore of barking 
which even the stupidest man in the group interpreted as a 
song of victory. 


HEN they came to the spot in the trail where Ricardo 

was holding his prisoner. To small branches that grew 
low on a large old tree hung Brandenburg, afraid to move 
upward on the slender limbs, or downward toward the great 
dog that jumped and danced below him, filling the air with 
his piercing bark. Ricardo had manifestly recovered his 
temper, no longer was he snarling at his victim; knowing that 
the man who had threatened his master could not escape, 
he was savoring to the full his victim’s terror. 

Ricardo had paid*for his blunder. 











BOYS’ LIFE 


What Use Is School? 


O YOU admire brains? 
Probably you do. You know that a brainy guide 
is more likely to find the right trail than a green- 
horn or an idiot. You know that a brainy ball- 
player is more likely to be elected captain than a dumbbell. 
You know that an intelligent man is more apt to succeed 
than a stupid one. But have you ever stopped to wonder 
what makes brains? 
Two things. Knowledge is one of them. 
that knowledge, to think with it, is the other. 
The ability to think is largely inherited. 
knowledge, without something to 


Ability to use 


But without 


By Myron M. Stearns 


Glacier Park, where I went one summer to make a motion 
picture. A little farther north, the naked rock pinnacles 
around Banff, where I once walked out to see a herd of buffalo 
in the park. It occurred to me suddenly that the treeless 
summits around Banff were clear at the eastern edge of the 
Rocky Mountains, just as the strangely similar summits of 
the Engadine, where Austria and Switzerland join, are at the 
eastern edge of the Alps. 


ROM the Rockies my mind went on to the Pacific Coast, 
down to Mexico, back to New York. Not a 
State that I have not been in, that did not 








think with, something to use in think- 
ing, it’s useless. A brand-new baby 
may have inherited a splendid set of 
brain cells, but you wouldn’t call him 
brainy. He’s too ignorant. He 
doesn’t know anything yet. He has 
no knowledge. He can’t tell a base- 
ball from a biscuit, or a door knob 
from a doughnut. *He has to find out 
what it’s all about. 

Right there you have the reason 
that scouting emphasizes the value of information. 
Knowledge. Without it, without at least some 
knowledge, any fellow is as helpless as a baby. No 
use to himself or anyone else. 

The other day I had to wait for a lawyer in down- 
town New York. His office was on the thirty- 
fourth floor of a forty story building. From the 
window I could look down on the Hudson. A big 
three-funnel liner was poking slowly up, high over 
the haze, from the Narrows. A Cunarder by her 
red and black funnels. Probably the Agquitania— 
anyway one of the big ones. I could imagine her 
decks, her staterooms, the stewards running 
the hand-baggage up toward the gangways, 
the main saloon with the customs officials still 
interviewing passengers standing in line or 
waiting their turn in the chairs by the 
dining tables. The smoking room. The 
gymnasium. The swimming pool. The hot 
smell of oil and machinery in the lee of the 
great funnels. The ventilators. And the 
white salt from dried spray on the red 
paint. I could imagine the slow rise and fall 
of the deck during the voyage just com- 
pleted, the slight vibration of the ship under 
the drive of her screws. The thump and jar of heavy seas 
against the outer staterooms during stormy weather. I 
could remember the look of Southampton Harbor, that she 
left five or six days before, and how, from the upper deck of 
a still larger steamer, the Berengaria, I had once looked right 
down into the smoke-stacks of the big two-funnel lighter that 
brought passengers out to the liner. I could remember 
Cherbourg, with the French stevedores in blue trousers; I 
could remember 

My lawyer friend was a long time in coming. He was held 
up by one of those interminable New York “conferences.” 
The Aguitania, or whatever she was, passed on up the river to 
dock in the haze on the New York side, too far away to be 
clearly visible. I turned to something else. On the wall of 
the office hung a map of the United States. A big map, old 
and yellow, with red railroad lines all over it. As I looked at 
it, I began to think how small the area around New York City 
really was, and how short a distance relatively I travel, when 
I commute into Manhattan—forty miles. My eye went a 
little greater distance into Connecticut, where I lived as a 
boy—to the Massachusetts coast where I used to sail a cat- 
boat in summer, to the upper end of New Hampshire, where 
my father had a cabin right at the tree-line in the White 
Mountains. Skipping westward I remembered how the 
Grand Trunk Railway follows for a time the St. Lawrence 
River. I remembered Niagara, trips by boat across Lake 
Erie; Detroit, and the shipping on the Detroit River. I 
thought of the nearly-flat miles of southern Michigan as I 
had seen them, snow-covered in winter, and as I had seen 
them, green and warm, in spring and summer. Chicago. 
Milwaukee. Diving and swimming in the clear green water 

of Lake Michigan. The wooded country around Duluth. 
The rising Masaba and Vermillion ranges of the iron country. 
I thought of the Minnesota dust in summer and the fertile 
miles of Dakota adobe at harvest time. The rolling prairie 
country around Williston, near the Dakota-Montana line, and 
the deep-cut gorges of the Missouri and the Yellowstone, so 
far from where you think of those rivers ordinarily as belong- 
ing. I remembered ferrying across both of them in crude 
ferries made out of flat-bottomed boats tied together, pro- 
pelled by paddle-wheels turned by old automobile motors. 




















Pes 


mean personal memories and experiences 
except Arkansas and Tennessee. It came 
almost as a shock to me to realize how 
much IT know about the United States, 








surprised or interested by that California meadow lark. He 
doesn’t know enough to be interested in it. 

Knowledge makes interest and interest gives more knowl- 
edge. That’s where school comes in. School starts you on the 
road to knowledge. It gives you the beginning of what’s 
called an “education.” And an education is really only a 
groundwork of general information. For the most part it 
isn’t even specific information. Mostly you have to get that 
later, after you find out that knowing the principal rivers 
won’t help you with French, any more than a knowledge of 
French will help you particularly when it comes to 
raising Belgian hares, or repairing automobile motors, 

Suppose, while I was waiting there in the law- 
yer’s office, I had been planning a business trip to 

France, or perhaps to the Pacific Coast, 
Can you see what an advantage my 
general information about the country, 
or perhaps about ocean travel or 








The Long Road From School 


UPPOSE you are going to make a trip to South 
Doesn’t geography become more 
So far as 
geography concerns South America, it comes to be 


America. 


interesting? It most certainly does. 


something worth traveling miles to get. 


Suppose you are offered a vacation job that you 
particularly want or need to get, as an assistant at a store. 
means your ability to keep accounts, and that means you have 
got to be fairly well up on arithmetic. 
arithmetic seem worth going to school for, to show the neces- 
sary ability at figures that may give you the job? It 
most certainly does. 


This story gives you other reasons why you should go 


to school. 








how much that map meant, and how 
small, how very small, is the area that 


Doesn’t that suddenly make 


Europe, would have given me over the 
stenographer who had never been out- 
side New York? If we had both been 
employees of the same firm, with an 
equal inheritance of brain cells, which 
one of us would have been chosen to 
go abroad, or to California, to trans- 
act business for the company? Natu- 
rally, the one with more knowledge, 
with more general information, who knows about 
such things. 

School, mind you, can’t ever give you all you 
It ought to know. It only starts you in with bits 
of useful and necessary knowledge here and there, 
just enough to start interesting you, just 
enough to give you an appetite, just 











S enough to make you want more. But 
that’s enough to give you a tremendous 
Qa : ’ 

o advantage over anyone who hasn’t had 








start. 

The trouble with a lot of fellows is 
that they can’t see that. They never 
stop to think out what school is all about. 
In a general way, of course, they know 
that school is somehow connected with 
the general idea of knowledge. But 
school, and the reason for it, are too far 








I live in now, the Metropolitan district 
around New York City. 

Do you remember the accounts of the 
Shenandoah disaster, and how she fell, broken 
in three pieces in the southeastern corner of 
Ohio? Those accounts meant all the more 
to me because, driving across the country 
once in an automobile, we camped within a 
few miles of that very spot, and I could re- 
member just what the district was like. 
The hills, the people, the roads, and bridges. 

Like the Aguitania and her ocean voyage, 
the map of the United States was interesting 
to me because of what I knew about it. Without my 
knowledge the word ‘‘ Banff” would have meant only a queer 
name printed on the map. I could never have thought about 
how much the northeastern Rockies are like the Engadine 
unless I knew about them both, and could compare them in 
my mind. When [I tried to tell the stenographer in the law- 
yer’s office something about how interesting that map was to 
me, and why, she opened her eyes in surprise. Perhaps she 
thought I was a little crazy. To her the map was merely a 
piece of paper hanging on the wall, marked with railroad lines. 
The Aquitania was just a steamer. She had never been out- 
side of New York. 

We are interested in things we know something about. 
Our knowledge makes them interesting. When a boy who knows 
eastern birds goes to California, he is apt to sit up with sur- 
prise and interest the first time he hears a meadow lark. It 
looks like the meadow larks he may have seen in New England. 
It has the same yellow breast, the same black crescent. It is 
about the same size and flies the same way. But its song is 
all wrong! Instead of the long-drawn-out, plaintive whistle 
of the eastern lark, the California cousin sits up on the fence 
and sings like a song sparrow. Several sharp clear notes, fol- 
lowed by a musical jumble of little ones. Why, when an 
easterner sees a well-known meadow lark sit up in plain sight 
and behave like that, he hardly knows what to make of it. 
Interested? I should say so! Provided, that is, he is ac- 
quainted with the whistle of meadow larks in Ohio or Massa- 
chusetts—provided he has a knowledge of birds. But a chap 
who knows nothing about meadow larks, who can’t tell a 
meadow lark from an albatross anyway, isn’t going to be 





apart. 

The other night at dinner one of my 
own boys said: ‘‘What gets my goat is to think of me 
with mine more years of school ahead of me!” His 
trouble is the same as that of a lot of other lads; he 
can’t see the connection between school and the reason 
for going to school, between school“and knowledge, be- 
tween school and interest and the desire for knowledge 
and the road to ability and service and success. 


_ suppose we make the connection more obvious, 
Suppose a boy is going to make a trip to South 
America. Doesn’t geography become more interesting? 

It most certainly does. So far as geography concerns South 
America, it comes to be something worth walking miles to get. 

Suppose a fellow is offered a vacation job that he particu- 
larly wants or needs, as an assistant at a store. It means he 
must keep accounts, and that means he must be fairly well 
up in arithmetic. Doesn’t that suddenly make arithmetic 
seem worth going to school for, during the last weeks before 
he has to take the examination, or show the necessary ability 
at figures that may give him the job? It most certainly does. 

Those are both instances of wanting specific knowledge. 
That is easier to understand. The value of particular knowl- 
edge for a particular purpose is obvious. If you want to be 
an automobile mechanic, the more you know about motors 
the better off you’ll be. But general information isn’t quite 
so direct. It’s just as necessary, in a world where you have to 
compete with other men who already possess general informa- 
tion, for success—but it’s not quite so closely connected. So 
a good many boys are apt to take the same attitude that boy 
of mine does: ‘‘ What good is school doing me, anyway?” 

If you want to be a leader, if you want to be worth your 
salt, you want all the information you can get, specific or 
general. And the more schooling you get, other things being 
equal, the better off you will be. 

I once knew a boy called Horace. That’s as much of his 
name as we need to know. He was all set on getting out of 
school. Wanted to go to work right away. He had finished 
his first year in high school and felt that he was wasting time. 
He wanted to get started right away at work, at business, 
at whatever he was going to do after he could get out of 

(Concluded on page 58) 
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LIFE 





FOR ALL BOYS 


OUNG JIMMY BLAIR was disgusted with the 

stories of successful men who reiterated how they 

did it. They all heard that single knock which 

opportunity is said to sound but once at every man’s 
door. They invariably seized time by the forelock and made 
the most of every chance. 

But the only knock that Jimmy heard was that of the piston 
rings in his father’s dilapidated car and time was the one thing 
that lay heavy on his hands in placid Warnerville. 

“They all say the same thing,” Jimmy complained to old 
Jack Crawford, editor, business manager and star reporter of 
The Argus, to which the veteran referred as “‘a daily—weakly.” 

“Look at this,” Jimmy continued, picking up a copy of 
that morning’s issue. ‘Old Wallace speaking to the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce last night.” 

Jimmy’s finger moved slowly down one column as he se- 
lected phrases at random, repeating them with little snorts of 
contempt. 

“Hard work—save the pennies and the dollars will pile up— 
live clean—seize the opportunities—think.” 

Jimmy tossed the paper aside. 

“They all play the same tune,” he concluded, looking to 
Crawford for confirmation. 

“Well,” replied the editor, after a reflective pause, “I don’t 
know. Some people preach the way they practice. Look at 
me. I’ve been running this old sheet twelve years now. 
Developed it from a weekly to a daily—weakly.” 

He smiled a little wistfully and studied his ink-stained 
“And I haven’t a dime saved up in the till.” 

“That’s it,” said Jimmy. “It’s the same with me. In this 
town you don’t get one chance. The old timers have every- 
thing and they’re not throwing out chances to beginners. 
Well,” he rose and smiled cheerfully, “‘here’s a chance to get 
tich, Jack—Dad wants you to run this ad three times.” 

He handed over a sheet of paper on which Crawford read 
the unimportant announcement of a small ad. Crawford 
nodded. 

“Thanks. Every one copnts. The city papers are cutting 
in on me to beat the band.” 

“How do they cut in here?” asked Jimmy. 

“Well, you see, Warnerville is pretty close to the 
city. That makes it hard for the retail stores here, 
because a lot of our people buy in town. It works 
back on The Argus, because our merchants can’t 
advertise as much as they would otherwise. And of 
course, the city papers are cutting into our circula- 
tion. Understand, son?” 

Jimmy nodded thoughtfully. 

“What’s more,” added Jack, ‘“‘there isn’t any 
news in Warnerville. The city sheets have it on us 
there, too.” 

Jimmy remained silent, studying the littered 
office which faced on High Street. From the com- 
posing room in the rear came the uneven rattle of 
the two linotype machines. The air smelled of ink 
and paper, above the rank aroma of Jack’s familiar 
briar. The office boasted two chairs, one of them 
wired together, Crawford’s desk, littered with copy 
paper, proofs and paste pots, and a short counter 
facing the door. A lithographed calendar adorned 
the wall and over the desk hung a fly-specked card 
bearing the laconic code of the newspaper man: 
“Make it brief.” 

Suddenly Jimmy faced his friend. 

“T’ve an idea, Jack,” he said slowly. The news- 
paper man waited in silence, his humorous face ex- 
pressing mild interest. 

“Why couldn’t you pay me a commission for the 
advertising I got for The Argus?” Jimmy proposed. 

“There’s no reason why I couldn’t,” replied his 
friend. “I'd pay anybody for bringing in copy.” 

' “You could fix up a desk here for me,” continued 
Jimmy, his voice growing keen with eagerness. “I 
want to finish high school. I’ve grabbed every job 
that opened up for my spare time, but none of them 
looked as good as this. What do you say, Jack?” 

Crawford smiled broadly. “Hold on, Jimmy. 
You're a friend of mine. You’ve been bringing 
in ad copy from stores and places where you worked. 
And you’ve written up some high school news—first 
thing you know, you’ll want to be a newspaper man. 
And I wouldn’t wish that on my worst enemy.” 

Jimmy laughed. “TI just thought of that a while 
ago when I was looking around the office. I’ve 
Seen it a hundred times before, I guess. But 
Somehow, it never struck me as a place to work 
in until this minute. It feels, somehow, as though 
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fingers. 


One Chance 


By Guy Fowler 
Illustrated by William James 


I’d worked here before—familiar like. I wonder why.” 

“That makes it serious,” replied Jack. “You haven’t 
forgotten, have you, that I bought this old rag from your 
grandfather? It’s in your blood, maybe. It’s worse that 
way. Butstill, there’s a chance——” 

““A chance,” echoed Jimmy. “Why Jack, it’s the one 
chance—I can drum up ads—I know I can.” 

There was nothing of the brooding pessimist about Jimmy 
Blair now. His enthusiasm put fire into his words and his 
eyes were alight with eagerness. He sat down again and 
leaning forward, placed his hand on Jack’s shiny serge knee. 

“What do you think of this for a plan, Jack?” he resumed. 
“Tt just came, too. Let’s start a campaign in The Argus for 
trading at home. You could——” 


(CRAWFORD waved a deprecatory hand. “I’ve been wag- 
ing that campaign for twelve years,”’ he interrupted. 

“T know, but you just said a while ago there’s no news. 
Let’s make it. Instead of a page of jokes and such stuff, why 
can’t you run a page of store news? Write an editorial and 
set it right in the center of the page. Then get the merchants 
to give statements and——” 

Jack’s eyebrows went up a trifle and he reached for a pencil. 
That was his instinctive gesture when he was suddenly inter- 
ested. 

“Son, you’ve struck an idea,” he exclaimed. “If we can 
make our ads pay for the increased cost of composition on 
that page—you see, I buy boiler plate from town now— 
a dollar a week o 

“You too, Jack?” Jimmy smiled confidently. “You buy 
stuff from the city like the others when there’s good material 
here? I’m ashamed of you.”’ 

They laughed together and the sound of it was strange there 
in that shabby cffice, but it cemented the camaraderie that 
had developed between them since*Jimmy’s boyhood. 

“Don’t build your hopes too high,” counseled Jack. “‘Then 
you won't fallso far. This isn’t exactly a new idea, you under- 
stand. It’s worked in some towns. In Warnerville, we'll 





have to find out.” 





They gave themselves three days in which to interview 
the merchants, write their respective opinions and solicit ad- 
vertising for the new venture. 

“We'll call it the home town page,” decided Jack. “If 
we can persuade the advertisers to back it up, we’ll offer to 
duplicate any ordinary article of merchandise purchased out- 
side, at the same price or lower. And that’s where the rub 
will come, Jimmy. Those big stores in town will undersell 
our people—at a loss if they have to . . . unless the Warner- 
ville merchants are willing to take a little loss at the start to 
build confidence.” 

The ramifications of trade were somewhat hazy to Jimmy, 
but he had unlimited faith in his friend, the editor of The 
Argus, and he felt a certain confidence in himself. 

“Well, if the scheme hits you right, it ought to appeal to the 
merchants,” Jimmie replied, hopefully. 

Old Jack Crawford smiled oddly. It was not often that 
he received such sincere compliments. In Warnerville they 
called him ‘Old Jack,”’ not because of his years—he was knee 
deep in the forties—but more because he was a fixture in the 
town, and decidedly a character. 

“There have been a number of things hit me that missed the 
merchants of Warnerville,” said Jack, enigmatically. “Reckon 
I’m an easier target,” he added. 

At the end of three days, on the evening of the third to be 
exact, there was action in the office of The Argus. 

Bent over his old fashioned double keyboard typewriter, 
Jack wrote the final story for the home town page. The 
editorial was in type and lay in the form out in the composing 
room, awaiting the last stick of metal. Jimmy sat at a second- 
hand desk purchased from Prentiss, the auctioneer, reading 

roof. A smudge of printer’s ink lay heavily on his nose and 
another somewhat marred the tan of his lean jaw. 

“Well,” said Jack, through a haze of tobacco smoke, “‘we’re 
off. Shove those proofs out to me soon as you can, Jimmy.” 

Carrying the last item in his hand he retreated to the smoky, 
acrid atmosphere of the composing room, where Jimmy found 
him in a few minutes reading type in the forms, performing 
that feat with a casual ease that had never failed to amaze 
Jimmy and intrigue him. 

‘All right, son,”’ said Jack, accepting the marked 
proofs. ‘You better get along home now. Nothing 
more to be done. And say, Jimmy,” he dropped 
his stained hand shyly on the boy’s shoulder, ‘‘for 
a seventeen-year-old, you’re a star.” 


‘[=t was praise from the mighty and Jimmy 

went home in a state of mingled pride and 
humility. He was proud because Jack had said 
his work was good. Yet he was humble because of 
the knowledge that Jack had penciled his writing, 
touching up its tone, and had, in fact, taken over 
the actual direction of the project. 

* Jimmy was not the only resident of Warnerville 
who gazed at the morning edition of The Argus with 
approval and something of wonder. All along 
High Street the talk swept from store to store and 
from office to office. 

“Have you seen The Argus this morning? Old 
Jack’s got the right idea. Town never will get any- 
where unless we stick together—too much of this 
outside competition.” ‘ 

Jimmy studied The Argus and his breath caught. 
Beneath the bold caption “‘WITHERING WARN- 
ERVILLE,” he read his own name. Jack had 
credited him with the idea. It was a witty editorial, 
pointing to the seriousness of tle situation with just 
enough humor to give it zest. Only once had old 
Jack become vitriolic. That was when he referred 
to the salesmen who visited Warnerville regularly, 
establishing sample rooms in the two hotels and 
selling directly to the consumer. 

“Tt may be that these traveling merchants take 
a smaller profit than our own stores,”’ he had written. 
“But if they do, they also spend it elsewhere. If 
there is a difference in the profits, and we doubt 
that very much, then the balance is still in favor of 
Warnerville"merchants, for the profits that come to 
them eventually build the schools and churches of 
Warnerville. They pay the taxes and contribute 
to the charities.” 

At school that morning Jimmy went through his 
class periods in a dream. But he came to a sharp 
awakening during intermission, when, in the midst 
of a group of interested companions, he was telling 
them what could be done. : 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Barney’s Try-Out 


OME fellows seem to be born with all kinds of nerve, 
some acquire nerve as they go along, and others— 
well, Barney Westcott was one of the others. He 
knew it; and every little while the knowledge rose 

up to slap him in the face, or to grind him into the dust, as 
the case might be. 

It was only in one respect that his nerve failed him, but that 
was enough. With his feet on good old Mother Earth he 
could stand up to anything that came along, take punishment 
like a man, and come up smiling for more. But that was the 
limit. Take his feet off the ground . . . but let’s begin at 
the beginning. 

John Westcott, Barney’s father, had been a flying instructor 
in the army during the war, and a mail pilot afterward; so 
Barney had eaten and drunk and slept airplanes, as you might 
say, for quite a number of his sixteen years. Also, since his 
father had become a fire patrolman in the National Forest, 
he had been taken now and again in the rear cockpit of the 
two-seater on short flights to look for “smokes” with the 
field-glasses while his father handled the plane. 

But this was as far as it had gone; and Barney 
was forced to admit, with shame, that it was almost 
too far. From the minute the plane took the air 
until it was safely on ¢erra firma again he was simply 
a nervous wreck, and as for trying to handle the 
machine, even with his father to coach him, that 
was entirely out of the question. It wasn’t because 
he didn’t know how; it was simply and baldly the 
one thing in the world that he was afraid to try. 

For such sufferers as Barney, fate, or whatever 
you like to call it, sometimes mixes up and ad- 
ministers a dose that is warranted to either kill or 
cure, and Barney’s dose was waiting for him one summer 
morning when he helped his father and Shorty Carter trundle 
the fire patrol plane out of its hangar at Millville and get 
it ready for the day’s flight. This time he was acting only 
as a ground helper. His father had asked him if he didn’t 
want to go along, and he had {said he believed not; that the 
trout were biting in the canyon pools, and he had promised 
to go with Tom-Jeff Wheeler to try out some new troutflies 
they had been tying. 

It was after the plane, a discarded Army machine which 
was getting a bit the worse for age, had been placed, head to 
wind, that the unaccountable thing happened. With the 
chocks, which were short pieces of cord-wood, in front of the 
wheels, and John Westcott in his place at the controls, the 
engine was started. While the pilot was warming the motor 
up and testing his controls, Barney and Shorty crouched under 
the lower wings, each on his own side, ready to pull the chocks 
away when the word should be given. 

But the word didn’t come. Instead, the motor was slowed 
down to idling speed and John Westcott climbed out of his 
seat on Barney’s side, saying, ‘““Something wrong with the 
rudder,” and went back to the tail to investigate. As he did 
so, Barney straightened up and stood waiting, with his arms 
resting upon the lower wing. That was the moment when 
fate, or whatever you call it, took a hand. Without warning, 
and with nobody touching it, the plane’s engine suddenly 
roared into full speed and the wheels began to climb the chocks. 
Barney’s first impulse was to duck for safety; his next was to 
jump and make a frantic attempt to reach the jarred-open 
throttle and shut the motor off. The reach fell short. As it 
failed, he had a fleeting glimpse of his father running up 
from the tail, heard his shout, and Shorty’s gurgling ,yell 
of, “Lookout, Barney—she’s breakin’ away!” and then he 
found himself clawing for handholds and scrambling up 
to tumble head foremost into the forward cockpit at the 
instant when the plane, bounding over. the chocks, shot 
away up the field. 

What he did when he scrambled up and grabbed for the 
controls was purely automatic. There was a fence at the 
upper end of the field, and beyond the fence a sapling 
forest. At once he saw that there was no room in which to 
turn, and with the fence and forest rushing up at him, there 
was no space in which to stop. The only way to avert a 
crash was to make the plane take the air, and with his heart 
in his mouth, he pulled the joy stick back. Obeying the lift 
of the elevators the plane rose. It cleared the fence with 
something to spare, but Barney shut his eyes and held his 
breath when he saw the forest of young trees hurling itself at 
him across the open space beyond. It didn’t seem possible 
that the plane could climb fast enough to clear. 

Fortunately this hazard was over in another second. There 
was a crackle of breaking branches under the ground gear, a 
whiff of the warm, resinous fragrance of crushed pine tops in 
the air, and the runaway shot free, climbing at a sharp angle 
as it swept on. 
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Barney let it climb to an altitude of two or three hundred 
feet. Scared? His heart was skipping about every second 
beat, and he felt as if his bones had all turned to water. 
Also, he was hating himself with a fierce and vindictive hatred. 
It was all the worse because he knew 
exactly what was to be done, and how to 
do it. He must bank for a turn, make a 
circuit to come up to the other end of the 
field, and then do his best to make a 
landing. Gritting his teeth to make them 


Then he found 
himself clawing 
for handholds 


quit chattering, he put his feet on the pivoted rudder bar and 
sought to make the turn. To his complete unnerving, he 
found the bar immovable; it wouldn’t respond to pressure 
either way, to.right or left. Of course it wouldn’t. Wasn’t 
that why his father had climbed out to go back to the 
tail? The rudder control was out of commission. The 
plane could be made to rise or descend, but it couldn’t be 
turned around! 


R a few brief seconds Barney knew how it fee:s to be a 
jelly-fish. For miles ahead, as he well knew, the unbroken 
forest stretched on over valley, hill and mountain, and every 
revolution of the whirling propeller was carrying him farther 
and farther away from the home landing field, the only place 
where he thought he might dare to try to make a landing. 
Added to this was the miserable fear, the fear of heights which 
he had never been able to overcome. It was slowly paralyzing 
him. 

Thinking about it afterwards, Barney could never tell just 
when or how the mysterious change came. It was not that 
the fear left him; that was just as strong as ever. But out of 
it there seemed to come a curious sort of courage; what the 
scientists call the courage of fear—which means that when you 
are pushed just as far as you can go, like a cornered rat, 
maybe you can turn and fight back, and even win the fight. 
At first, Barney saw that, in spite of the teeth chatterings 
and his inability to look over the side of the fuselage without 
making his head swim, he was actually flying the plane, and 
doing it successfully; getting the “feel” of the joy stick, 
timing the revolutions of the propeller, lifting the plane when 
a bigger hill than common loomed up ahead. 

A little farther along he found he was cool enough to grapple 
purposefully with his situation. By watching the compass 
needle for a few minutes, he learned that the immovable 
rudder must be fixed exactly amidships; the course was due 
northwest, and it was perfectly straight. Two hours flying 
in that direction would take him to the British Columbia 
border. But surely, long before he had gone that far, the 
course, inflexibly straight though it was, would certainly lead 
over some clearing where he could make a landing. 

So far, so good, and for an interval that seemed like half a 
life-time he kept a sharp lookout ahead for the fortunate 
clearing. Nothing happened until, pas ing over a broken 
line of hills, he suddenly found the plane sweeping over a 
region where there were a few settlers’ farms. Anxiously he 
scanned each open field as it came into view, ready to shut 
off the power and coast down to a landing if one should lie in 
his line of flight. 

But here luck seemed to take an active and malicious part 
against him. Again and again open meadows and stubble 
fields were passed, some of them broad enough to have made 
a landing measurably safe, even for an amateur. But always 
they were a little to the right or left—never straight ahead. 
In one of the fields three men were working, and they stopped 
to stare up at the plane as it roared along directly over, and 


in line with, the boundary fence. Barney jockeyed the joy 
stick, hoping by that means to make the plane swerve far 
enough to the left to bring it over the field. But nothing 
came of that. 

Beyond the region of scattering farms 
there was more forest thickly blanketing the 
hills and valleys; and still the runaway’s 
course was due northwest. There was qa 
clock on the plane’s instrument board, and 
Barney, breathless, dry-mouthed and a 
nervously “‘high shy” as he had been at the 
take-off, but still competent, noted the time, 
The distance from home was increasing pro- 
digiously, and he was telling himself that, if 
he ever managed to land, and could fix the 
rudder so it would work, he would never 
have nerve enough to fly the plane back to 
Millville. But if he could get down safely 
and find a telephone, he could call up his 
father. That would be a confession of de- 
feat, of course, and when he realized this, 
something rose up inside of him that was 
like the grim determination that comes to 
the soldier who finds himself going into battle 
with his complexion turning green and his 
knees knocking together. 

“No!” he gritted between his set teeth. “If ] 
get down and can make the rudder work, I’ll take 
the plane back, if it’s the last thing I ever do!” 


ITHIN the next fifteen minutes, when the 

plane was passing over a region wholly un- 
familiar to him, his chance looked as if it might materialize, 
Here, again, there were open spaces; not farm clearings, but 
natural, prairie-like openings in the forest. Disregarding the 
dizziness, he looked over the side of the fuselage. He was 
without goggles, and the furious blast from the propeller, 
added to the gale produced by the speed of the plane, filled his 
eyes with tears when he leaned aside from the shelter of the 
small wind shield. Hence he could get only snatched glimpses 
of the terrain below. It was in one of the glimpses that he 
saw something far ahead that looked like a black bug crawling 
southward on the yellow streak of a country road. 

He knew, of course, that the black bug was an auto. If he 
could land in time to intercept it, here would be a chance to 
send work back to his father; not to come after the plane, but 
to let him know what had happened—to relieve his anxiety. 

Though he hardly dared hope for it, the chance came. 
At a place where, in a crooking of the yellow road, he lost 
sight of the auto, he saw, directly in his line of flight, another 
of the little prairies, looking, from his height, more like a 
mown meadow than a natural opening in the forest. It was 
now or never and with his heart apparently trying to come 
up in his throat, he cut off the motor and pointed the nose 
of the plane downward. 

With its propeller still whirling slowly, the flying machine 
coasted down to the edge of the fortunate clearing. Just 
before the wheels touched the ground, Barney twitched the 
joy stick back and the plane ‘“‘pan-caked” as neatly as if a 
trained aviator had been at the controls; flattened out and 
taxied easily across the natural meadow to come to a stand 
within a few yards of the boundary forest ahead. 

When Barney started to climb out he found he was so 
stiff he could hardly move—which proved conclusively what 
a strain he had been under. Fearful lest the auto he had seen 
would pass before he could stop it and ask its driver to tele- 
phone or telegraph to Millville from the first wire station he 
might come to, Barney ran limping across to the road to be 
ready to flag the car. Reaching the narrow wagon trail—it 
was little more than that—he looked in vain for the coming 
car. It was nowhere in sight, nor could he hear the drumming 
of its motor, as he thought he ought to be able to. 

After a few minutes the mystery of the vanished car began 
to puzzle him. When it had gone out of sight from the plane, 
it couldn’t have been more than a couple of miles north of 
the emergency landing field. Since he was reasonably certain 
that the auto hadn’t passed while he was making the landing, 
Barney walked up the road to see if he could find out what 
had become of the car. He was more than ever anxious 
get word to his father, who, as he knew, would be trying in 
every possible way to find out what had befallen him in the 
plane that couldn’t be steered. 

He had walked a half-mile or so along the road before he 
came in sight of the auto; a big, powerful car standing in 
the middle of the roadway, with two men working over, oF 
rather, under it. Barney couldn’t have told just why he 
stopped short and didn’t go on at once to make himself know? 
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to the car repairers. But, in obedience to a queer sort of 
feeling that he couldn’t define, he took to the woods on one 
side of the road and made his approach under cover. 

There was a thick undergrowth of sapling fir-trees on both 

sides of the road, and by picking his way noiselessly, Barney 
was able to get within a short distance of the car unseen; 
near enough to see what the two men were doing, or trying to 
do, and to hear what they were saying. Also, he got a good 
look at the men themselves, and was immediately thankful 
that he hadn’t shown himself. They were a pretty hard- 
looking couple. The bigger of the two was chewing an 
extinct cigar, and he had a red scar over one eye that gave 
his face a most sinister cast. The other one had no identifying 
scar, but his face made Barney think of all the pictures of 
desperadoes he had ever seen printed. And while their looks 
were bad enough, their language was worse. 
. Lying flat on the ground under the low-hanging branches 
of the little firs, Barney looked on and listened. Something 
‘had gone wrong with the car’s engine, and the man farthest 
underneath had taken off the drip-pan and was unscrewing 
the bolts that held the lower section of the engine housing. 
The bolts were hard to reach, and the smaller man’s profanity, 
when the wrench would slip and make him bruise his hand, 
was fairly sulphurous. Nevertheless he kept on working and 
presently got the housing off, though not without getting an 
oil bath that made him look like a blackamoor and break out 
in another and fiercer blast of the bad Janguage. 

“Well?—how about it?” questioned the bigger man, as the 
one underneath reached up into the oil-dripping mechanism 
and shook something. 

“Just what I told you—two o’ the bearin’s burnt out—gone 
to blazes!” 


A BURST of profanity from the big man greeted this 
announcement, and the blackamoor wriggled out from 
his uncomfortable position under the chassis. 

_ “Whenever you get through cussin’,—” he said, and let it 
stop at that. 

“Ofall the crooked luck!”’ raged theswearer. ‘“‘Wedidn’t have 
much more than an hour’s start of them decks out o’ Jimtown; 
and, sayin’ they ain’t made any better time that we hhve——” 

“What’s the use o’ squattin’ there chewin’ the rag,” the 
‘smaller man broke in snappishly. ‘‘They’ll be here in an hour 
or less, and that’s that. What we’ve got to do is to let the car 
go and save the stuff.” 

“Cache it?” barked the other. ‘How long d’you suppose 
it would be before they trailed us and found it?” 

The blackamoor sat up and wiped the oil, or some of it, 
from his face. 

“Who said anything about tryin’ to hide it? If you’ve got 
any nerve left, we can beat that dodge a mile. You saw that 
airplane comin’ over, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes, I saw it. 
What of that?” 

“Well, you don’t 
see it now, do you?” 

“Of course I 
don’t! It’s had time 
enough toget twenty 
miles away by now.” 

“Huh! You need 
to rub some o’ the 
dust out o’ your 
eyes. Last I saw of 
it, it was comin’ 
dow n—with the 
motor shut off.” 

“Where?” was 
the instant demand. 

“IT don’t know 
that ... in one o’ 
these little prairie 
patches we been 
seein’, I guess—only 
place he could land.” 

The big man jerk- 
ed the car door open 
and began to climb 
in, 

“Hop to it and 
drive!” he snapped 
out. “Them 
bearin’s ’l] hold to- 
gether long enough 
for what we need. 


Get a move!” 
Half-dazed, Bar- 

ney, lying under 

the screening 


branches of the little 
firs, saw the blacka- 
moor stack the drip- 
pan and the bottom 
of the engine casing 
on behind the extra 
tire carrier, slide in 
under the steering- 
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wheel and start the car’s motor. It madea noise like a busy 
blacksmith shop, but when the clutch was letin, the car 
clattered away down the road. /Barney swallowed hard 
once or twice and scrambled to his feet. What he had seen 
and overheard made two things perfectly plain: the men were 
criminals of some sort, and—they were going to steal the air- 
plane! And at that, not being afraid of anything but high 
places, he stuck out his jaw and ran. 


| > bp oapane a pretty good sense of direction, he did not follow 

the crooking road, which was-the long way around. In- 
stead, he struck off through the wood, aiming as well as he 
could for the place where he had left the plane. When he 
reached the edge of the little natural meadow he found that his 
direction sense hadn’t failed him; he had come out within a 
few yards of the biplane. 

At first, he had some wild notion of disentangling, or trying 
to disentangle, the fouled rudder control, or, failing in that, to 
turn the plane around and make it head in the general direc- 
tion of home—anything to get away before these two scoundrels 
should come upon the scene. Since the motor was still hot, 
he knew he could start it on compression by turning it over 
until some of the cylinders were gas-filled and then getting 
aboard to give it the spark. 

Unhappily there was no time to do, or to try to do, any of 
these things. He had barely time to get back under cover 
when the clattering auto came to a stand at the nearest place 
in the road, and the two men climbed out. Barney hid behind 
a tree and waited. The twomen had spoken of a pursuit which 
they were fearing. Maybe the pursuers would come along 
before anything worse should happen. Anyway, he could do 
nothing alone against two desperate men. 

‘‘Well, there she is,” the smaller man was saying as they 
came up. ‘But where’s the bird man?” 

“‘That’s easy,” was the reply. “Something wrong with his 
machine—that’s why he came down. He’s gone off to try to 
get help. We're ditched again.” 

The smaller man screwed up his oil-grimed face in an evil 
grin. 

‘“Maybe so, and maybe not. Maybe that’s just what we 
need. I mean, what we’re needin’ is the machine—not the 
man.” 

“Lotta good the machine’ll do, if it’s broke down!” grunted 
the other. ‘‘And, anyway, you couldn’t fly it.” 

“Can’t I?’ You can bet your life I’ll try. You're forgettin’ 
that I did time tinkerin’ these machines at the last end o’ the 
war. You watch me.” 

“You won’t try it with me ridin’ with you—I can tell you 
that. But let’s get busy. If you think you camget away with 
the stuff, I’ll take my chance stayin’ with the car. If the stuff’s 
gone, the dicks won’t be able to hang anything on me.” 
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He burst out hotly, “Don’t you know any better than to set fire to the woods?” 
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““What’ll you tell ’em. They’ll know there was two of us in 
the car.” 

“Never mind about that. They don’t know me. I'll show 
em we broke down and tell ’em my pardner’s gone for help.” 

“All right. If I can make this bird machine go, I’ll drop 
down somewhere around Kalispell and hide out and wait for 
you.” 

Barney peeped from behind his tree-trunk and saw the 
smaller man go carefully over the plane’s mechanism. Pres- 
ently he heard him say: “Here’s what made him come 
down. His rudder’s jammed.” 

Barney saw him do something to the rudder and then whisk 
up into the cockpit to try it out. By shifting to the other side 
of his sheltering tree he could see the rudder waving from side 
to side in obedience to the pressure of the man’s feet on the 
cockpit control bar. Whatever the trouble was, it had evi- 
dently been easily remedied. 

With no more loss of time, the two men returned to the 
broken-down auto and began to transfer some small but care- 
fully wrapped packages from its deck locker to the rear cockpit 
of the plane. Barney watched breathlessly while they made 
three hurried trips back and forth. He could only guess that 
the packages contained something that was being smuggled 
in from Canada; something pretty valuable, or it wouldn’t 
have been in such small bulk. 

The cargo transferred, the pair turned the airplane around. 
The wind, what little there was, had shifted and was now 
coming from the southeast. Barney saw, by the way they 
dragged the plane around, that neither of them knew even the 
first principles of a make-ready for a flight. 

By this time his heart was pounding away like a trip- 
hammer. Must he stand by and see them either steal the 
plane, or smash it, and not do a thing to try to stop them? 
Yet, what could he do? If they were desperate enough to steal 
the plane, they wouldn’t hesitate to put him out of the way if 
he should show himself. No; the only hope was that they 
might be so long in getting started that their pursuers would 
have time to catch up. 

When it came to starting the engine, they again showed 
their lack of aviation knowledge. Without chocking the 
wheels, the smaller man climbed in and told the big one how 
to turn the engine over by pulling on one of the propeller 
blades. But he didn’t tell him how to get out of the way after- 
ward by throwing himself down to let the wing pass over him. 
Hence, at the shout of ‘‘Contact!” the big man turned and 
tried to run aside. Before he could get far enough to clear the 
up-rushing wing the tip of it caught him and he grabbed it and 
hung on, with the natural result that the storming propeller 
spun the plane around in dizzying circles, with the big man 
anchoring the left wing tip and shouting to his accomplice to 
stop it, stop it, stop it! 

F BARNEY could 

have forgotten, 
even for a moment, 
the disastrous conse- 
quences that were 
about to ensue—the 
loss of the plane, 
the escape of the 
criminals and _ his 
own helplessness— 
the clumsy attempt 
to take off, and the 
profane and abusive 
quarrel that followed 
it, would have been 
as good as a circus. 
But the _ conse- 
quences were too big, 
and he was stilltran- 
tically cudgeling his 
brain to devise some 
means of stopping, 
or at least of delay- 
ing, the threatened 
catastrophe. 

Thus far, he could 
think of only one 
expedient. Wouldn’t 
it be better for him 
to step out and offer 
to pilot the plane 
himself?—b e t ter, 
that is, than to lose 
the machine or have 
it smashed? But 
if he did that, the 
men would know he 
had beenspying upon 
them, and would be 
more likely to beat” 
him up than to 
accept his offer. As 
has been said, Bar- 
ney didn’t lack cour- 
age or nerve when his 

(Concluded on page 
40) 





BOYS’ LIFE 


The Jaguar of San Cristébal 


By Constance Lindsay Skinner 
Illustrated by Harry H. A. Burne 


PART IV 


HE strange beast, advancing upright through the 

flickering phantasy of red torch-fire and shadow, 

said something in Spanish to Juan Perez. His voice 

was husky and guttural and Dick did not catch the 
meaning of his words. As he found himself instantly released, 
he supposed the words had been a command to that effect. 
Dick Wynn did not believe in the existence of a creature part 
Jaguar and part man. 

He knew that this beast on two legs was a man and a Montal- 
ban in masquerade. Yet he too felt the spell which El Tigre 
exercised over his followers grouped in that room. An atmos 
phere of peril, and of dynamic power went out from the 
figure—not tall, not commanding in that way, rather small, 
indeed—which stood there wrapped in the beautiful Jaguar 
pelt, his dark eyes burning through the Jaguar’s eye- 
holes, his features covered, by the skin flap of the 
Jaguar’s face, to the mouth where strong white teeth 
showed in a curiously modeled jaw. 

“That’s his own mouth,” Dick was thinking: “but, 
if it were twice as large, it would look enough like a 
tiger’s.”” 

He recalled what Gonsalvo had said about the ter- 
rible force of the dark men from the Andes, and he 
remembered that same effect of force in the personal- 
ity of Mendez Bey. If these two Andinos ever met 
in strife! There would be a clash worth seeing! 

“‘What does the fellow look like, Dick?’”’ Uncle Horace 
asked. ‘“Confound those Perez brothers! They knocked 
off my glasses—probably smashed them under foot. And 
I’m as blind as a bat without them.”’ 

Before Dick could answer El Tigre gave another 
husky guttural command. Little Perez and José began 
immediately to search the floor; and presently José got 
up from under the table with the spectacles. 

“The monster evidently understands English,” said 
Professor Wynn coolly, adjusting his glasses. 

“‘T hope so,”” Dick answered: “‘ because I haven’t Span- 
ish enough to tell him what I think of him. And I’d 
certainly like to give him an earful before he orders some- 
body to knife me.” 

“You shall have that privilege,’ said El Tigre, in 
Spanish. “Come, now. You are a brave young man, 
you tell me. You have no fear of the Tiger? Step up, 
here, then, within reach of his claws and say to him what 
is in your mind! The golden-haired little boy from the 
North, who is so brave!” 

Of course, that last phrase about a golden-haired boy made 
Dick furious. He flushed crimson with embarrassment and 
rage. He forgot all about the Wynn habit of taking chances 
carefully. He rushed at El Tigre, full tilt, his fists up. He 
would land one good smashing blow on that sneering jaw, and 
then die! ‘‘Golden-haired little boy—!” 

“You insolent—insulting—playacting fake!” he shouted, 
and struck. 

His hands hit nothing. With incredible swiftness—he had 
not seen El Tigre make a move—his wrists were caught in 
mid air. Another second and they were down at his sides, 
held there in a grip round his body which squeezed the breath 
out of him. 

“Be thankful that I prevented you from striking me in the 
face. No man does that to me.” 

The Spanish words brought an instantaneous response from 
the Jaguar’s men. 

“Kill him! Kill him!” they shouted. 

“Silence!” El Tigre spoke the one word without raising his 
voice; and they obeyed. 

“T’ll be the one man who does!” Dick fairly gurgled, his 
voice was so choked with anger. 

“Young man, if you could see the face under this Jaguar 
skin you would not wish to strike it. That face is not so gentle 
as the face of the Jaguar.” 

“Bah!” Dick roared at him, out of patience with this mas- 
querading bandit’s conceit in his own fierceness. “If I had 
my hands free, I’d tear off that fur flap and have a look at your 
terrible fierce face. Rot!” 

“So?” El Tigre, holding Dick like a vise of iron, paused for 
amoment. Then he said, “You are rash. And now you pay 
for your rashness. Lift the fur flap and look!” He released 
the boy’s hands, though he still held him firmly round the 
body. 

Dick was cool now. There had been something chilling even 
to his hot blood in the intonations of El Tigre’s voice; some- 
thing which had made the permission to look at the Man- 
Jaguar’s face sound like a death sentence. 

“Better take warning, my rash young friend.” 


A Synopsis will be found on page 55 


Felipe Gonsalvo 
leaned back 
proudly 


HE words, with their covert sneer, ended Dick’s mo- 
mentary hesitation. His face was pale now and his blue 
eyes were bright. 

‘One can die but once,” he said, carelessly; and seizing the’ 
fur flap by its lowest edge he threw it back over the top of the 
Tiger’s head. He saw the cruelly shaped jaw part in a wide 
glistening smile: he saw two burning tawny eyes flashing into 
his with mischievous mirth. He gasped, unable to speak. El 
Tigre chuckled. 

“Ah ha! Ah ha! We meet again, Sefior Boy! You 
got a—what you call?—jolt—when you saw that Jaguar’s 
face! huh?” 

“Mendez!” Dick cried. ‘Mendez Bey!” 

“Ah ha! Ahha!” Mendez hugged him tight and pranced 
about with him in an impromptu dance, laughing like a school 
boy. 
“T fooled you that time, Dick Wynn, huh? Don’t you say 
no! Because when Mendez tries to fool somebody he likes to 
succeed. Ah ha! Ah ha!” 

“Yes, you did.” Dick began to laugh, too. “Mendez, you 
—you awful scoundrel!” 

“Ah ha, ah ha!” 

“Dick, what’s this?” Uncle Horace wanted to know. 

“Why, it’s Mendez, Uncle Horace! I’ve told you about 
him!” 

“Yes. But you never told me he went in for—er—for 
upsetting the theories of zoology.” 

Mendez dropped Dick and gasped Professor Wynn’s hand. 

“My! My! Iam pleased to meet you. Another Wynn. 
And you all look alike. Zoology is not all Mendez upsets when 
he gets busy. Ah ha!” 

Just then Juan Perez humbly intruded himself. 

“My Capitén, a thousand excuses, but the other prisoner 
now wakes up.” 


“‘Wakes up? Who has been sleeping through this noise, 
which makes even a parrot curse?” 

“The old man who owns this ranch, Capitan. He did not fal] 
asleep naturally, but because it was necessary to hit him in 
the head. He is a very fierce old man, Capitain.” 


HEELING about, Mendez saw Gonsalvo being assisted 

to his feet by Little Perez. 
“Put him ina chair. Get water,” Mendez ordered, 
“You are savages to hit an old man on the head.” 
“He was very fierce,” Juan repeated plaintively as he 
ran out for water. 
““H’m—m—” Gonsalvo groaned. ‘‘ My poor head.” 
““Now, now, Sefior,” said Mendez. ‘‘ Nothing is the 
matter with your head. But that poor fellow who hit 
it has to get anew machete. That hard head of yours 
broke his blade.” 
“Eh? What? Who is that?” Gonsalvo straight- 
ened up and blinked at the dark face bending over him. 
The light of recognition came to Mendez’s eyes first, 
“‘Felipé -Gonsalvo!” He grasped him by the 
shoulders. 
“What? What? You know me? You—?” He 
stared hard. His mouth fell open. For a moment he 
did not speak. Then he groaned. 
“Trouble! Trouble for Montalba. Trouble for poor 
Gonsalvo! Mendez returns.” 
“Ah ha! Ah ha!’”’ Mendez chuckled, patting his old 
friend’s shoulder. ‘‘See how he is glad to see me— 
my old comrade in arms!” 
‘No, no!” Gonsalvo protested vigorously even 
while gripping El Tigre’s hand} and beaming at hint 
“No. Don Diego Rafael de Mendez, trouble-maker; 
You are the last man in the world I want to see alive in 
Montalba! What are you doing here, Rafael Mendez, all 
dressed up in furs like a monkey on a stick? Had the 
English and the Russians no bullets in the World War, 
that you are still alive? Did they pelt you with violets 
only?” 
“Violets? No! In the Orient the ammunition is figs 
and fever germs. Ah ha!” 
“Now you come home for what? To make more 
revolution! You come to upset the prices of rubber, con- 
found you! It is revolution that brings you and your 
swarm of greedy, bloody bandits to my house!” 
‘Revolution? What folly are you talking here?” 
Mendez looked both shocked and indignant. “Nothing 
of the sort! Iam ona hunting trip with some friends. We 
are riding along peaceably through the jungle. But what do 
we hear? We hear the frantic shrieks of a woman in distress, 
coming from this house. Some brute of an old rubber planter 
has torn her from her home and loved ones, and holds her a 
prisoner. Like a chivalrous gentleman I put spurs to my 
horse; and I ride like mad to this house to rescue that fair 
damsel. Are you not ashamed to torture a woman?” he roared. 

“Woman? Woman? Are you crazy? No woman is here,” 
Gonsalvo protested, with a dazed look. 

“Liar!” Mendez thundered. “Listen to her screams!” 


HE pause in the conversation was filled with shrieks 
from the hall. 

“Poor Concepcién! Poor Pié! Bad Juan! Sugar! Poor 
Concepcién!” and the usual stream of unprintable curses. 

Dick burst into shouts of laughter, in which Gonsalvo joined 
after attempting futilely to glare Mendez down. Uncle Horace 
was beaming with amusement. Since the return of his glasses 
he had not ceased to stare at El Tigre with the concentrated 
joy of the scientific man examining a new specimen. 

“You are the same as ever, you dark-faced devil—always 
seeking death—and laughing.” 

“Well, Felipe, I always think, I will have a good laugh 
to-night because to-morrow—who knows? A corpse cannot 
laugh.” He turned sharply to his men and ordered them out: 
then he told the Perez brothers to cook food for himself, the 
Wynns and Gonsalvo. “And, you, Juan,” he added, “g®, 
choke that lady in the hall!” 

The room was quickly cleared and before long the odors of 
food began to seep in from the kitchen and the gleam of cook 
fires in the yard to cast a reddish glow on the windows. Men- 
dez threw his Jaguar skin over a chair back“and sat down at 
the table beside Dick. 

“Well, well, Sefior Boy,” he said gently, “I am glad we 
meet again. But yet Iam sorry you are here. Now you know 
why I advised you not to come to Montalba.” 

“I’m not sorry, Mendez,” Dick declared. ‘But I suppose 
it’s all off with Uncle Horace’s expedition to find the White 
Indians.” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“What?” Mendez turned quickly to Professor Wynn, who 
told him of the manuscript he had read in Amarilla and how 
he had determined to investigate the persistent rumors of 
White Indians in the unexplored regions about the head waters 
of Rio Grande. 

“Then I save you a lot of useless travel, Professor. In 
several places in South America you find Albinos among the 
tribes. Here and there might be some what you scientists 
call biological sports. But there is no tribe of White Indians. 
Only those who live always in the shade have not the dark 
reddish skin, like those who are always exposed tosun. Believe 
me, I am the nearest thing to a White Indian you will find in 
my country!” 

“Mendez, were you really talking about yourself,” Dick 
asked, “‘when you told me, in London, about the Jaguar of San 
Cristébal?”’ 

“With all modesty, I admit it,’? Mendez chuckled. “I am 
the one and only El Tigre.” 

Gonsalvo regarded him gravely. 

“Ralph,” he said, “the tales told of El Tigre are terrible.” 

“Ah ha! They are! I invent most of them!” He chuckled 
shamelessly. 

“But, my dear Ralph, what is the reason for this masquer- 
ade in a jaguar’s skin; and for these stories one hears?” 

“Tt is necessary, Felipe. Unfortunately, with running about 
the world, writing for papers, fighting in half a dozen coun- 
tries, and getting too prominent in the World War, and all 
these things, Mendez got to be too well known. Wherever I 
went, no matter how quietly, somebody spotted me. And then 
word is sent to the Illustrious Defender telling him where I 
am and what I am doing. He thinks too much about me, 
the Illustrious One: it becomes a nuisance. I cannot hide 
Mendez from him. So I think it better I get myself an alibi, 
huh? Well, one day, I hit on this idea of the Man-Jaguar. 
Because of Juan Perez. Oh yes! It is really Juan who is re- 
sponsible. He says to me, ‘Capitan, you know we have a pro- 
verb about the Jaguar. We say, El Tigre walks alone, you 
know only by his footprints where he has passed. Capitan,’ 
he said, ‘your men call you El Tigre because you also walk 
alone, you tell no one what you will do nor where you will 
go, but suddenly we find your tracks and then we know you 
are in our mountains again; and we come with our guns 
and machetes to fight.’ Well, I thought about that,” he 
chuckled: “then I invented the Man-Jaguar— 
me—to provide for Mendez an alibi, and to 
give that old gentleman in Amarilla something 
new to worry about.” 

“Dick, I am wondering what is to become 
of us now,” said Professor Wynn. 

“That’s easy,’ Dick answered. 
with Mendez. And so are you.” 

“Dick,” said Gonsalvo, “you do not know 
what you are saying. Mendez is my friend, 
yes: but I only tell you the truth when I say 
that a more dangerous man never lived.” 

“Maybe. Shouldn’t be surprised. But I’m 
not afraid of him—nor of anything he’ll get me 
into.” 

Mendez’s eyes sparkled with pleasure. 

“My! My! It’s nice to hear that.” He 
continued more gravely, “the truth is, I have 
to take you all with me, because there is no 
safety for you here. In the mountains I can 
leave you with some rancher, a friend I can 
trust—till we know how this business of mine 
turns out.” He shrugged his shoulders. “If 
I fail, if I am killed, you will have to get out 
of Montalba as best you can.” He told them 
briefly what he had learned from the Brothers 
Perez of Lopez’s bargain with them. He 
concluded: “At dawn we march. Ah! here 
comes food. My good Juan is an excellent cook, 
a brave fighter, a smart hunter and a reliable 
assassin!” He laughed merrily at Dick. “ You 
know, he told me he likes you very much, and 
his monkey likes you, but he and his brothers 
had to kill you because they had taken the 
money from Lopez. In their way they are 
very honest, these Brothers Perez! But, of 
course, now the revolution is started they are 
free from their honorable obligations to murder 
you for the Government.” He winked im- 
pudently at Gonsalvo. 

“Mendez, you are a villain!’? Gonsalvo’s 
face was suddenly crimson. He hammered on 
the table with his fist. “A villain, I say! 
To tear up the country, break the peace, 
ruin the commerce, shed blood, with an army 
made of such men—savages, thieves, assassins, 
outlaws!” He stopped, breathless; Mendez’s 
face wore its iron look as he answered him. 

“And why not, Felipe? They were born to 
be men. Who made them illiterate, unable to 
earn a decent living? A grafting tyrant who 
puts the money for schools in his own pocket. 
Yes; they are bad men, thieves and murderers, 
outlaws who have fled from the villages and 
from the rural districts, fled from the labor 
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gangs where they had to work for a few cents a day while 
their children starved. Oh, yes! they became bandits, ready 
to cut any traveler’s throat for his purse. Why not? But 
there is one good thing in them. They hated slavery! 
They had their pride! They would not be dogs under any- 
body’s feet! Truly, they turned their passion for freedom to 
a bad use. But the passion for freedom in itself is not bad. 
It is, on the contrary, the noblest thing in man. I have come 
to show these poor ignorant devils how to turn to a good use.” 

“Ho, ho! You will lead them to reform, eh?” Gonsalvo 
mocked. - 

“No. I will lead many of them to death. But, with the 
guns and machetes of the rest, I will hold Montalba until the 
wise and patriotic men of my country have worked out safe- 
guards for the constitution; so that no tyrant can ever again 
seize the reins and ride for twenty years—nor twenty days— 
in safety over the necks of Montalbans! I look to the future, 
Felipe. This is the twentieth century, not the tenth. The 
time is with me. There is no natural place for tyranny any- 
where on the soil of the Western hemisphere. It is time to 
cease the sounds of cut-throats riding at night: and the 
hungry cries of ragged barefooted children. It is time to hear 
new sounds—peasant women laughing, laborer’s tools working 
and building for a living wage—the sound of little feet in shoes 
going to school—the sounds of a free and happy people!” 

“Dreamer! Fool! Mad man! I will die here from croco- 
diles or assassins. I will die here with my rubber! I will not 
march one step with you nor fire one shot!” Gonsalvo brought 
his fist down on the table with such force that the dishes 
clattered. Mendez jumped up, ran to the window and beck- 
oned here and there. A moment more, and a dozen swarthy 
men in sombreros and ponchos, with machetes or rifles in hand, 
had dashed into the room. Dick caught his breath in alarm, 
wondering what was going to happen. 

“ Amigos,’’ said Mendez, “what do well-trained soldiers do 
when they meet an officer?” 

“Capitan, they make a gesture. 
one answered. 

“True. You see this gentleman, Sefior Gonsalvo? Salute 
him. He is your new Colonel.” 

Gravely, proud of their new accomplishment, the men 
saluted Gonsalvo. Then, at a sign of dismissal from their 
capitan, they filed out of the room. 


So you have taught us,” 





Dick struck at the anaconda’s head using all his strength 
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I knew my fate as soon as I recognized that 
Gonsalvo pulled at his moustache to 


“‘Ah, Ralph! 
dark face of yours.” 
conceal a smile. 

“Mendez,” said Dick, laughing, ‘‘I’m going to save all my 
extra breath to climb hills and stairs when I’m old. I’m never 
going to waste any of it in arguing with you! It doesn’t get 
one anywhere!” 

“My rubber! My plantation!” Gonsalvo’s eyes rolled 
pathetically toward the ceiling, his voice was a melancholy 
whisper. 

“Holy smoking Moses! Who cares about your plantation? 
Not you! Anyway, you are no longer an infant, to be playing 
with rubber dolls. Ah ha! Ah ha!’ Having delivered this 
last crack at his old friend, Mendez ordered every one to bed. 


HEY breakfasted hastily in the first light. By full dawn 
they were in the saddle. 

“‘T feel like a managain,” said Gonsalvo, smiling contentedly. 

“This certainly suits me down to the ground,” Dick as- 
serted. “I love to ride. I say, what’s the matter?’ he ex- 
claimed, hearing Mendez’s voice raised sharply. He spurred 
forward. 

“Saffron-eyed cats!” he heard Mendez shout; then the pro- 
test was continued in Spanish. Dick found that Juan Perez 
was the object of the tirade. ‘Are you going into battle with 
a monkey and a parrot?” Mendez demanded. ‘Don’t you 
know that bright-colored bird will be a target? She will be 
shot to pieces. And you also!” 

“But no, Capitan. Always my Pio and my Concepcién go 
everywhere with me. When they hear rifles—so—patatattat- 
tat—”’ imitating the sound—“‘they jump off hat and shoulder 
and run inside poncho—stay very quiet inside poncho till 
shooting stops. Capitan, I am a good all-round man. Capi- 
tan, I am a man who stands on his own feet. But, Capitan, I 
love my Pio. Capitan, I love my Concepcién. They make 
glad my heart. Ah, Capitan, of what use is it to kill govern- 
ment men for liberty and much loot, if the heart is sad? Iam 
a man like that, Capitan!” 

Mendez, stifling his mirth with difficulty, permitted Juan 
to keep his pets. He turned to Dick and said, with a chuckle: 

“You are out with some crazy men, Dick Wynn!” Then 
he added, “Keep close behind my horse. The jungle is 
dangerous. There are many big snakes.’ 

“‘Anacondas?” Dick asked eagerly. 

“Yes. We call it the deer-swallower. A 
man does not easily see them. You see those 
big vines, hanging from the trees to the 
ground?” 

“Yes.  They’re awfully thick-stemmed 
for vines,” Dick answered, his glance following 
Mendez’s pointing finger. 

“Well, the deer-swallower hangs like that. 
His tail is round the branch. His head is near 
the ground. He is quite still, like a hanging 
vine. Some animal, a deer, a peccary, comes 
by. He grabs it with his teeth. Then he drops 
from the tree—swift, like lightning—and whirls 
around his prey, crushes it to a jelly, and 
swallows it. I don’t know if a man on a horse 
would look too big for him to tackle. But I 
think we better not try to find out, huh? Keep 
close to me and watch me. Did José give you 
a machete? I told him.” 

“Yes. Here it is.” 

“Good.” 

“Where is your Jaguar coat, Mendez?” 

“Huh? Oh, it is rolled on my saddle. I 
don’t wear it in daylight. It is only at night 
that the man becomes a jaguar.” He laughed. 
Then there passed over his face that dark, 
hardening look which always made Dick think 
of iron. “Ts it not a shameful thing for me to 
play upon the superstitious terrors of my poor 
ignorant countrymen? I tell you, I feel 
ashamed. But I doit for their sakes. Even 
my own men, who see me every day, really 
believe that I become something supernatural 
and invincible at night when I dress up in my 
tiger skin! From fear they follow me, fight, 
obey, and do not betray me even when offered 
much money by the Government. Their 
children will grow up in a free country. Their 
children will not believe in a Man-Jaguar.” 
He spurred ahead. 

In less than an hour they were in the heart 
of the jungle. Dick was fascinated by the 
stretches of vast growth where vines and 
giant trees were woven into a dense wall on 
each side of the narrow path; and by the 
pockets of deep indigo shadow which he could 
see here and there, like loopholes in a fortress 
that always faced the night. The effect was 
one of magic, of phantasy. Here might 
ogres dwell. He thought it was not so strange 
that men born in this country should readily 
believe in the existence of a Man-Jaguar. 

“Look there, Dick!” Uncle Horace had 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Wild Youngsters of the Veldt 


PART II 


T THE time that Skillum got loose we ‘ad three 
leopards. The other two were brother and sister. 
To keep them happy and contented we placed 
their respective wires close to- 
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The first three zimba cats which were brought into the 
camp were very small and very young. The native who 
brought them in to sell had found them in a hollow tree and 
just gathered them up. Such very young animals must be 
kept warm and must be fed often. For some reason the best 





gether. These wires had a large ring on them 
to which was attached the chain from the 
leopard’s collar. As each wire was about 
forty yards long the leopards got plenty of 
exercise running up and down. Most un- 
fortunately this resulted in a tragedy. The 
wires loosened. One morning we came out 
and found the two little leopards tangled up 
together. Their chains had gotten twisted. 
The little female was dead and her brother 
was lying on her dead body whining and cry- 
ing piteously. Gently we loosened his collar 
and untangled the chains. He watched us 
and helped by being quiet and docile. But 
he never got over the loss. For two or 
three days he moped and drooped. After- 
wards he was sulky and inclined to be savage. 
He did not blame us for losing his sister I am 
sure. But he could not understand. Some- 
thing inexplicable and frightening had hap- 
pened and it made him timid. A timid 
animal is always dangerous. You never know when it may 
become frightened or think itself in danger. It is then that 
animals turn on their handlers. A courageous, confident 
animal is not dangerous. It is too self-reliant and too trusting 
for that. It is the difficulty of telling a confident animal from 
a timid one which makes for some of the danger attending the 
handling of live wild animals. 

Of all the preying animals afoot day or night in the veldt 
amongst the worst and most destructive are the packs of wild 
dogs. When a pack has passed through a district there is 
nothing in the shape of game to be found in it for days after- 
wards. Every animal has fled before the shrill, yelping pack 
of particolored villains. These packs number as many as 
sixty or more dogs. Once they strike the fresh spoor of some 
unfortunate antelope they never leave it. The panting, worn- 
out animal is chased and chased until it is literally pulled apart 
alive as it staggers along. On four separate occasions I have 
had antelopes come right into my camp to get away from such 
pursuing packs. In Portuguese East Africa wild 
dogs often surrounded our camp at night. Their 
shrill piping yelp moved around us through the 
dark on both sides as the pack split and swept on 
its murderous way across the veldt. 

Even liors flee from these terrors. One of my 
old hunting natives once told me of a scene he 
saw at a waterhole. 

“Tnkos, Buffalo came to this pan to drink every 
evening. I knew this so I went down one evening 
and hid behind some bushes. A lion came down 
to drink. A big lion. A male with black mane. 
He did not. All the time he kept looking over 
his shoulder. Then he jumped into a tree and sat 
onalimb. Three wild dogs came down to drink. After they 
had drunk and gone the lion jumped down and walked off.” 

“Ts a lion afraid of three wild dogs?” 

“Yes, Inkos. Three wild dogs mean that there are others 
not far away. They dm not run alone. Always there are 
many, many of them.” 
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IR a time at Tara we had two wild dogs which were 

very tame. They had collars on and we often took 
them out on a leash for a walk. To me they are hand- 
some brutes. Particolored coats of black, yellow and 
white, a white tipped tail and a pair of enormous petal- 
shaped ears make up an animal which is not only inter- 
esting to look at, but quite distinguished. I think that 
the Lord must have put those enormous ears on wild 
dogs to serve as handles. At any rate that is the use 
that I put them to. .I would pick up a wild dog much as 
you would pick up a rabbit. The dogs did not seem to 
mind one bit. We were great friends. Whenever they 
saw me they would make a quick little whinnying whine 
that was very inducive to petting. They were always 
a trifle shy, but would come when I called them. Out 
on a leash they acted much as would any domestic dog. 
In spite of their ferocity in the bush and their habit of 
biting pieces out of living fleeing animals, I never had 
the faintest trouble with them. They never attempted 
to bite, but then I never gave them occasion to want 
to bite me. 
























place to keep them 
seemed to be the din- 
ing room. For two 
weeks they lived com- 
fortably there in a nest 
of cotton wool in a box. 
Then they grew strong 
enough to go exploring. 
In no time at all they 
learnt that when the 
table boy came in and 
put a white cloth on the 
table, it meant food. 
Once we were seated 









A Lechwe doe nearly got away, 
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A freshly caught young zebra is taken out for a walk 





around, the three little zimbas swarmed out of their box, up 
our legs and onto the table. There they investigated each 
cup and dish for some tempting morsel. If it chanced that 
rice pudding was served as a dessert we had to fight for our 
share. The little cats developed an extraordinary fondness 
for this simple dish. 

At the end of a meal, stuffed to repletion, they would sit up 
straight and begin washing and prinking. Not over five 
inches high and only about an inch and a half thick they looked 
like odd little ornaments placed about the table for decoration. 
One little zimba developed a great fondness for the warm 
teapot. It would curl up against it and go to sleep until 
rudely awakened by the table boy carrying off its friend. 

During the night they would run all over our pole and daga 
huts. They were wonderful climbers. A straight wall was 
a boulevard for them as long as it had a few cracks init. Be- 
fore long we had to cage them to prevent their straying and 
becoming lost. Once they were caged we did not 
see much of them, but they always remained 
friendly. If either Margaret or I sat quietly in 
their cage they would come out of their box and 
climb over us investigating our boots and pockets. 


HEN Mary, the youngest 

of our three elephants, 
was caught she had no teeth. 
The Walkers, who got her, had 
shot a big cow. Mary was so 
young she hardly knew enough to 
fight. Being only about three 
feet high the men just walked her 
off and into camp almost before she 
realized what was happening to 
her. Once in camp she had to be 
taught to drink from a bottle. 
For this kind of feeding we always 
used champagne bottles. They 
are made of heavy glass and have 
the advantage of a ring around the 
neck to which you can attach a 
nipple. Like all young animals, 
Mary took to this method of feed- 
ing readily and soon was progress- 
ing finely on a diet of forty-five bottles of gruel a 
day. After some experimenting we made her gruel 
out of milk, water, corn meal, sugar, condensed 
milk and coarse white flour. This was boiled until 
thoroughly cooked and until it had reached a thick- 
ness which suited Mary’s palate. 

Not long after her arrival in camp Mary became 
very crotchety and objected strongly when any- 
one except her own particular native came near 
her. She wasn’t interested in her food. She sulked 
and slept in the sun for hours on end. She was 
cutting her teeth and it made her feel just as our 
babies feel. Her digestion was upset and for a 
week or more we were on tiptoe to keep her in con- 
dition. She had to have medicine regularly and 
we often massaged her tummy to help her get rid of winds. 
After a meal, her boy, Jim, would wash out her mouth and 
massage her gums gently. Mary would back and throw her 
ears out and roar deep in her stomach, but she liked it. 
Only three feet high and black and very hairy, Mary would 
curl her trunk and make ready to charge. She roared in 
anger and even screamed if we still kept coming. 

As she got her teeth we allowed her to go out onto the veldt 
with the two larger elephants to feed. Every morning about 
six the three elephants would be taken out of their kraal and 
into the bush. Here they spent the morning with sixteen 
natives to hang onto them. Near eleven, they came back to 
camp for their mud bath. The bath consisted of a shallow 
hole dug near the base of an anthill. It was filled with water 
each day. Into this the two larger elephants would rush with 
screams of pleasure. Kicking the mud in all directions they 
would stand on their heads, roll over with all four post-like 
legs straight in the air. The dirt and water flew in all direc- 
tions. The poor natives who had to hang onto their ropes 
were invariably plastered from head to foot. A half-hour of 
wild romping and Bill and Jim would get to their feet and go 
at the real business of taking a mud bath. Scooping up great 
trunkfuls of mud they plastered it on their heads and over 
their backs. Over this mess they blew muddy water until 
they looked more like walking chunks of dirt than elephants. 

From twelve until three they stood sleeping or feeding in the 
kraal. Then out again onto the veldt until six. Out in the 
bush this way they fed themselves, breaking down small trees 

(Concluded on page 57) 
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Wallie on the Arabian Desert 


HEN Abu Fuad, son of a ruler in the Arabian 
hinterland, invited Mr. Durant and his boy to 
visit his parental domains, the American consul 
at Bagdad said: 

“Go by all means. You won’t meet anyone as interesting 
in your travels as this independent Amir who despises us 
white people but nevertheless sends his son to Oxford to 
learn the white man’s ways.” 

So they thanked Abu Fuad profusely, and promised to 
take caravan to the desert town of Sail, as soon as Mr. Du- 
rant’s business permitted him to depart. With a little advice 
for their safe-conduct across the scorching Arabian plain, 
Abu Fuad said farewell, and Wallie Durant spent several 
days of delight helping his father’s consular friend arrange 
for the hire of camels, equipment, food, drivers and an inter- 
preter. All these would meet them at Kabaissa, where the 
desert begins, and to which they would be carried by car. 

Nevertheless, it was with some regret that they both left 
Bagdad. That romantic and historical city with its violently 
contrasting mixture of East and West had presented an ever- 
satisfying feast for their eyes. They would rise to watch 
the red dawn gilding the colorful mosques and minarets with 
their stately sentinels of towering date-trees. They would 
walk abroad in the cool of the evening, observing the pro- 
cession on New Street. 

Wallie soon learned to distinguish between the swarthy, 
keen-eyed town Arabs with their handsome keffiehs and the 
wilder plainsmen, Bedouins, with pigtails depending on 
either side of the head. He learned how picturesque were 
the ancient Hebrews, whose women passed him now, with 
veiled faces, in georgeous gowns, and whose men so often 
presented a ludicrous appearance with their red tarbooshes 
and ugly modern clothes. And moving through this throng 
at leisurely pace would come British officers in tropical 
garb, Tommies resembling Boy Scouts with their knee pants, 
white ladies in their Parisian frocks. 

“Gee! I’d like to come back, Dad,” ejaculated the boy. 

“Perhaps we shall sometime,” said Mr. Durant, who had 
found Bagdad as exciting as did his son. 

The drive to Kabaissa was tame enough, unless one counted 
the thrill that one gets from riding in a ramshackle car over 
a road pitted with a perfect small-pox of holes. Not until 
they sighted their camel train at the outskirts of the town, 
indeed, did these two Americans realize the romantic ad- 
venture that was before them. 

They were to travel by litter, a most uncomfortable method, 
as they soon discovered. This either consists of two wooden 
platforms slung on each side of the camel and held in place by 
cords across the hump, on which you lie on a mattress ona plat- 
form as best you can. There was a camel for each, several 
other pack-animals, with 
big bags of water fast- 
ened to their harness 
beneath the belly, 
mounts for the Arabian 
escort which included 
several men, among 
them a leader who rode 
ahead of the train and 
an interpreter who at- 
tended to the visitors’ 
wants. 


BRE Lae 


HOUGH they set 

out at dawn, it was 
not long before the sun, 
that white man’s enemy 
in the East, had begun 
to pour on them a piti- 
less stream of light. It 
blazed in the blue 
heavens like a_ fierce 
fire. It was reflected 
from the copper-colored 
desert which it had 
turned into a_ blinding 
furnace. Nowhere was 
there any shade. The 
brush, through which 
they rode, was scorched. 
By noon they had sunk- 
en into the vague daze 
which afflicts the mind 
of any being unaccus- 
tomed to such exposure. 
All they craved was 
water, and for luncheon 
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they were more than content -with some tinned fruit. 

“How do they stand it, Dad?” called Wallie, weakly, to his 
father, pointing to some of the Arabs who trotted, singing by 
the caravan. 

“Habit, son. Habit. They’d probably die in our climate.” 

Since the camels could cover no more than a couple of 
miles an hour, these natives easily kept step all day. It was 
with relief that the Americans saw the sun finally decline in 
the sky, and heard the leader of the caravan call out an order. 

“‘He find place camp,” explained the interpreter. 

It proved to be a little hollow between the rippling hills 
that break the Arabian desert plains. Camping here is always 
done in a wadi with the object of concealing the necessary 
fires from the keen eyes of predatory Bedouin nomads. To 
the scout, Wallie, however, this chosen spot did not seem 
particularly safe. It was amply protected on one side, it is 
true, by a fairly sheer elevation which was faced on the other 
side by one lower. There was a rise at the farther end, too, 
but at the point where they entered, the ground was almost 
level with the plain. 


Rot he and Mr. Durant, trusting their guides and being, 
moreover, too weary for further effort, made no comment 
on theless pleasant aspects of the proposed resting-place. More- 
over, they were both interested in the subsequent manceuvres. 
They halted, the natives began unloading the Durant im- 
pedimenta, which they piled on the floor of the valley. Then 
they pitched the tents, but, before beginning to prepare 
the meal, they drove the camels off to the higher ground, 
where guarded, they were to be left to graze until dark. 


Later, hobbled, they wéuld be gathered about the encampment: 


as a form of protection against marauders. 

The Durants, preferring to be their own cooks, had already 
built a fire and were preparing the ingredients for supper, 
when to their ears came the sound of scuffling. Followed a 
noise of sibilant voices and then a squeal. 

“What on earth—” began Mr. Durant. 

‘‘Holding a sort of Donnybrook fair out there,’’ commented 
Wallie. 

The disturbance grew louder, and the two could distinguish 
now the pad-pad of camel hoofs, as if the animals were being 
forced to a fast pace. They were about to sit down to eat, 
when Mr. Durant said quietly: 

“Guess, son, I’ll take a look around first and see what 
these fellows are about.” 

He stood up and strolled off, with Wallie at his heels, 
curious to get a view of what might be some strange Arab 
custom. They had just reached the spur of the higher hill, 
when they came face to face with six Bedouins. A scamp is 
easily recognizable, in no matter what land he lives. Instinct 


TO 





Three of the plainsmen had surrounded the senior Durant, separating him from his son 


and intelligence told the Durants at once that here they were 
confronted by the desert plague, outlaws who pay no allegiance 
to any leader but their own appetites, over whom no civilized 
nation has been able to get control. 

The Americans halted, and at once a Bedouin, evidently 
a leader, approached them. He said something, but they 
had no clue to his language. By this time three of the plains- 
men had surrounded the senior Durant, separating him from 
his son, who was some paces to the right. 

“Quiet, Wallie,” his father called, fearing his boy’s impulsive 
valor. 

As if the voice had issued an order, the leader’s hand shot 
out, reaching for Mr. Durant’s inside pocket. The fellow 
knew where to hunt a white traveler’s valuables. Despite 
his desire to preserve the peace, this movement was too much 
for the American. Promptly, he drove a fist to his assailant’sjaw. 
The Bedouin dropped, and the others hesitated perceptibly. 

“‘Can’t be armed, Dad,” cried Wallie, instantly pulling his 
gun and firing into the air. The report had a quick result. 
Immediately, the outlaws turned tail and ran up the hill, 
with Wallie in pursuit. It was dark now, but he could see 
them scrambling hastily on what were evidently racing 
camels. They were soon out of sight in the gloom. 

He glanced about for their own escorts, and could see but 
two camels cropping the brush calmly. He supposed that 
the Arabs had hidden. Perhaps his father, who curiously 
had not followed him, was routing them out now. He re- 
turned to the hollow, and there he found the elder man 
lying on the ground. Terrified, he ran to him and was startled 
to find blood gushing from his mouth. 

“Dad, what is it?” 

Mr. Durant did not speak. Rushing to the water-bag, 
Wallie filled a cup and brought it back. First he washed the 
blood away and then poured some water down the. throat. 
He was relieved to see by the light of his electric torch that 
the eyes had opened after a flicker. 

‘““What’s happened, Dad?” 

“‘Knifed me in the back son—one of them, when I socked 
that fellow in the jaw. Go, get some of our men, quickly, 
Bring your gun.”’ The voice, growing weaker, ceased. 


A CHILL crept over the boy. Was his Dad dying here in 
this wilderness? Go? Where was he togo? He called for 
Abdullah, the interpreter, raced out and around the hills. 
There was no sign of a native. Did his father want him then 
to hurry back to Kabaissa and bring help? No, of course, 
he wanted Wallie to save his own life. These fellows might 
return in the morning with helpers. 

He laughed aloud somewhat hysterically, as he realized his 
father’s intention. No, by heck, he was going to stay. 

His first job was to 
Se Sal @ get his father back to 
~~ his couch, not a simple 
one, for the man weighed 
about two hundred 
pounds. He managed 
it, pausing for breath 
every few seconds, but, 
before placing him on 
the cot, he cut away 
coat and shirt tenderly. 
Fortunately, he had his 
own medical kit slung 
on his shoulders as well 
as other supplies. 

The wound was under 
the right blade, and the 
boy. was glad to see it 
bled well. 

“That'll wash away 
any poison,” he re- 
flected, as he cleaned it 
out with water, probed 
in cyanide gauze and 
bandaged it up. 

Then, having made 
his father as comfort- 
able as possible, he sat 
down to wait — and 
think. He did not dare 
retire himself for fear 
of another surprise at- 
tack, so, fortifying him- 
self with a dose of 
quinine, he huddled in 
his blankets. It was as 
(Concluded on page 47) 
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The Hike That Failed 


By Joseph B. Ames 
Illustrated by Remington Schuyler 


PART II 


EITHER of the. scouts 

made any further protest. 

Both seemed to realize the 

complete futility of trying in 
any way to move the giant bandit whose 
utter callousness was only too apparent. 
Curtly he waved them to an open space 
between the thinning pines and as he 
stood aside for them to precede him, his 
glance fell upon the toboggan Tex Baxter 
was dragging. 

“Shove that thing in behind the 
bushes an’ leave it,”’ he ordered harshly. 
“No use luggin’ it along.” 

Then suddenly he changed his mind, 
perhaps perceiving a use to which the 
toboggan might be put. 

“Better keep hold of it after all,” he 
abruptly decided. ‘‘Get a move on. 
We ain’t going to hang around here all 
night.” 

As the boys moved on together, guided 
by occasional curt directions from the 
man behind, Baxter tried more calmly to 
consider their position and found little 
comfort in the process. Rogers had told 
them that if they could not manage to 
get back that night he wouldn’t worry if 
they didn’t show up till morning. They 
were not expected in Middletown, of 
course, so that ten hours or more would 
elapse before their disappearance would 
be discovered. For hours Rogers and the 
scouts would suppose them well along on 
their errand of warning—could have no 
idea that they had miserably failed at the 
very outset. No one in town would know. 
With this delay the bandits would have 
ample time to make their escape. As for 
himself and Murphy 

With a desperate effort Baxter thrust 
from his mind any speculation as to what 
their ultimate fate would be at the hands 
of this band of hardened, unscrupulous 
criminals. He did not quite believe that 
they would be ruthlessly put out of the 
way. That was, somehow, just a little 
beyond the reach of his imagination—a 
thing fantastic, unreal, impossible to 
exactly comprehend, though not im- 
probable as he realized only too well from 
similar cases he had read or heard about. 
He wasn’t fool enough not to appreciate 
that their position was hazardous to a 
degree, but to keep on thinking about it 
accomplished nothing and set his nerves to jangling at a mo- 
ment when he was making a desperate effort to recover his 
poise and self-control. 

Their way led almost due south. Baxter knew it from the 
stars aided by an intimate acquaintance with this whole 
mountainous section. It was not long before he realized that 
they were heading toward Ransom’s Folly. He ought to have 
guessed it from the first. The place formed an ideal refuge, 
remote yet convenient to these unused mountain roads. The 
very fact that almost any one in Middletown not only knew 
of its existence but from the valley could actually see the roof- 
lines of the deserted house perched on the cliff, added to its 
security. It would be difficult to imagine even hardened 
bandits taking refuge within sight of the scene of their 
crime. 

Following their captor’s instructions, they approached the 
building from a direction Baxter had never taken before. 
Leaving the open they plunged into a grove of pines so thick 
and gloomy that the bandit was forced to lead the way with 
a lighted electric torch. Their course through these close-set 
masses of brown tree-trunks seemed endless. The light snow 
had scarcely filtered through the tangled mat of interlacing 
branches. The management of the toboggan drew difficult; 

every now and then it caught on some obstruction and had to 
be jerked loose or untangled. Urged on by the man, whose 
impatience seemed suddenly to have increased, they stumbled 
blindly forward to emerge at length into a partial clearing. 
With a final struggle they dragged the toboggan through the 
prickly remnants of ancient rose bushes and halted before the 
overpowering, encompassing shadow of a house. 








Grasping Murphy’s arm he moved swiftly and noiselessly down the hall 


AXTER knew it for the front of Ransom’s Folly, partly 
from the crunch of grass-grown gravel under foot, partly 
the glimpse of a rickety cupola silhouetted against the brilliant 
sky, now grown perceptibly brighter by the light of the newly 
risen moon. Another thing he noticed before the flashlight 
was turned away—the front wheels'and hood of a sedan, the 
body of which was hidden beneath the drooping branches of a 
great magnolia. 

“This way,” growled the outlaw, his torch flickering along 
the left-hand wing of the deserted house. 

Baxter dropped the rope of the toboggan. The three moved 
on past the wing and came to the pillared entrance of the great 
house. The whole wide facade was black as night, but as their 
guide mounted the stone steps and rapped peculiarly on the 
heavy wooden door, this swung open disclosing the main hall 
lighted dimly by a single oil lamp carried by a slim, wiry young 
man whose hard, sharp-cut familiar face took on a sudden 
expression of surprise as he perceived the boys. 

““What the—”’ he exclaimed and then paused, lips curling 
in a sardonic grin. ‘‘So they did follow, huh?” he remarked 
crisply, setting the lamp down on a dusty table. “I kind of 
thought they would.” 

The big man pushed the boys inside the hall, closing and 
bolting the door after them. 

“Follow!” he rumbled. “Oh, no. You got ’em wrong, 
Pete. They wouldn’t think of such a thing. They just forgot 
somethin’ an’ started back to Middletown to get it.” 

The younger outlaw’s face darkened and his eyes glittered. 
“So that’s the yarn, huh?” he grated. ‘Goin’ back to spill 
it to the cops!”” One hand leaped out and caught Baxter’s 





shoulder in a grip of steel. “You scum!” 
he snarled. “I’ve got a good mind 
to-——?”’ 

His right hand flashed to his hip but 
the other grasped his wrist. ‘No noise, 
Pete,” he objected. “It might be safe 
enough, but we can’t take a chance, 
That cabin ain’t a mile away. Fetch the 
rope an’ we’ll tie ’em fast till we decide 
what to do.” 

The fellow hesitated reluctantly. Then 
with an oath and a vicious shake he 
hurled Baxter back against the door and 
turned away. 

Ted caught at the heavy bronze door- 
knob and managed to save himself from 
falling. His face was white, his lips blood- 
less; perspiration broke out on his fore- 
head; he felt a little sick. It was not the 
physical pain which had stunned and 
dazed him, though that was sharp enough, 
but the mental shock of that vicious, 
unexpected outburst of raw violence. 

Ted had read of such things in news- 
papers—of men ruthlessly shot down 
without a chance, or warning. Only too 
often the details of brutal crimes are 
blazoned in the daily prints. Now and 
again even in the reading his blood had 
boiled at some particularly atrocious bit 
of villainy. But to suddenly find himself 
in the plight of one of those unfortunates 
he had read about was altogether different. 

The boy had more than an average 
amount of grit and courage; his life had 
never been of the sheltered, secluded sort. 
He could remember more than one 
desperate physical encounter with the 
rougher mill-hand element of Middletown, 
but those had been more or less clean 
fights from which one might emerge with 
cuts and bruises, black eyes or sprained 
tendons. To be suddenly confronted by 
violent death—to feel that seconds stood 
between him and eternity, was quite 
enough to shatter his self-control and 
tear his nerves to tatters. 

For a long moment Ted sagged against 
the door, his glance dazedly following the 
retreating bandit, who walked swiftly 
down the wide hall and disappeared into a 
room on the left. He was aware of the 
big man’s curious casual regard, aware 
that Joe Murphy, white to the lips, had 

shrunk behind the latter and seemed on 
the point of collapse. 

Then, slowly, gradually, Baxter’s 
courage flowed back. A dull smoldering anger surged ‘up in 
him, burning away little by little the sense of shock and horror. 
His color returned; imperceptibly his well-muscled body 
straightened, determination glinted in his clear brown eyes. 

The transformation, however, was so slow and subtle 
scarcely to be noticed. Certainly the brawny bandit did not 
seem to be aware of any change in the boy and by the time the 
other returned Baxter had so schooled himself to repression 
that outwardly there appeared to be no difference in his condi- 
—" that of Joe Murphy, who was plainly petrified with 
right. 

The gray-capped fellow brought with him a length of thin, 
strong rope with which both boys were trussed up with effi- 
ciency and dispatch. The younger outlaw seemed to take 
particular delight in drawing the knots so tight that both boys 
groaned with pain. He left them with a sneering laugh, obliv- 
ious to the fact that while Murphy’s complaints were genuine, 
Baxter had moaned merely to cover the fact that he was 
making every effort of tensed strained muscles to keep the 
cord from biting too hopelessly into his flesh. 


HAVING secured their prisoners and cautioned them with 
lurid threats against stirring, the outlaws departed 
carrying away the lamp. For a little space the two boys lay 
motionless on the floor close to a rickety, moth-eaten couch, 
part of the furniture which had been left in the deserted 
mansion. Presently Murphy gave a suppressed groan and 
Baxter, whose mind had been working feverishly, managed to 
squirm a little closer to his companion. 
“Joe!” he whispered softly. 
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“Yeah?” breathed Murphy a trifle quaveringly. 

“You got good teeth?” pursued Baxter. 

Murphy caught his breath. ‘What the dickens * 

“Listen,” cut in Ted in that same cautious undertone. 
““We’ve got to get away from here—quick. There’s no telling 
what they'll do to us vzhen they’re ready to beat it. The rope 
around my wrists isn’t so awful tight. If you could manage to 
loosen the knots with your teeth a 

He paused expectantly. Murphy hesitated an instant. 
Then— ‘Roll over close,” he whispered, a trembling hope 
thrilling his low voice. ‘Maybe I can do something.” 








AXTER obeyed promptly, landing against Murphy’s body 
witha jolt. Presently he felt the latter wriggling down. It 
seemed a long time before he was aware of sharp tugs and 
twitches on the rope knotted about his wrists. From where he 
lay he could see the dull glow outlining the door well down the 
hall through which the two bandits had disappeared. He 
guessed that the wounded man was there, fora broken murmur 
of voices reached him, low and indistinguishable. How long, he 
wondered, with a sinking sense of helplessness, would it take 
them to make their preparations for departure? For several 
minutes Murphy’s efforts to loosen the rope continued steadily. 
Then all at once they ceased. 

“‘What’s the matter?” breathed Baxter anxiously. ‘‘Can’t 
you work it?” 

“‘T—don’t know,” panted Murphy. “It seems a little looser, 
but my jaws are paralyzed. I’ve got to rest a minute.” 

Ted bit his lips to quell an impatient retort and then tried 
to relax. But every muscle seemed tense and strained; his 
nerves were jumpy, sweat dampened his forehead as he kept his 
gaze fixed on that distant, dimly lighted doorway in a perfect 
agony of suspense. 

It seemed ages before Murphy resumed his slow, laborious 
efforts. Ted longed to aid him, but dared not move his hands 
for fear of tightening the knots. He was conscious for some 
time of Murphy’s hot breath against his wrists; then all at 
once he realized that the boy’s movements had changed in 
character. He drew away slightly and there was a little tug 
on the rope. Once more the maneuver was repeated and 
abruptly Ted felt the rope loosen. He ventured to draw his 
wrists apart a bit and his heart leaped as he felt the rope give 
with the effort. A second later he had 
slipped his hands free and was fumbling 
for his knife. 

His fingers were so numb and cramped 
that it was some time before he could 
detach this from the hook on his belt. 
When at last he did so it was difficult to 
open the blade. But at length he managed 
it, slashed the rope about his ankles and 
turned to free Murphy. 

As he felt for the latter’s wrists, Bax- 
ter’s hands shook and he was almost 
suffocated by the rapid beating of his 
‘heart. Suppose the bandits came out 
now—now, when success was almost 
within their grasp. That did not bear 
thinking of. Gripping his lower lip be- 
tween his teeth, he pulled himself together 
with an effort and sliced through the rope 
which bound Murphy’s wrists and ankles. 
He tried to spring up and failed ignobly; 
made a second strenuous effort and 
managed to drag himself upright. Then, 
grasping Murphy’s hands, he pulled the 
other boy to his feet, steadying him by an 
arm about his shoulder. And there for a 
space the two hung together, free, yet still 
held captive by numbed, cramped legs 
which seemed to have no life at all left in 
them. 

That forced delay seemed to Ted the 
bitterest moment of the whole nerve- 
racking experience. At any instant the 
bandits might return to find them here— 
helpless! Suddenly he felt he could not 
bear it another instant and with gritted 
teeth he managed to stagger to the wall 
dragging Murphy with him. Slowly they 
made their way along this to the door, but 
Baxter did not stop there. The lock and 
heavy bolts and chain were ponderous and 
clumsy; the hinges screeched with rust. 
The first attempt to manipulate this hard- 
ware would raise a racket which must 
reach the outlaws’ ears. Fortunately, 
however, there was another outer door 
in the left-hand wing, and Baxter, who 
had once been through the house, re- 
membered how to reach it. 


TILL half-supporting Murphy, he 

drew him cautiously across the hall to 
a door placed to the left of a-large fire- 
place. This opened into a long corridor ' 
and was not quite closed. Slipping 
through, Baxter gently thrust the door 
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to behind them and for the first time in the last half hour 
or more he ventured to breathe freely. 

Along the right-hand side of the corridor, which led from 
the main hall to the kitchen and servants’ quarters in the wing, 
were several doors which gave access to rooms overlooking the 
valley. One of these was outlined by a thin pencilling of light. 
Ted guessed that it led into the room where the wounded man 
lay and knew that it was not quite closed. The latter feature 
puzzled him a little, but there was no time to pause and con- 
sider. Grasping Murphy’s arm, he moved swiftly and noise- 
lessly on down the passageway, the fingers of his free-hand 
sweeping lightly over the left-hand wall. Three windows 
passed under his trailing touch before he touched the moulded 
panels of a door and stopped abruptly. Feeling about he 
found the key and turned it carefully. The lock gave forth no 
sound, the door yielded to his gentle push almost as if the 
hinges had been oiled. A moment later he and Murphy were 
out in the winter night, breathing in the sharp, frosty air with 
a relish not to be described. 

“I’m going to get the toboggan,” whispered Baxter, his 
courage and self-possession amazingly restored. “It won’t 
take a minute.” 


> 


MURPHY started to protest, but Ted was already speeding 
across the snow toward the big magnolia tree. Even in 
this short time the rising moon had wrought a noticeable change 
in their surroundings. , The bulking shadows of the house had 
foreshortened. Through a broad vista to the east the silvery 
light laid a softly brilliant pathway across the glittering snow, 
picking out the delicate tracery of leafless shrubs and trees, 
gleaming on a mellowed, marble Hercules standing on a 
broken pedestal in the center of the curving drive. But Baxter 
who had seen that statue many times before, was not disturbed 
by its curiously lifelike quality. Accurately he dived into the 
shadows, groped for the rope and dragged the toboggan from 
where it had slid when he abandoned it. He had turned back 
toward Murphy, who was following him slowly, when suddenly 
there flashed into his brain an amazing possibility. 

“Take this,” he told Murphy curtly, thrusting the toboggan 
rope into the other’s hand. ‘Listen. We can’t go back 
through the woods and we can’t take the old drive out; they’ll 
be going that way. We'll have to duck around by the edge of 








With a frantic shove he sent the toboggan over the verge and caught his breath as one falling into a bottomless pit 
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the cliff and circle the pines to the north. They aren’t so 
thick there. You beat it with the toboggan and wait for me 
in the shadows just beyond the corner of the wind. I won’t 
be two shakes.” 

“But what you going to do?” demanded the bewildered 
Murphy. 

“I’m going to cut their tires,” Baxter told him swiftly. 

““My gosh!” gasped Murphy. ‘“You’re taking an awful 
chance.” 

“Not much,” retorted Ted. ‘It won’t take two seconds, 
hardly, and think how it will ball them up. Beat it, Joe, and 
wait for me where I told you.” 

With marked reluctance Murphy slowly turned away 
dragging the toboggan behind him, while Baxter ran back 
toward the half-hidden car, opening his knife. His impulse 
was to drive the blade into the inflated rubber with vicious 
fervor, but in time he realized what the consequence of that 
would be. Carefully, then, he punctured the near front 
tire and while the air was hissing forth, he treated one of the 
rears and the two spares to the same process. Darting back 
to the front, he dug his blade deep, slicing the rubber for a 
foot or more. Having similarly ruined the others, he was on 
the point of beating a retreat when abruptly, without a sign of 
warning, the side door through which he and Murphy had 
lately made their escape, was flung open and several figures 
issued forth. Baxter had no time to fly—barely time enough 
to fling himself under cover of some near-by bushes, before the 
brilliant beam of a powerful electric torch cut through the 
luminous darkness. 

“Thought you said you’d locked that door.” 

The voice of the big, burly outlaw came clearly to Ted’s 
ears. So did the reply of the bandit, Pete. 

“T thought I did. I could of sworn I turned that blasted 
key.” 

“‘Well, it don’t make no matter. Take it easy, Hank, an’ 
lean on us. There ain’t no hurry. We got all the rest of the 
night ahead of us.” 

As the trio came nearer, Baxter, perceiving the middle man 
leaning heavily upon the other two, realized why they had 
used this shorter route-instead of issuing by the more distant 
entrance door. He realized also, with poignant relief, that 
their escape. had evidently not yet been discovered. Cow- 
ering in his hiding place, Ted watched 
with bated breath the careful placing 
of the wounded man in the back seat 
of the sedan, expecting that at any 
moment they would notice the ruined 
tires. Evidently they did not, for no re- 
marks were passed. And when at length 
the two active bandits stood away from 
the car, Ted suddenly noticed a suit- 
case deposited on the running board. 
Staring at it he drew a quick, sharp 
breath and the blood began to pulse 
warmly through his veins. 

“T’m goin’ back now an’ settle those 
two kids,” stated the man with the gray 
cap with chill and vicious determination. 

“Why not leave ’em lay,” suggested 
the big fellow. ‘They can’t do us no 
harm tied up that way.” 

“Harm or not,” retorted the other in a 
voice which set every nerve in Baxter’s 
body quivering, ‘‘they need a lesson.” 

“You’re crazy, Pete,” protested the 
burly outlaw, a note of uneasiness in his 
husky voice. “What’s the use of stirrin’ 
up trouble when it don’t do us a mite o’ 
good?” 

Without replying, the younger outlaw 
turned away abruptly and started toward 
the house. For an instant the other 
hesitated, then strode after him. 


RIEFLY Baxter’s gaze followed 
them, then flashed back to that suit- 
case resting on the running board. 
Some one had turned on the car lights and 
the shabby leather case was clearly visible. 
Ted had not the least doubt that it 
contained the money stolen from the 
bank. His impulse was to snatch it up 
and run away. That would, indeed, be a 
perfect revenge for the humiliation he and 
Murphy had suffered at the hands of these 
outlaws. For a little space he hesitated, 
torn between a very wholesome fear, a 
keen desire to “get even,” and a longing 
to make up to Rogers and the rest for their 
failure earlier in the evening. 

Abruptly the latter impulse conquered. 
He watched the side door close, waited a 
breathless second or two, and darting 
from his hiding place, snatched the suit- 
case from the running-board and raced 
toward the corner of the house. 

A hoarse cry from the interior of the 

(Continued on page 66) 
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The Hens of Fore and Aft 


By Charles Tenney Jackson 
Illustrated by Bert N. Salg 


ALLIS HARMON was 

cleaning up the family’s old 

stone farmhouse on Elk 

Point along the Virginia 
shore of Chesapeake Bay for a week-end 
gang when he first noticed the latest 
exploit of the U. S. Devil Dogs. 

Now a Horse Marine might find use for 
hay, but Wallis knew that Ex-Sergeant 
Clancy, who had retired from Chateau 
Thierry with a medal and a good Govern- 
ment leg which would do everything 
except kick, was nothing of the sort. 
Therefore, when the baldheaded Leather- 
neck was discovered rowing a skiff load 
of clover cut from the Harmon slough 
meadow, out to the old stranded freighter 
a mile off Elk Point, Wallis pulled in his 
handline fishing and drifted down that 
way to see what was up. 

Sergeant Clancy had climbed labori- 
ously up the gangway he had built from 
a float at the ship’s port side, and then 
hoisted the hay aboard with a boat 
tackle. Then he hastily disappeared to be 
found later on the amidships bridge wip- 
ing his brow but acting with entire dignity 
when Wallis Harmon’s boat drifted past 
the hawser on the hot calm of a flood tide. 

Wallis knew all about this ship though 
he never had been out to her from the 
farm. She was a small wooden freighter, 
one of the hundreds hastily built during 
the war and then junked to rot on the 
mud. Her high empty hulk, streaked and 
unkempt, was held to the bay shoal by 
a short anchor chain, where the junk 
fleet custodians moored her after she 
broke from the sister ships up the shore. 
Mr. Clancy, retired marine, had been one 
of the caretakers, and he had grabbed this 
hulk for his own duties. 

Wallis Harmon knew all about Clancy, 
too—except this hay business.. Eighteen 
years’ service stripes Clancy could sport 
besides the medal and yet he had retired 
with a grievance. It had to do with 
a bluejacket named Skeeter Smith who 
had licked him at Brest when the first of 
the A. E. F. had landed for the world war. 
Either that or Clancy had licked Skeeter, 
depending on who told it, but anyhow, the 
affair had “broke” the Sergeant’s rating 
for the time so that he had to go to the 
front, win his medal and lose his leg, in 
the ranks and fined a month’s pay. No 
glory after that could appease Clancy, 
and all he would relate of the war now was 
what this Gob did to him, and what he 
would do to the Gob if ever they met 
again, which seemed unlikely, for Skeeter 
was with the Atlantic fleet; and Clancy, 
now retired and with this landsman’s job 
as one of the junk fleet caretakers. 

“Hello, Sergeant!” yelled Wallis from 
his skiff: ‘Hey, there!” 

“‘Well, I swiped a load on you, but your 
old man told me to go to it out in that 
slough there,” said Clancy distantly, and 
then added, to change the subject: 
“Catchin’ anything this tide?” 

“Bunch of croakers. But say—hey? 
What you want clover hay on this ship 
for, Clancy? From all these handlines 
hanging over the rail you must be baiting 
for sea cows.” 

“‘Sea cows is close to it,” responded 
Clancy. ‘Now, boy, my business ain’t 
nothin’ I want to get official notice of, 
usin’ gove’ment property this way, but 
sling a leg up and watch the gang fall to 
chow when I sound mess call.”’ 

Wallis drifted astern to the float. Then 
he yelled. 

“Ducks!” 

“No, it ain’t ducks,” retorted Clancy. 





*“No Marine would have to do with ducks. Ducks is like 
gobs. Flatfootin’ around to swab the decks is the best you 
could think of ’em. All I use ’em for is to stand watch.” 

But the float below the improvised ladder was swarming with 
fat ducks. Wallis had to pick a way past them, and when 
he got to the rail the indignant quacking and flapping of 
wings ceased. 

“You see?” continued Clancy. “Nobody can board this 
ship without me knowin’ it. I chunk ’em some green feed and 
grain down there on the float, but no duck is allowed to set 
foot on deck.” 

Wallis looked fore and aft. The desolate, sunwarped decks 
past the cargo hatches and the loading masts were empty of 
gear just as the freighter had come from the yards, but all 
along were wooden shelters; and scratching in scattered clover 
and chopped feed were chickens, little and big, and of all 
colors and breeds. 


w= the visitor got to the bridge deck Sergeant Clancy 
sat by the wheelhouse trying to look as if he didn’t care 
what anyone thought. Wallis Harmon slid up on the rail 
and grinned. 

“Well, a quiet life for a leatherneck that served from Peking 
to Haiti and way stations,” said Clancy. ‘“‘ With my allowance 
for the leg, and chickens I’m looking forward to peace. Got 
nothin’ against nobody but that Gob, Skeet Smith, who got me 
broke once.” 

“Chickens?” chuckled Wallis. ‘Now, I see where the clover 
goes and all the bay fishing. Chickens on deck and ducks to 
her draft mark! Some ship, Mr. Clancy! Does the Govern- 
ment know about it?” 

“No inspector’s worried us yet. Instead o’ gunnery this 
ship’s goin’ in for hennery. But, man, her two thousand tons 
burden ain’t a feather to what’s on a chicken raiser’s mind. 
Come look around. This ship’s hittin’ on all four incubators 
this week, but the port aft one’s liable to flare her lamp and 
cook them eggs instead o’ hatchin’’em. Some fresh bird up to 
Baltimore told me if I fed them chickens fish meat they’d 
sprout fins and no feathers, but none o’ them agriculture books 
mention it. How about it, son?” 

“‘Here’s hoping! I’d like to see one,” laughed Wallis. 

The Hen Marine showed Wallis around. Besides the 
weather deck coops and runs, the lower deck was partitioned, , 
and with the great cargo hatches open there was plenty of light 
as well as range for Mr. Clancy’s crew. Clancy was mighty 
proud when he saw Wallis didn’t give him the laugh. 

“T catch plenty o’ rainwater for ’em off the housin’ and fore- 
castle,” said the sergeant, ‘‘and while some o’ them Wyan- 
dottes wore their toes lame tryin’ to scratch the deck seams 
they’ve all got their sea legs now, and no blow worries ’em. 
I got a rooster for’ard, son, that climbs on top the hatch coamin’ 
every mornin’ and sounds off for daylight. He’s blue-black 
and got red facin’s on his uniform, and them ducks down on the 
float know he’s a Marine and can their chatter when he pipes 
general quarters.” 

Wailis looked over the incubators with the proud skipper. 
Two sixty-egg batteries and two of a hundred and twenty, she 
carried, said Clancy, and he expected a hatching the next week 
from the aft starboard incubator if he could keep the heat 
right. All in all, nothing worried him except thunder storms 
whose reverberations, Clancy vowed, had ruined one hatching. 

Wallis had this on his mind the following week when he 
pulled away from the Elk Point landing. . The other fellows 
would not get down till Saturday, but Wallis had brought out 
the stuff from town. It was a hot, dead calm evening, with 
black clouds piled high over the green tidewater lands west- 
ward when he rowed to the hulk. 

A fair-sized devil dog laundry hung aft of the deckhouse, and 
on the bridge sat Sergeant Clancy, as usual, casting a serious 
gray eye fore and aft over his deep-sea chicken ranch. He 
waved to Wallis’ greeting. The weather-deck chickens were 
still scratching their feed, but the shades of evening already , 
darkened the coops and brooder pens below which got air 
from the open hatches. 

“Well, how’s the old hen cruiser logging it off?” grinned 
Wallis. 

“The big bunch o’ chicks ought to be out tomorrow. Say, 
boy, the last hatchin’ I only lost fifteen out of a hundred and 
twenty. The Boche handed us more casualties than that ‘he 
first rattle. Maybe you want to lend a hand next week with 
the fryers I got about ready for the Baltimore market?” 

“You bet I will, Clancy.” Wallis looked down at the half- 
grown lot in the forward pens. ‘Mixed green clover and grain 
and chopped fish seems what they needed. You got a hundred 
dollars’ worth ready for shipment right now.” 

“And them birds in France thought all a Marine could do 
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was fight?” mused Clancy. ‘Well, we'll use both skiffs gettin’ 
the crates to the Milliken wharf to catch the packet.” 

Wallis watched the thunderheads in the west. Clancy’s 
chickens were going to roost early because of the storm dark- 
ness. The black Wyandotte rooster with the red wing trim- 
nings sat on the fore cargo hatch and crowed shrilly. 

“‘Pipin’ ’em down,” said Clancy, “‘but he acts uneasy. It’s 
the weather. That bird’s a human barometer. Well, son, 
stay to chow.” 

Wallis knew he ought to be off before the squall hit. But 
the gallant Marine was lonely, he knew, despite his invariable 
joking, so they fell to arguing hens and fryer prices after the 


* meal and then went below to Clancy’s usual night inspection. 


Hundreds of brown and yellow chicks were huddled under the 
warm brooders and the glow of the oil lamps in the incubator 
windows gave what the skipper termed a regular home feelin’ 
to the great empty spaces below decks. The two were making 
for the forward companion stairs when the first crash of the 
storm hit above. 

A fierce burst of rain spattered them outside. Clancy went 
limping forward to look to his weather-deck coops. 

Wallis heard the ducks over the rail on the float raise 
a clamor as his skiff banged with the shifting wind. But he 
hurried to assist Clancy at closing the shelters of the older 
chickens. By this time the rain was slanting fiercely, and the 
first wash of dirty seas over the mud shoals came alongside. 

“Big tide tonight,’ yelled Wallis. ‘‘Full moon and the 
creek’s backed full of water from the rains as it was. Wild 
night, Sailor?” 

“Lay off that sailor stuff!” The Marine came floundering 
before the wind to the shelter of the bridge. “Say, did you 
notice anything funny just now?” 


ALLIS stopped. He had felt a swerve of the great 

hulk. Then without a word he dashed forward till he 
got on the forecastle deck past the useless steam windlass. 
The anchor chain ran out taut through the hawsepipe, but 
when Wallis swung over the bulwark he saw it hung straight 
down over the freighter’s steep bow. 

He dashed back past the foremast and hatch and up the 
steps to the midships bridge deck. The skipper of the hen 
ship stood in the lee of the wheelhouse trying to light a lantern. 

“Clancy, this ship is broadside to! She’s dragged her hook— 
she’s adrift in Chesapeake Bay!” 

“You ain’t tellin’ me nothin’. I felt her swing. She’ll get 
to deep water and roll them Cross Bar Plymouth Rock eggs 


” 


crazy—— 


“Aw, eggs . . . this ship’ll pile ashore somewhere, or drift 
out past the Capes! Clancy, that’s a hurricane gale comin’ on!” 

“That aft port incubator due for a hatchin’ tomorrow,” 
continued Clancy. ‘Get below. We got to shift cargo. The 
rain’ll get the brooders, and I got three hundred and sixty 
chicks in ’em.” 

Wallis ran to the port side. He had heard a faint smash. 

“The float’s gone. My skiff with it—and your ducks, 
Clancy!” 

“Don’t make me laugh. It’s good weather for gobs. Let 
’em ride. Let’s shift the brooders away from the hatch 
openin’s.”’ ‘i 

Darkness and whirling gusts of rain and wind came down 
the cargo spaces as the two shoved the movable brooders back 
from thestorm. Then they went aft to the incubators. Wallis 
watched the flickering lamps uneasily. The freighter was 
beginning to roll in deeper water, and the heaters were not 
secured for rough weather. But Clancy would not listen to any 
talk of putting them out. That would ruin his forthcoming 
hatch of chickens. 

“Stand to, that’s all,” he said. ‘‘ The old craft’s in no danger. 
Nothin’ to hit out in the bay except the Baltimore packet, and 
she passed at dark. Them weather-deck hens are battened 
in, so you and me’ll stand watch below. Chickens first if we 
have to quit ship.” 

Wallis had’to laugh despite his alarm. They heard the howl 
of winds above and the crash of wayes along the hulk. She 
rode high and empty, a mark for every burst of the hurricane 
gale, and when she began to roll heavily, even in the land- 
locked waters of the bay, the hero of Chateau Thierry began 
to charge about his four incubators roaring orders to his 
helper. Frightened squawks came from half-grown pullets 
and cockerels driven from their roosts by the eddies of wind 
down the open cargo holds. 

Now and then one, lifted by the gale, collided with Wallis’ 
face and then was whirled aft under the deckbeams. The dim 
lantern gave little light"as the Marine put up his last sea battle. 

Then a brooder blew over and a swarm of frightened chicks 
spread into the incubator space. Wallis was trying to round 
them in a corner when a yell from the commander brought him 
to the starboard storeroom. A smell of burning oil and a flare 
of light arose. Clancy’s prize incubator had slid off its base, 
the heater upset, and Clancy himself was fighting spreading 
flame. 

Wallis sprang to it with a wet gunnybag, and the two 
stamped and beat the oil from planks and floor. When the last 
of it was being kicked out behind a stack of chicken-feed bags 





Frightened squawks came from half-grown pullets 
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Wallis caught his bootlace in a torn sack and fell headlong into 
the choking fumes. Fire went spreading over his shoulder, 
singed his hair and blistered his cheek till he yelled wildly. 

Into the corner charged Sergeant Clancy: ‘‘Gassed!” he 
shouted, and dragged Wallis back to douse him with wet” bag- 
ging. Then they staggered under the open hatch for air. The 
Marine went on with his grumbling: ‘Well, if any bird had 
told me a guy needs gas masks in’the chicken business I’d 
stayed off it. But we got to get that heater set up and goin’ 
again. The big Rock hatchin’ is due, and a chill’s in that gale 
which would ruin me. Come aft.” 


HEY blocked the big incubators against further shift, saw 

to the heating, and then went up to the galley under the 
bridge deck. The wind was terrific, and rain slanted through 
the wheelhouse quarters where Clancy had bunked. But coffee 
in the galley restored them a bit, and Wallis, his scorched 
face smarting, got drowsy as he watched the white, dirty seas 
through which the helpless freighter tumbled on the long 
teaches of the bay. 

A pale gleam of dawn was coming when he slowly aroused, 
wet and stiff in the reeking galley. Clancy was pacing the 
bridge worriedly. The scud-filled morning showed no shore- 
marks though the wind was lessening. Wallis limped out to his 
comrade. i 

“T got a hunch,” muttered the Marine, “the battle fleet’s 
lyin’ in Hampton Roads, due for big gun practice outside next 
week. I’d like to ride into ’em and knock so much paint off it’d 
take them gobs a week to trim up again, but our eggs won’t 
stand any crash. Them chicks comin’ off to-day ’Il be seasick 
before they break their shells. Let’s get below on inspection.” 
Wallis laughed sorely. Bedraggled hens were staggering 
out of refuges where the gale had hurled them. The skipper did 
not stop to count losses here, but went to the brooders below. 

When they came to the bridge again, glimpses of a stormy 
skyline showed through the dark scud. Wallis concluded the 
drift had carried them across the deeper channel toward the 
eastern shore, for the seas were again tinged with shoal water. 
But surely they would be discovered before the hulk got into 
the sixteen-mile stretch between the Virginia Capes to the 
Atlantic. Clancy’s spirits rose as the sea fell, and when his 
old red-trimmed rooster crowed again from the forehatch 
he yelled greetings. 

“Leave it to the Marines! Say, ain’t that a channel buoy 
off to the right a bit?” 

Wallis turned the binoculars on the spot Clancy indicated. 

(Concluded on page 53) 
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“Keep Going and Never Stop!” 


George Young, 17-year-old “Polar Bear,” Gives a Special Interview 
By Frank Kingaard of the Boy Scout Press Association of Los Angeles 


EFEATING the greatest endurance swimmers of 
the world in perhaps the most grueling, body- 
killing, soul-testing water feat ever accomplished 
by a human, George Young, seventeen-year-old 


This was the opportunity for which George was “‘pre- 
pared,” and he knew it. His life-long pal, Bill Hastings, had 
the remnants of a motorcycle. And each borrowed sixty 


State, the vehicle gasped its last “put-put” and died on their 
hands. They made the rest of their way in an automobile - 
with a couple who gave them a lift. 

On the morning of January 15th, George and his pal were 


dollars from his mother. Somewhere in the West, they are 






















Boy Scout, swam the frigid, treacherous Catalina Channel 


not quite sure whether in Arizona or Arkansas or some other 










































possessed of but sixty cents in real money, but George 





temperature. To this early self- 
training he attributes his ability 
to cross Catalina Channel. 





not be interviewed until numerous pending 
contracts had been settled. 
Kingaard went to press agents of theatres 


exploitation manager lived and sat down in 
the lobby; in an hour she entered. He told 
her of his assignment, its imperativeness, of 


mother. He wants her to have it 
intact, to see just how it looked 
when it was handed to him. 





of Southern California July 15th, and won $25,000 offered had the utmost confidence ce 
by William Wrigley, Jr., for the first to achieve this next- that he was going to win. ee 
to-impossible passage. There were 153 pitted sit 
One hundred and one other swimmers, including Norman against him, of whom 102 i 
Ross, famed Olympic champion, two men who had previ- actually started and swam - 
ously crassed the English channel, and an Eskimo were to the point of exhaustion. se 
dragged, exhausted, cramped and “frozen” from the tide- In this number the boy h 
ripped and icy current. Out of the great, cosmopolitan congre- was just a nonentity! “Ross Bro 
gation of aquatic devotees, George Young, previously un- will win” said the experts. 
heralded and little considered, astonished” the world by his “Ten to one nobody gets a? 
prowess and struggled ashore famous and rich! across!” said the gamblers. ae 
Horatio Alger never had such a theme as that of this boy George started out with 4 ‘ 
who crossed the Canadian boundary, made his way with his fifty-two strokes to the rm 
pal, Bill Hastings, from Toronto to Los Angeles on a motor- minute, later cutting this out 
cyle, with side car, who entered the mid-winter water almost to forty-five. He pulled b 
penniless and at the end of 15 hours, 45 minutes and 38 himself from three to four ,, 
seconds had battled his way to international glory and to feet with every stroke. on 
fortune. He needed the tremendous Pu 
“T just kept going!” is his own story of his deed. Behind total of 50,000 of those bef 
that is the Scout motto “Be Prepared!” That’s the sermon powerful strokes to carry ii 
that this scout gives to all of us: “‘Be Prepared’ and then him across, and with each tim 
‘Keep Going!’” stroke he was pulling his yea 
Guarded as he now is, 187 pounds several feet. ) 
night and day, by two burly Try that, you scouts who ions 
policemen, besieged by con- puff with your daily dozen! pot 
tract-makers who want him He headed for the very a 
in motion pictures, on the nearest point of the Cali- oo 
vaudeville stage, to endorse fornia shore, but not in a of 
axle grease, hair tonic, sweat- straight line. He probably irr 
ers, food-stuffs, tooth brushes covered thirty miles of a aa 
and everything imaginable, (Above) The start of the semi-circle to make the — 
this boy allowed me to take epic swim from Catalina twenty-three mile straight inj 
him away from a “mob” ae (At icf) - om distance. - 
and for half an hour we Suiahines ae # Tard — He started at 11:21 | 
were closeted alone while at 3 o'clock in the morning. o’clock in the morning. He toy 
he told me of his life, his (Oval) A picture of George efreshed himself, occa- pe 
swim feat, and gave me a Young just after he came sionally and _ sparingly, es 
message to be broadcast from the water with hot chocolate. All ye 
to the Boy Scouts of day and far into the night tic 
America through Boys’ he “kept going.” When me 
Lire. This is his own nearly every other swimmer H 
statement to scouts: ° . ° had been pulled from the water, vi 
“Keep ving, cloeyd! Revere How Kingaard Got His Interview and long after midnight, George : 
your mother; she is a saint. Never saw victory ahead. And then he th 
touch tobacco or alcoholic drink. I By Max Komer, Managing Editor swam into a vast bed of kelp. 
pity, even if I do not blame, the i This would have been the last 
boy who wastes his time on idle d Boy Scout Press Association of Los Angeles straw for even veteran ‘water | 
things that bring no good. Develo i . P dogs.” The pot of gold at the 
oan — pire oo anieie un HE story of how sixteen-year-old Scout darkness. The next time they caught him oe: a i ahs ie ae . 
The physical self is a delicate _Kingaard of Troop 49, Los Angeles got he was within five feet of his “story.” forsaken. But George—well, he Ps 
machine, with you as its engineer. this interview is worthy of the finest tradi- Spurned at the general offices by more than turned around and swam back it 
If you take care of your body it will tions of journalism. He did what no other a dozen flunkies, he finally reached Young’s _ two miles in that icy water in the b 
serve you faithfully. This is your reporter (and there was a score of tried news- exploitation manager, but was again refused darkness of the night! / ve 
job. “Be Prepared’ is the scouts paper men bent on the same errand) was aan interview. He hurried to another mana- __ About 2:30 o’clock in the morn- t! 
motto and Tam telling thetruthwhen able to do. He went through George ger in a hotel several blocks down the street img he touched shore, plunged it 
I say it was og an “ea a Young’s guard and got his interview! for his final, positive turn down. back into the water and was Tiited A 
ele a yl cetera Rag Wiee4 BOYS’ LIFE wired the Boy Scout Press From that moment it was certain that 0 4 Tow boat. They took him: a 
good luck wishes to all Boy Scouts. phere ; ; ° ; “ipsa ‘ to a yacht club and as soon as he b 
Keep goine—ond never stopl” Association of Los Angeles for an interview Kingaard was going to get his interview had recovered his breath, he’ ; 
with Young. The assignment was given to somehow, someway, and on time, for space dictated a telegram. It was to his ' 
EORGE YOUNG was born Scout Kingaard as a matter of routine. The inthe March issue of BOYS’ LIFE was being mother, and it read: : 
in Scotland; his parents scout reporter went first to the sports editor held tor this story. In the next hour Kin- , 
moved to Toronto when he wasa of a morning newspaper and waited seven gaard probably made fifteen flying trips “J did it all for you, Mother. I got a 
baby. He has been a swimmer hours to seehim. He found neitherhelpnor between the theatre and the hotel. He ols of money and more to come. No r 
since he was three years old, in encouragement there. Young was in the tried every means at his command: he en- ™0re work for you, Mother dear.” 
the St. ae ror and — hands of managers, guarding him closely and tered where the doors were locked; he kept George. t 
napedl le developed Ms ability refusing all interviews. They were willingto the police hot on his trail. None of this ae ; 
to swim in the coldest water, and — e A “ a . ‘ At this time the check for ‘ 
in winter time would cut. out Stribute feature photographs and issue their availing, he changed his tactics. eas iiininkiot © 
. : 25,000 reposes in a vault. George ( 
Slabs of ice to swim in freezing OWN statements, but George himself could He went to the hotel where the wife of the ;, waiting for the arrival of his : 
' 


George was in Toronto when 
he heard that $25,000 had been 
offered to the man or woman who 
would swim from Catalina Island, 
the famous sea resort, to the main- 
land of California, near Los An- 
geles, a distance of approxi- 
mately twenty-three miles, against 
terrible tides. 


where Young was going to appear later but 
they could not aid him. He hurried to Holly- 
wood to see the manager of the theatre 
where Young was to appear for a few minutes 
that evening and was told to return in two 
hours. He wormed his way to the stage of 
the theatre and was within ten feet of Young 
when the cops hustled him out into the 


his ruthless rejections, and of his duty to get 
his copy into the air mail the following day. 
She took him back to the theatre and sent a 
message into the room where her husband, 
Young and his many other managers were in 
conference with promoters. The message 


brought a prompt response, “nothing doing.” 
(Concluded on page 63) 





He is a regular boy, five feet 
nine inches tall and of marvelously 
broad shoulders. His strong jaw 
is noteworthy evidence that he 
would naturally keep going. He 
is unaffected by his fame. 

“T wish,” he told me, when we 
were together, “‘they’d leave me 

(Concluded on page 65) 
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A Little Puck and a Lot of Hockey 


UCK HARRIS mastered the game of hockey so com- 
pletely that the team was forced to give him some 
recognition. He could tell offhand what Harvard, the 
University of Washington, or the Wanderers from 

Canada had developed during the past month in the way of 
strategy, and cite every situation in which the six-man game 
had justified a reduction of the number of players from the 
traditional seven. He could play like a young whirlwind 
exercising itself in a pile of leaves. But his physical amplitude 
was only about that of a normal child on the eve of adolescence. 
He had plump, rosy cheeks and a soprano voice. 

In a varsity huddle he looked like Gulliver among the 
Brobdignagians. As Captain Billy put it, when Puck doubled 
up and chased the leather down the ice, you couldn’t tell 
which was the puck they bought from the sporting goods 
store and which was the human one that they got for nothing. 
It was useless to play him against men weighing 150 to 180 
because, while he might slip past his opponent three times 
out of four, the fourth time he might be batted into the net 
by mistake. They consoled him by electing him manager. 

The day after the banquet and election that closed the 

season, the team decided that his election was a mistake. 
Puck woke every member from his slumbers in the dormitory 
before six o’clock. In response to a general and emphatic 
demand to know what was the big idea, he stated that it was 
time to begin preparations for the defeat of Higby High next 
year. 
. Next year seemed a long way off to the team at that mo- 
ment, but Puck viewed it as just around the corner, ready to 
pounce out upon them at any moment and catch them un- 
prepared. The members of the team were unanimous and 
vociferous in stating that he ought to be killed for the benefit 
of suffering humanity, but as Puck always developed an 
irresistible sense of humor just at the moment when a murder, 
with him playing the prominent and passive part, could have 
been adjudged justifiable homicide, he escaped all but minor 
injuries inflicted by shoes, books and such movable furniture 
as could be reached from the beds. 

In spite of all, he actually succeeded in getting the team 
together before the breakfast bell rang. He exacted from 
each player a solemn promise that he would work out, in one 
way or another, every week-day for the rest of the school 
year, that he would keep in condition during the long vaca- 
tion, that he would resume training instantly when school 
reopened in the fall, and that he would keep it up until after 
Higby High was defeated. Then they spanked him, indi- 
vidually and collectively, and went to breakfast, knowing 
that, although such a manager is hard to live with, his was 
the spirit that wins games. 


UCK did not go away when vacation came. He hung 

around the school and town all through the hot weather, 
talking ice hockey with the mercury sizzling around ninety 
in the shade. The sporting-goods dealer, Mr. Casey, was the 
only citizen who was able to maintain even a semblance of 
interest. It was a matter of business with him. But every- 
body recognized that Puck’s great enthusiasm was an un- 
selfish one, and some even saw in it the remote possibility 
that Higby High might not be as invincible another year as 
it had been in the past. It never had been defeated by 
Arthmoor, for the little prep school never had more than the 
actual number of men needed to fill its football, basketball, 
baseball and hockey squads, and often played with a crippled 
team, while Higby could choose from hundreds of husky 
youths. 

There was one reason for Puck’s persistence that did not 
appear on the surface and that he imparted to few even 
among his intimate friends. He had noted the rise of com- 
mercialism in sport. Among Arthmoor’s opponents there had 
been several players who must have gone to school for some- 
thing besides education. Their tactics suggested war at its 
worst rather than sport for sport’s sake. There were rumors 
abroad concerning the paying of “talent,” directly or in- 
directly, to represent some schools that had been successful 
in athletic games. Puck came from a long line of athletic and 
honorable ancestors. He had ideals. He believed that the 
best way to rebuke those who posed as amateurs but resorted 
to dishonest practices, and the institutions that hired them, 
was to develop a team that was on the square and hand 
them a walloping that would make them think if not reform. 
Puck’s idealism was all right, but his method involved certain 
dangers such, for example, as the possibility that wrong 
might triumph over right. The referee does not always see 
everything! : 

The law of averages guarantees that anyone who pursues 
a chosen course long enough will achieve some success. The 
cat who sticks close+to the rat hole when there seems to be 
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nothing in it will be there when the rat comes out. Puck’s 
little nugget of luck came one day in the sporting-goods 
store. A stranger came in while he and Mr. Casey were dis- 
cussing hockey. Mr. Casey knew how to say “Yes!” and 
“No?” to Puck without interrupting his own train of thought, 
so he was able to keep the business moving in spite of the 
hockey manager. 

The new customer wanted a box of tennis balls. While Mr. 
Casey was wrapping it, Puck started in on him again. The 
stranger, instead of going out with the balls, stopped and 
listened. When Puck paused for breath, he 
inquired: 

“Ts there a hockey team here, youngster?” 

If there was anything that hurt Puck it 
was to be actually mistaken for a boy of 
tender years, but he swallowed his injured 
pride, for here was a man who seemed to be 
interested in hockey. He almost ~ 
leaped to buttonhole the stranger. 
If he had done so, literally, and 
hooked his fingers into any but 
the lowest buttonhole, he would 
have dangled in the air, for the 
stranger was well over 
six feet tall. 

“Yes!” he exclaimed, 
“‘there is a team here. I 
am the manager. Do 
you play?” 

The stranger admitted 
modestly that he had 
played, and introduced 
himself: “My name is 
Arnold. I played three 
years at Harvard. Gradu- 
ated in engineering this 
June, and I’m working on 
the new creamery up the 
river road. If there is 
anything I can do to help, 
let me know. And maybe 
you can help me. I need y 
a small and active man JW, 
as a helper on some work Yi Yi Yj, if 
where there is climbing Wy Yf y] Yi } 
to be done.” ify) / Wy Wh | 

Puck went with him Yih I, y , 
joyously, quoting to his YAH) 
new friend statistics of 
Harvard hockey that the 
player himself had forgotten if indeed he had ever committed 
them to memory. Mr. Casey’s summer vacation began at 
that moment! 

The team scarcely had time to sign in for the new school 
year before Puck was after them. He made Captain Billy 
get them out for cross-country runs before breakfast, and their 
nightcap was an hour with the jumping-rope or on the running- 
track, with plenty of stick work on the floor of the gym. 

One gray morning when the gooseflesh was yielding grudg- 
ingly to the warming influence of the pace, as they loped 
through the pastures, they were joined by the young engineer 
from the creamery. He wasa handsome animal in his crimson- 
bordered trunks and running-shirt. Although his block ““H” 
was turned in, the stitches that held it in place outlined the 
letter against a mighty chest. He enjoyed the run keenly 
and was prevailed on to go all the way back to the showers 
and swimming-pool, where Puck’s enterprise resulted in an 
official faculty invitation to join the athletic staff as a volun- 
teer hockey coach. 


oy } 
iy 
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'HE ice came, then practice, and then the games. Twelve 

were scheduled, one a week for December, January and 
February, with Higby High as the grand finale. At least 
Arthmoor hoped it would be grand. Higby High took it for 
granted that it would be, for Higby had not lost a game in 
three years, and never one to Arthmoor, 

The presence of coach Arnold made quite a difference. 
Arthmoor, being a small school and not heavily endowed, 
depended on such coaching skill as could be found among 
men employed primarily for their scholarship, teaching 
ability and character. It had not yielded to the commercial- 
ism that places success in athletics before every other con- 
sideration. The faculty athletic director gladly delegated the 
details of coaching and training to Mr. Arnold, and retained 
for himself only the general supervision and authority that 
his position demanded that he should have over the sport. 

Eleven games were played, with only two changes of date 
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to dodge a January thaw. Puck and the coach, who could run 
mile after mile without visible fatigue, hunted up forgotten 
ponds and pasture puddles in cold places where practice 
could be held in early morning during spells of warm weather 
when the ice was too soft on the larger bodies of water. The 
team trained faithfully. Its loyalty, Mr. Arnold’s popularity, 
and Puck’s persistence ensured that. In spite of the small 
number of men available and the difficulties of playing a game 
that depended always on a temperature below thirty-two 
degrees, the team managed to win six of its eleven encounters. 
And then the Higby High game 
loomed up ahead where Puck had 
seen it the year before just around 
the corner and ready to pounce 
out upon them. Puck’s tenseness 
grew tighter, and his persistence 
in following up everybody from 
the captain down to the boy who 
took care of sweaters and extra 
sticks reached an almost violent 
stage. ‘ 


Wh WY) om, 


ON SUNDAY, with everything 
set for the final week of train- 
ing and the desperate effort to over- 
come for once the ancient foe, the 
rains descended and the floods 
came. It was a February thaw of a 
magnitude greater than the oldest 
inhabitant could remember. Every 
stream went over its banks, every 
pond becamea lake, and every lake 
an inland sea. Folks living on the 
lowlands had to be carried away 
in boats to places of safety. 

By Monday it seemed an assured 
fact that there would be no more 
ice nor hockey that season. Never- 
theless, Puck cornered each mem- 
ber of the team and implored him 
to keep at work and continue his 
training diet. 

By Wednesday conditions were 
still worse. Puck hounded his 
men by day and stayed awake 


j a - most of the nighty listening to 
peer iy roar te 4 make sure that they did not in- 
kicking and protesting, to dulge in late hours. 

the bench In the meantime, Mr. Arnold 


' stopped his hitherto regular visits.. 
Puck said that the coach had told him to tell the team to 
keep right on, not to relax in any particular their routine. 
of training nor their diet until the date for the final game 
had come and gone. 

On Thursday morning the morale of the team seemed to be 
weakening. Puck took time to visit the creamery and came 
back with a hastily scrawled note from Mr. Amold confirming 
his statement. The team bucked up and kept at work, but 
it was fast losing the punch that the bare possibility of victory 
and the will to win had given it. 

Thursday afternoon, while the team was at indoor practice, 
Puck was called from the gym floor to the telephone. His voice 
shrilled out so sharply that the team joined him, The Higby 
High manager was telling him that, as there was no possibility 
of playing the. game, his team had broken training and that 
their annual after-season banquet would be held Friday 
evening. 

A year of hard work seemed slipping away with its 
great objective unattained. Puck’s untiring devotion to a 
great principle, his determined fight against human inertia, | 
his passion for changing conditions as they are to achieve- 
ments as they ought to be, seemed doomed to defeat without 
ever coming to the final test. Weather conditions impossible, 
his team slipping, every one feeling that the season was over, 
his opponents cancelling the big game with an alibi that 
seemed reasonable enough, he might have been forgiven for 
throwing up the sponge. 

But through his mind passed swiftly a picture of the situa- 
tion as no one else saw it. He had that faculty which places 
one man in ten thousand above and beyond the nine thousand, 
nine hundred and ninety-nine who quit when the quitting is 
good and become mere pawns in the game of life. That 
faculty is called Vision. He knew that, if he consented to 
the cancellation of the game, the pupils, the town, and the 
alumni scattered throughout the world would say: “Well, 
maybe it was lucky the game never was played; we never did 
win from Higby High.” Higby High would say: “Oh, well, 
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everybody knows we would have won if we had played.” 
And graduation time would come and he and the other 
seniors on the team would go out into the world with the doors 
of this opportunity closed forever. All through the years, 
and especially at reunions, it would be said: “The year 
Puck Harris was manager we had a pretty good team, but 
they didn’t play Higby because the ice broke up.” There 
would be no renewal of the joys of victory nor satisfying 
memories of defeat in a well-fought battle in which they did 
their best. And Arthmoor might go for years under the 
shadow of the fear that Higby High really was invincible, a 
fear that could be shattered and dispelled forever by a single 
victory. 


| prams jaw set, and as he stood with the telephone receiver 
clenched in his upraised fist and his eyes scowling sternly 
into the transmitter he looked not unlike the schoolboy 
Napoleon when he shook his fist at a picture that typified the 
enemies whom he conquered in later years. His face was 
purple from the intensity of his feelings and his strong effort to 
pitch his voice low enough to express a man-sized ultimatum. 

He informed the Higby manager that the game was 
scheduled to be played at Arthmoor, that it was Arthmoor’s 
responsibility to provide a playing surface, and that Arthmoor 
made it a point to meet its responsibilities no matter what 
difficulties had to be overcome. If Higby High was afraid 
to meet Arthmoor, the sportsmanlike thing to do was to admit 
defeat and cancel the game. In any case, unless Higby 
played and won, the game would be credited to Arthmoor by 
all the laws of sport, and Arthmoor would cause the result to 
be published throughout the length and breadth of the land 
to her everlasting glory and to the everlasting disgrace of 
Higby. 

“‘All right, little one, show us the ice and we will wipe it 
up all nice and clean with your team,” came the reply. 

Saturday morning. Mr. Arnold had not been at the school 
for a week. The team had not trained out-of-doors because 
any cross-country run would have led to a cross-channel 
swim. Nevertheless, loyalty and Puck had kept the players 
in condition. 

Puck called the manager of Higby High. 
the game is at two o’clock!” he warned. 

“Shall we bring roller skates?’’ the Higby manager asked, 
derisively. 

“Bring what you choose—we are going to play on ice 
skates in the regular way,” said Puck. 

Then the team, and everyone within hearing, knew that 
Puck had gone crazy. 

Captain Billy put a brotherly arm around him and led him 
to a bench. ‘Look here, Puck,”’ he said, gently stroking his 
rumpled hair the wrong way, “‘we all know you are game to 
the core and we appreciate all you have done, but we can’t 
let you make a monkey of the whole school by getting Higby 
over here with no ice. We’ve got to pay their expenses, too, 


“Remember, 


and you know there isn’t much in the athletic fund. Mr. 
Arnold don’t expect us to play this game—if he did he would 
have been over this week.” 

Puck glared at him. ‘Wait!’ he said, fixing his eyes on 
the clock. 

The minute hand was creeping toward XII. As it covered 
the hour hand over the figure the ’phone rang. 

Puck leaped to the receiver and shouted: “‘ Helloo!” 

Two sounds came back, in a voice that all within hearing 
recognized: : ““O.-K.!” 

“Did you hear it!” shrilled Puck. “Mr. Arnold says it is 
O. K. Go down town—spread the news—get out the band— 
get everybody to close the stores and go to the game. _We’re 
going to beat Higby High!” 

Captain Billy looked hard at Puck and then glanced around 
the circle. Puck was crazy all right, but maybe it was not 
insanity after all. Anyhow, he had always been told that the 
best way to handle a lunatic was to humor him until he was 
placed in competent hands. 

“Why don’t you tell us all about it? What's the secret?” 
he asked. 

“Mr. Arnold didn’t tell me,” Puck answered. “He said he 
wasn’t quite sure he could do it, but there must be some way 
because Louis XIV, King of France, once covered miles of 
roads with something that looked like snow and gave his best 
girl a sleighride in July. He said that anyhow he was going to 
work night and day up to the time of the game, and if he 
couldn’t do it he would know it couldn’t be done.” 

Captain Billy looked doubtful, but Puck’s faith was un- 
shaken. ‘‘You heard him!” he shouted. ‘He said it was 
O. K. Go the limit—whatever it is, it will be a knockout!” 

“Go to it, boys,” said Captain Billy, “if we swallow it, 
maybe the town will.” 


IGBY HIGH arrived in a big bus accompanied by a 
hundred or more cars full of hilarious, taunting, con- 
temptuous rooters. They were met by the Arthmoor school 
band, the student body and a considerable number of towns- 
people who wanted to see what was going to happen, unless 
it was going to happen to them. 

The procession wound its way over roads that were rivers 
of mud, across temporary bridges erected in place of those 
carried away by the floods, through a creek that had not yet 
been rebridged, right on past the school where they supposed 
there would be a halt, and on up the river road toward the 
creamery. A drizzle started while they were still a quarter 
of a mile from the new building, and when they reached 
its shelter they were driven in without ceremony by a 
downpour. 

Puck was the first across the threshold. He was greeted 
by Mr. Arnold. The coach was groggy from overwork and 
loss of sleep, but his face lit up with a glow of satisfaction. 
He grabbed Puck by the back of the sweater and held him 
aloft. 


* several rows of seats for the spectators. 
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“Look, baby, what papa made!” he cried. 

Everybody looked with Puck. The great floor of the new 
building had a rectangle of ice in the middle—perfect ice ang 
of the regulation hockey rink dimensions. 

Higby High was surprised, but not discomfited. The game 
was yet to be played. The team took its practice period in 
snappy fashion and looked better than Arthmoor. 

When the whistle blew to start the game, Higby lined up 
promptly. Its center man was a veritable giant, called 
Jumbo, six feet two, and 190 pounds. The rest of the team 
averaged all of 170. Jumbo posed haughtily, with a leer on 
his face, as Arthmoor finished a hurried conference around 
coach Arnold and started out onto the ice. For several 
moments he awaited his opponent. 

“‘Are you ready?”’ called the referee. 

Jumbo looked around, then down toward the puck. His 
opponent, hitherto unobserved, seemed to have been there for 
some time. Mr. Arnold had sent Puck in to start the game 
at center! 

When the crowd realized that Puck had gone in to play, 
not merely to raise a laugh, there was a burst of hilarity that 
nearly blew off the roof of the new building. Crouching over 
the leather with a boy-sized stick, his head did not reach up 
to Jumbo’s waist. 

The big center, thinking to intimidate the infant, prepared 
for a smash instead of the usual hooking tactics. Whether he 
hit the puck or not, he knew that his heavy stick would do 
execution wherever it struck and he would not need to resort 
to foul tactics either. 

The whistle shrieked. 

Swish—swat! 

The force of the blow, which was unbroken by anything 
except a glancing contact with the glassy surface of the fault- 
less ice, turned the big fellow around. Over his shoulder he 
saw Puck, already past the rush line. Before he could get 
under way Puck slipped past the secondary defense. A 
lightning-swift zigzag which threw the goal tender off the 
balance, a flash of his short, slim stick, the zip of leather, and, 
the puck struck the net. Before Jumbo figured out what had 
happened, Puck was back at the center and it was all ready 
to happen again. 


HE uproar was deafening. Besides completing the net- 
work of piping and adapting the refrigerating plant to 
its temporary use in the ice-rink, Mr. Arnold had erected 
There were not 
enough, however, to hold the crowd that continued to pour in 
and the younger and more active fans were swarming up the 
posts and out onto the rafters. Arthmoor stock was looking 
up, though conservatives and Higbyites were reserving judg- 
ment until Higby High had time to settle down. 
Jumbo was after the puck the next time. Crouching with 
his heavy stick close against the leather, he waited for the 
(Concluded on page 45) 


The Black-Capped Chickadee 


HESE little birds of such an industrious and uni- 

form good nature are the most popular winter 

birds that we have and are seen daily about our 

homes, in woods, fields, and pastures, and their 
chuckling little notes are uttered on the stormiest and coldest 
of days. For ’tis then that he seems to think that he has a 
mission to perform in bringing a bit of cheer to suffering and 
sullen humanity. We may be shuffling along through the 
snow—the leaden clouds appearing all the more gloomy 
when contrasted with its pure whiteness—with not a sound 
to greet us for a long distance, when suddenly a little patch 
of gray flies across the path ahead of us and utters a merry 
“tis a dee, chick a dee dee dee.’”’ Chickadee has seen us 
coming and is greeting us in his most sociable way, and truly 
he seems to be as glad to see us as we are delighted with his 
presence, and he often follows us the entire length of the 
woods. 

Every day, too, during the season of snow he visits our 
yards, even those of us who live on the outskirts of cities. 
He flies low about the kitchen door and if he sees any eatable 
scrap that has been thrown out with the dish-water he flies 
down to the ground to pick it up. Any one that has a feeding 
board for birds in his yard is familiar with this little figure. 
In spring and summer, now and then a pair of them will be 
glimpsed in a tangle of wild grape vines, where they give but 
a weak utterance to their notes and they are scarcely heard 
among the louder bird voices. In late winter or very early 
spring they often sing a clear “‘phe-be” note. 

They build their nests in holes in posts or trees, usually 
near the ground. The nest is a dainty structure composed 
of hair and rabbit fur, and the seven white eggs are dotted 
reddish brown and quite fill the nest. The only chickadee 


nest that I have ever found was discovered quite by accident. 


By John B. Behrends 


One early spring afternoon I saw Mrs. Chickadee alight on 
the ground in the orchard and pick up some rabbit fur. In 
an instant she was again disappearing over the tree tops 
leaving me wondering where her nest might be. 

A few days afterward I was doing some work on a fence 
some little distance from the orchard, when my attention 
was drawn to a pair of fussy chickadees making angry passes 
at a bluebird that was perched on a post in the pasture fence 
in the valley below. I noticed a little hole in this particular 
post and guessed that it contained the chickadees’ nest. I 
ran down the hill to the place and peeped into the hole and 
found that I had guessed correctly. At the bottom of the 
cavity was one of the prettiest little nests that I have ever 
seen filled to overflowing with seven tiny speckled eggs. 

It is amusing to watch them in their search for food. Hang- 
ing upside down from the tiniest twigs at the ends of the 
branches they will scan closely the underside of the leaves 
for wee insects and their eggs. Then they flit toward the 
center of the tree, peering into the crevices of the rough bark 
of the larger limbs. All the time they utter their chuckling 
“chick a deedee dee” notes so that all may know their 
names. 

One very cold day in February I noticed a pair of these 
birds repeatedly flying to the ground underneath an oak tree. 
They would pick something up from the ground and hold it 
between their feet on some branch while pecking at it for 
some time. Then they would fly to the ground to repeat the 
performance. I wanted to know what they were so busily 
feeding on here, so I got down on my knees and looked about 
on the ground beneath the tree. I found numerous round 
buds scattered about there, and breaking one of these I 
found it to contain a juicy white worm. I examined quite 
a number of them and nearly all of them contained a worm. 





No wonder this pair of chickadees were so busy here! No 
doubt the fat little worms tasted very good to them, but I 
wonder how they came to know that a worm was hidden 
inside of these buds? 

Another time while walking in the same pasture I noticed 
five or six chickadees continually visit the old foundation of 
a squirrel nest in the top of one of a group of oak trees stand- 
ing on a hillside. They were about this old nest for about 
an hour; sometimes they would visit other trees for a short 
time but they always came back to the old squirrel nest, so 
they must have found some choice bits of food among these 
old sticks. The wind probably had just blown away the top 
of the nest and had disclosed to view the insects that had 
hatched in its foundation. 

In winter small birds of different species often go feeding 
through a piece of woods together in a loose flock. Downy 
woodpeckers and nuthatches search for grubs among the larger 
limbs while the chickadees go through all sorts of acrobatic 
stunts among the smaller limbs and twigs to find their 
food. Making spirals around the bales a few feet above 
the ground the odd little brown creeper finds insects 
where the other birds have not looked for them. Birds 
often gather and utter alarm cries when they see a snake, 
and among such a gathering we can nearly always find one 
or more chickadees stressing their notes in the harshest pos- 
sible manner. 

Chickadees are one of our tamest birds and they will often 
alight on our person or even feed from our hand. One bird 
lover had one of these little black-capped fellows eat the 
meat of a nut from between his lips, and he perched on the 
sight of his rifle and looked into the barrel while he was 
aiming at a mark. At another time he went to sleep in his 
hand when he cupped his other hand over him. 
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V ERY promising. The youngest painter and exhibitor in Paris. 
Rene Seguin, thirteen years old. Wonder if “Art”’isn’t his 
middle name? 


THE champion hot-dog chef! We present Lester Adams, > = 7 ho ; 

of Los Angeles, officiating at the cauldrons over which. he 4 | § & | GOTTFRIED SIEGFRIED WAGNER, grandson of Richard 

labored to win his title. The dog-gone machines had to Wagner, the great composer, is already distinguishing himself 

work overtime to keep Lester in puppies as a pianist over in Vienna, Austria. This picture shows him at 
leisure and about*to study fish scales 
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4 ; H ERE is the model boat “Chatterbox,” with its builder, which 
School Boys Exhibit in London. English Boy Scouts show his ae ; 4 ; recently attained a speed of over forty miles per hour. The 
Lordship the ships. Our office boy said, “See the smokestack, that’s HESE Japanese boys are draping the fiags ona Tokio wiais sok place in London. They would be considered fast even 
where the fun’ll be” shop. Occurring when it did, the death of the Emperor oy here, where we have chronometers that easily make sixty seconds 
was a double tragedy to the youth of Japan, for the strict to them Souaite 
mourning required wiped out the festivities of the season 


ORD DESBOROUGH takes an interest in model boats at the aa 
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TOP those monkeyshines. Although chimpanzees and rock- $ , me ; ed . me 
5 pythons are hereditary enemies, “ Billy” is here bestowing an affec- : # , rg pine ap ri Z is ta a — . “ says Per 
tionate kiss on his playmate, the python. Suppose that the python # : bi ado pony “tomy y id es omy ang Ub an elep 0 ust wi 7” 
acknowledges the affection by giving Billy a squeeze. Poor Billy! ‘  # ee 7 , bes ; ‘ad n’t say, but we'll bet on the elephant. We'll 
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UGENE REINBOLD, St. Paul, Minn., high-school senior, made ‘ Pe: . F a N THE shade of the sheltering palms. John Molnar, sixteen- 
the world’s smallest electric motor which he has mounted on a OT satisfied with moral support Wayne “Big” Munn, year-old High-school Freshman of Toledo, Ohio, has exceedingly 
wrestler, physically supports the Ivanhoe Basketball broad palms. After reading the name of his high-school “W aite,” we 


ring. It stands % of an inch high and runs at a high speed on 2 r ¢ 
volts, He hadn’t much on hand to do when he made tt - Team of Kansas City. More power to himl venture to add “‘he’ll drop ’em’’ 
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Victory 
MONG a hundred odd men and women, nearly 
all of them swimmers of great reputation, 
taking the water for the twenty-two-mile swim 
from Catalina to the Mainland for a 


‘went to his village. 


victory was a telegram to his mother, “You 
won’t have to work any more.” In all this fine 
story of courage and victory, nothing is as touch- 
ing as George Young’s thought and affection for 
his mother. To be able to provide that those 
hands, hardened with toil that they might 
give him his chance, should never work again 
of necessity—ah! that is indeed a victory that 
we envy George Young, champion swimmer 
though he is. 
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Danger Ahead 

If you feel envious of all the notoriety that has 
come to George Young because of his feat; if you 
are envious that, as a result, the movies and 
vaudeville and magazines are falling over each 
other to make him rich, that he will in one year 
earn more than the average man does in a lifetime, 
pause a while. Because of these things George 
Young has the hardest fight of his life ahead of 
him. His schooling took him to the eighth grade. 
He says he is going back to finish. If he does 
this, against the temptation to go on making 
money, it will be a victory for him, far greater 
than swimming the San Pedro Channel. 

In the heyday of Greece, when its glory was at 
its greatest, they held athletic competitions of 
which our own Olympic games are a revival. The 
reward to the victor was a laurel wreath, the credit 
His name was never known. 
We have gone a long way from that day—perhaps 
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These were “regular fellows,” of course. The 
youngest was eleven, one was twelve, one four- 
teen; and two fifteen years of age; and from their 
photographs they look very much as you do and 
we did. Their answers came pat. Two would 
prefer to be President of the United States; four 
chose the heavyweight championship of the world! 


*‘Easy, It Is’’ 


But the reasons they gave are even more inter- 
esting than their choice. Of the four, one would 
be champion because it is “‘easy work,” while 
the President was busy every minute of the day; 
another said that the champion got “a lot of 
easy money,” and made more than a President; 
a third choose the champion because “you get 
rich quick”; and the fourth—well, he is a fighter 
now, and he hopes to be champion of the world 
when he grows up, anyway! 
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When I Am President 


Of the two who would rather be President, one 
prefers it because of the power and bigness of the 
job; the other because it is “‘an easy job,” and 
because, when the President is through “he is rich.” 

“Big money. An easy job.” Sickening phrases 
these, but not only boys, but many, many grown 
men and law-abiding citizens talk in these terms; 


indeed it-is not uncommon for people generally to. 


measure success in terms of money, and as 
a resu't “money” becomes success. This 





$25,000 prize, was a seventeen-year-old 
boy. Steering a northerly course he led 
the field, using an unwavering crawl, hour 
by hour, running through a field of kelp 
two miles from shore, and fighting his way 
through it inch by inch. When George 
Young, the seventeen-year ‘Toronto won- 
der, touched bottom, he ran ashore, 
plunged back into the water, swam out 
to his boat, and pulled himself over the 
gunwale. “I am good for ten miles 
more,” he said. After nearly sixteen 
hours in the water, and a grind that had 
exhausted every other contestant! 


He Believed in Himself 


Of course, George Young was not alto- 
gether unknown. In‘Toronto where he 
lived, and in Canada generally, he had a 
reputation as a “speed demon.” He held 
several championships for short distances. 
But who could believe that he would be 
good for a course of 22 to 40 miles and 
treacherous and uncertain currents, and 
in a race that included some of the great- 





“‘Salt Your Biscuits,”” by 
by Archibald D. Turnbull. 

But here is the really striking thing about it. 
six stories to this collection, is 100 per cent. better than any other boy’s 
magazine, for no other magazine had more than three stories in this 
collection. 

Boys’ LIFE not only plans to keep this high standard in its fiction, 
but hopes in the course of the year to bring you many features which 
will more than justify your confidence, and the Editor plans to use this 
space to tell you of its plans from time to time. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


The Editor has recently been meeting readers of Boys’ LIFE in many 
parts of the country. At no time in its history has Boys’ LIFE enjoyed 
so enthusiastic a following. They feel it is a bigger and better magazine 
in a very real cause. 

This is very gratifying, especially as it is backed up from many other 
sources. A striking tribute was paid by Mr. Ralph Henry Barbour to 
the quality of Boys’ LIFE stories. He is, as you know, one of the best- 
known writers of boys’ stories in this country. 

He has published a collection of the best stories for boys, the cream 
of the stories published in boys’ magazines in 1926. For this he picked 
six stories published in Boys’ LIFE—“‘Hit by Pitcher,” by Harold M. 
Sherman; “Ricardo of the Lion Heart,” by E. Waldo Long; “The 
Honor Medal,”” by Joseph B. Ames; “‘Silenced,”” by Frank E. 
Leonard K. Smith, and ,‘ Meeting the Pinch,” 


game & wed 


Boys’ LIFE, in giving 


is a false measurement and a false conclu- 
sion. ‘To make money is probably the 
poorest ambition any boy can have. 
Indeed, it is questionable whether it 
should be called “‘ambition,” for “greed” 
would suit it better. Prize-fighters, 
baseball players, movie actors, boot- 
leggers and thugs become millionaires, 
yet the presidents of colleges, professors, 
scientists, poets, great teachers, many 
on whose thoughts and experiments and 
words our whole modern life is built, 


Lazarus; were unable to gather even a competence. 


The Pity of It 


Think of all the things there are in 
the world that challenge a boy’s am- 
bition: secrets of the earth, air, and sky 
to be wrung out of nature; rivers to be 
crossed; vast monstrous powers of nature 
to be leashed; songs to be sung; pictures 
to paint; cathedrals to build; tyrants, 
evil-doers, and injustices to fight; com- 
munities to lead into peace and hap- 
piness. And boys—fine muscles and 








est distance swimmers in America. Well, 
George Young did, and his mother did. 
George and his mother were poor. His mother 
has worked at hard menial occupations all her 
years. With $135 he set out with a friend in a 
motor cycle and side car to make the journey 
from Toronto to Los Angeles. It broke down 
completely at Little Rock, and a lift in a flivver 
took them to their destination. George 
had 50 cents left when he got there. Some con- 
fidence, eh? 


iS: 


Why We Envy Him 

One of the beautiful things in this story is the 
affection of mother to boy and boy to mother. 
She probably had to go down to the very bottom 
of her stocking for that $135. Fighting near 
the end of the long grind to victory, a message 
from his mother put new life into him. The first 
question that was asked when victory was finally 
his was “does mother know,” his first reaction to 
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too long a way in the rewards for athletic prowess. 
There is not much harm done, of course, when 
these “‘heroes” are of mature years, but when 
they are young, as George Young is, they place a 
severe handicap on his future. We know of no 
better wish for him than that he may triumph 
over these into a useful and happy citizenship in 
the same courage and confidence with which he 
breasted the tides of San Pedro, and swam the 
most distinguished field that has ever met in a 
single race, to a standstill. 


Good Luck, George! 


Which Would You Be? 

you know the Inquiring Reporter so many of 

our daily newspapers have. ‘These men go 
round, stop half a dozen people casually and ask 
them a question. Such a reporter for a New York 
newspaper the other day asked six boys this 
question: ‘Would you rather be President of the 
United States or the heavyweight champion of the 
World?’”? What.would your answer be to any one 
who stopped you on the street and asked you that 
question? 


brains coming to the flush of their 
strength—looking for “‘big money and easy jobs”! 
Is it possible? Certainly, we hope, not among 
the readers of Boys’ Lire! 





Where Opportunity Lies 


What a wide choice, what opportunities a boy 
can find right here in America to put his talents 
to their best use. The professions, the arts, the 
sciences, business—each offers a field for the 
highest endeavor, and in each America has been 
generous in its rewards. It is the opportunity 
to do something that should lure us, not the chance 
“to get,” for “it is better to give than to receive” 
is an eternal truth. The lives of rich men, even 
our very richest, will show you that they were 
not primarily interested in making money. It 
was a big and hard job that called to them, 
and the money came, almost without their 
knowing how fast it accumulated. 
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The Scout World — 


Activities, News and Notes of Scouting 


ONEY is not everything, but Mr. C. D. Velie 
of Minneapolis is determined that what 
help can come from money, Scouting in the 
Northwest must have. So he has, making a 

gift of $10,000, created a foundation, which others are invited 
tojoin. He hopes in this way to bring the fund up to $500,000. 
He is also, we understand, planning a very substantial contri- 


By James E. West 


Mr. Albert H. Stone, who made’ the bequest, was a resident 
of Los Angeles. He went there after he retired from active 
work. He was not actively interested in Scouting, but he 
felt that a good scout is certain to be a good citizen, and it 
was his duty to encourage this Movement. 

Mr. Stone knew what it was to fight his way upward to 
strong and successful manhood. He was one of a large 

family. About the age when you 





are becoming a tenderfoot, Albert 
Stone went to work in a New 
England mill. He had no_influ- 
ential friends. In that day there 
was no Scouting, no libraries, and 
compared with to-day, very little 
encouragement to any young am- 








bution through a codicil 
to his will. One third of 
the interest from this 
money will be used to 
further Scouting in Minne- 
apolis, two-thirds to fur- 
ther Scouting in the rural 
Northwest. Minnesota, 
the Dakotas and Eastern 
Montana are almost en- 
tirely rural, and as most 
of our troops are in cities 
and small towns, it is 
Rural Scouting that this 
fund will help to develop. 
You must remember that 
the Northwest has suf- 


fered grievously from crop 
failure and ofher financial 
difficulties to realize how 


The setting for the Golden 


Arch ceremonial of the Court 


of Honor, Rockford, Ill. 





wonderful this tribute is. 

Mr. Velie is President of the Minneapolis Council, a 
successful business man and a sportsman in the best 
sense of the word. He has shot big game in the Canadian 
wilds, taken salmon in the Canadian and Maine rivers, and 
played and reeled in the mighty tuna, the tarpon, 
and the great bass from the deep seas around Florida 
and California. He is director of a dozen companies, 
and in Minneapolis where, of course, he is well known, he 
takes an interest in every movement for the betterment 





Scout Commissioner Seth, of Spokane, and his son, made 
Eagles by the same Court of Honor 


of the city. Of course he is a great believer in the Scout 
Movement, and he feels that if all can be induced to “‘do a 
Good Turn Daily,” this old world would be the most wonderful 
place to live in. 


What an Outsider Thought of Scouting 
WE do the people outside the organization think of 
Scouts and Scouting? One man recently answered that 
question by leaving $10,000 in his will to the Boy Scouts of 
America. 
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bitious fellow: who wanted to push himself ahead. 
These long hours and hard work might have turned 
another boy into a drudge, but Albert Stone found it 
possible not only to take an intelligent interest in his 
work, but to use his scant leisure to educate himself. 
He laid the foundation of a fortune when he invented a 
process for the treatment of sheep pelts and the re- 
moval of wool after the sheep had been slaughtered. It is 
a process that is in use in all the great packing-houses of the 
world. It is estimated that an economic conservation of wool 
as a result of this process has amounted to $100,000,000. 
You see “making” money is frequently rendering a service 
that amounts to many times what comes to you in dollars 
and cents. 

Mr. Stone used the bulk of his fortune to form a Foundation 
to help boys and girls get an advanced education. Through 
this fund a boy or girl can borrow up to $1,000 in five years at 
4 per cent. interest. The security will be only the student’s 
character. Mr. Stone was a great believer in boys and girls 
helping themselves, and he, therefore, put a limitation on 
what a student can borrow in any one year—$2oo, and made 
it a loan instead of a gift, for he felt that any boy worth 
helping would want to earn a part, and to repay what he 





Mr. C. D. Velie, whose generosity has created 
a Scout Foundation in Minneapolis 








borrowed for the purpose of helping others who are in the 
same boat. 


Another Bequest 


ME: T. J. GARVAN of Hartford, Conn., left $2,000 in 
trust to the scout troop at St. Joseph’s Cathedral of 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


On the Trail With the 
Chief Scout Executive 


INCE these notes were 
written last the Chief 
Scout Executive has attended 
a number of important scout 
functions, four of them in the 
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Beaumont Scouts at the Texas Fair 


neighborhood of New York. Two of them were annual 
meetings of local councils—North Bergen, N. J., and Green- 
wich, Conn. Ernest Thompson Seton, the famous Wood- 
crafter, is honorary president of the latter council. The 
session of the Manhattan Council’s court of honor was 
largely attended by scouts, leaders and parents of scouts. 
Among the awards were four eagle scout badges. The 
fourth of these contacts was a monthly meeting of the 
deputy commissioners of the Brooklyn Council, who had 
asked me to conduct a round-table discussion with them 
on habits of conduct and what scouting does to create good 
habits. 

The trips to Regions 7 and 3 were primarily to attend the 
Regional meetings. I also attended the annual meetings of 
the Saginaw, Mich., Council and the West Side District of the 
Chicago Council. These were all adult conferences, business 
meetings, which I will not take space to tell about here, 
except that they were inspiring in the enthusiasm with 
which these business men, in so many cases men of large 
affairs, gave of their time and thought to see that you 
should have the opportunity to carry out the program of 
Scouting. 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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A Day With the Boone Scouts 


By Dan Beard 


HINGS “haint what they uster be!” 

The liquid yellow mud of the Licking River, 
which the boys called water, once meandered 
between the densely wooded banks of the “‘ Dark 

and Bloody Grounds,” hit the Ohio at right angles and 
swashed the cleaner water with yellow. Sometimes the 
Licking oozed into the larger stream. Sometimes it threw 
itself so violently that it hurled the driftwood or winter ice 
across the Ohio to the opposite shore! 

During a sudden freshet, when Licking was said to be 
“booming,” it spewed its flotsam and jetsam into the greater 
stream along with a wiggling, flopping lot of strange aquatic 
creatures, brown and yellow mottled mud cats, with mouths 
wide enough to swallow a baby; big soft shelled turtles with 
spotted leather-like shells and heads with pointed noses; 
lively blue channel cats; paper mouthed bass and squirming 
flat headed hell benders, to mingle with the buffalo fish, Jack 
salmon and weird paddle-nosed sturgeon of the Ohio. 

O, yes indeed, things are by no means “what 
they uster be!” Once the painted and befeath- 
ered Indians silently threaded the “‘traces” by 
the stream or with dripping bloody scalps swing- 
ing from their belts stealthily trod the war path 
on the banks of old Licking. Once the blaze of 
the lonely camp-fires of the tall blonde, Simon 
Kenton, the shouting Methodist scout, and 
his quiet self-contained friend, Daniel Boone, 
the Quaker scout, flickered under the spreading 
branches of the giant bur oaks on Licking’s 
banks. 

You bet things “aint what they uster be” 
only sixty-odd years ago! Then a dry stone 
wall protected the banks on each side of the 
mouth of the Licking River. On top of the 
east bank the U.S. barracks were located and on top of the 
bank on the Covington side was “the Point,” a place where 
young folks congregated to listen to the military band, led by 
Captain Horn, play the “‘Star Spangled Banner,” “‘ Columbia, 
the Gem of the Ocean,” “Rally Round the Flag,” ‘‘Tramp! 
Tramp! Tramp! the Boys Are Marching,” and other war 
songs. 

Both Newport and Covington were then beleagured and 
fortified towns under martial law, but that was unimportant 
to the boys who played and fought, just the same as boys are 
doing to-day. Under the stone wall on the Newport side the 
buglers were wont to practice the bugle calls. Under the 
walls on the Covington side the low water of summer exposed 
the dry shale where two great ungainly iron diving bells 
sprawled with their wide mouths gaping at Front Street and 
the levee on the Ohio bank, while their round shoulders were 
turned disdainfully toward the buglers. 

Inside the barracks the Regulars drilled and paraded, 
uniformed in long frock coats with brass buttons and brass 
scaled epaulets, Puritanical shaped, stiff black hats with 
brims turned up on the sides from which drooped black 
ostrich plumes, making the privates look like full fledged 
Major Generals cr Knights Templar. Inside the diving bells 
on the Covington side was the rendezvous of the Boone 
Scouts of Kenton County. Here they were comparatively 
safe from the “River Rats”; the river protected their rear 
and the wide mouths of the bells gave them a full view of 
both the Licking and Ohio river fronts. A miracle hap- 
pened! While Monkey Sholes, Sandy Bar and Lerdum were 
seated inside the biggest bell it began to ring! 


HERE were no diving bells on the river banks in Boone 

and Kenton time, and although the Boone Scouts’ grand- 
daddies, from their points of vantage on roofs of flat boats 
and decks of keel boats saw millions of beautiful wild pigeon, 
great flocks of green paroquets on Kentucky shores, they 
never saw diving bells and even the steamboat men of Civil 
War times never heard a diving bell ring, but there was no 
mistake about it this time. 

Ting-Ting-Ping! Ping! Ping! Ping! rang the 
old bell. It was terror inspiring, not that there 
was anything supernatural about the sound; it 
was no spirit rappings, it was much worse; it was 
real—Ping! Ping!—At every ping, the boys gave 
an involuntary jump—Ping!—for they knew the 
sound only too well to be that made by the 
deadly minie balls striking their shelter. With 
the recklessness oi the times the Regulars on 
the other side of the river were at rifle practice 
and using the diving bells for targets! 

This time I am glad to again remark that “things haint 
what they uster be.” While we to-day hear of daring 
murders and hold-ups, no soldiers would think of using the 
boys’ play-house for a target. It is needless to say that the 
Boone Scouts crouching in the big black diving bells forgot all 


He ran pell-mell directly toward the astonished Boone Scouts 


about their real enemies, the ‘‘ River Rats,’’ the scouts’ minds 
were too busy trying to think how to escape from their retreat, 
without being shot, to waste thought on “River Rats.” After 
awhile the rattle of the rifles and the pinging of the shots 
ceased, and the scouts cautiously ventured out of their iron- 
clad fort, soon forgot the rifle practice and seated themselves 
on the shale to listen to the buglers who were now practicing 
bugle calls where the riflemen had so lately been practicing 
their deadly music. In good time the buglers also ceased 
their noise and for lack of some- 
thing more exciting to do, the 
scouts busied themselves skip- 
ping flat stones over the surface 


Up the gangway were driven long-horned steers 


of the water; but they were soon to learn that stones are 
not the only objects that can be made to skip on the water. 

“Say! You’uns may think this fun, an’ it would be if I 
did not beat the hull lot every skip,” cried Lerdum. 

“Q-Y-O-U-GH!”’ gapped Sandy Bar, stretching himself as 
if he had but just got out of bed. “Gee whiz, this sure is right 
smart of a dull day; nothin’ to do but throw stones at the 
water, all ’cause the provo marshal has put guards on the 
banks of both rivers to keep us coons* from swim’en. I almost. 
done forgot how to swim, I reckon tho’ a right smart of that 
provo’s caint swim and that’s— Golly, look there! Whoee! 
What a jump!” 


AC ROSS the river a wild-eyed man, hatless and dressed only 
in a gray woolen shirt, trousers and yarn socks, balanced 
himself a fraction of a moment on the top of the high board 
fence surrounding the U. S. Barracks, then jumped to the 
steep river bank upstream from the stone wall; as soon as 
his feet hit the dirt he ran pell-mell directly toward the 
astonished Boone Scouts. 

Scarcely had the fugitive reached the edge of the water 
when a dozen soldiers armed with bright shining rifles showed 
their heads and shoulders about the fence and immediately 

opened fire on the fugitive. It may have been due 
to their haste, or to the difficulty of shooting with 
accuracy down hill, that none of the balls hit the 
man, but all seemed to hit the water, glance up and 
go singing like bees over the scouts’ heads. It was 
noticeable that the bullets skipped much farther 
than the stones and with apparently undiminished 
force. 

So interested in the adventure did the lads be- 
come, that it never occurred to them to flee, they 
were satisfied with scrambling to one side out of the 

direct range and stand to see the finish. The bareheaded 
man ran down the bank to where there were several coal 
barges loaded almost to the water’s edge with big shining 
hunks of soft coal. Don’t make any mistake about that 
word “soft.” It is used in place of the high-hat word 

“bituminous.” This coal is far from soft to the touch and 
can cut cruelly hands or feet which came in too violent contact 
with it, nevertheless, the stocking-footed man ran over the 
jagged edges of the coal as if he were speeding over tan bark; 
he reached the outer gunwale of the outside barge and dove 
into the muddy waters 

It was a beautiful clean dive and won the approval of even 
such experts as the Boone Scouts; it was also a very long dive, 
under water, but when the poor fellow came up gasping for 
air the boys heard the words barked out “Halt, or we fire!” 
The fugitive turning his head saw a line of blue uniformed 
soldiers standing on the gunwale from which he had dived, 
each with shining rifle aimed at the head. 

The boys did not know what the prisoner had done, did 
not know whether he was a Confederate prisoner, a spy, or a 
United States soldier who had escaped from the guardhouse, 
but they did know that there was one lone man who had made 
a splendid dash for freedom, and they felt sorry when the poor 
fellow had to turn round and swim, oh how slowly, back to the 
barges. It was remarkable how long it took him to swim back 
over the same distance that he had dived so neatly and quickly. 
The boys never learned anything more about the prisoner and 
only lingered to see him helped out of the water and escorted 
back to the barracks by the guard. 

It was incidents of this kind, which happened every day 
in that beleaguered city, that made life intensely interesting: 
to the boys and extremely tragic to the grown people. Some- 
times all the fire bells would ring, which was meant as a 
warning to the inhabitants that a battle was expected. Then 
the women rolled up their silver spoons, and other valuables 
in napkins, and made ready to cross the pontoon bridge in 

retreat to Cincinnati. 


“Ta pontoon bridge was made by anchoring a 
number of empty coal scows, side by side, from 
one shore of the river to the other. Over the top of 
these was built a roadway of planks. At each end of 
the bridge a soldier stood with fixed bayonet and no 
one except boys could pass without a pass signed by 
General Lew Wallace. There was no exception made 
in the Military Order for boys, but they found ways of 
their own to slip across. Soldiers of those days neither 
shot nor bayoneted small boys. 

The suspension bridge which now connects Covington 
with Cincinnati was not then built. The piers on each 
side had been started and were about half finished. 


*In those days in the Ohio Valley the word ‘‘coon” was u: 
by all boys regardless of color, exactly as is the English sla 
word “guy” to-day. “Guy” is from Guy Fawkes. 


(Concluded on page 59) 
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| Get "Em, Mayfield! 


Illustrated by Richard A. Holberg 


CONCLUSION 


ITH only four teams left in the running for the 
State High School Basketball Championship, in- 
tense excitement prevailed in and about the old 
Cow Barn. Few fans from the towns still repre- 
sented in the competition could be tempted to leave the 
building for fear of not being able to get back in. And it 
would be the tragedy of tragedies for any of the followers to 
miss seeing their favorites in action after having journeyed to 
the state capital city for such a purpose. Last year much mer- 
riment had been expressed when it was learned that the Elton 
cheer leader had kept a dinner date between the semi-final and 
final game, the satisfying of his appetite costing him re-admit- 
tance to the Coliseum and the privilege of leading the cheering. 

A tremendous sound greeted the appearance of Grayling 
and Belford for the first of the two semi-final matches. The 
Stone City folks, as the Belford fans were known, made a 
great display of their Red and White pennants. Grayling 
retaliated by flashing the Red and Blue. The two teams, 
from the rooting standpoint, seemed to be evenly paired. 

But few actually expected Belford to put up the fight which 
it did. Entering the second half, quite undismayed by a five- 
point lead gained by the Champs, the Belford quintet electri- 
fied the Coliseum by battling Grayling to a 23 to 23 tie. 
Grayling called time out with the Cow Barn rocketing noise. 
There remained five minutes of play. 

“Tt’s Belford from now on in!” predicted a Stone City fan, 
slapping the impartial observer on the back. 

But Belford had given too much in her frenzied effort to 
come up from behind. The Stone City lads had reached the 
crest of their game with the evening of the count. The Bel- 
ford center was so exhausted from trying to gain the tip-off 
over skyscraper Simmons that all the jump was taken out of 
him. Grayling put on another burst of speed, the Belford 
team fighting back doggedly but in vain. The score at the 
end was—Grayling, 35; Belford, 28. 

“Grayling’s in! Grayling’s in!” shouted the overjoyed 
Grayling fans, rushing onto the floor to embrace the members 
of their team as Red and Blue Indian blankets were flung 
over the perspiring players. The Grayling Champs were led 
off the floor with the care accorded a stable of high-spirited 
colts. They would be given a shower and a rub-down and 
then taken far away 
from the scene of strife 
until shortly before 
the time to make their 
last appearance on 
the Coliseum floor— 
the appearance of a 
title holder defending 
his laurels! 

Now that Grayling’s 
place in the finals had 
been assured, interest 
quickly centered upon 
the other semi-final 
contest and specula- 
tion mounted high as 
to which of the two re- 
maining teams in the 
competition would 
come through to dis- 
pute Grayling’s bid 
for a second successive 
championship. 

Central of Cadillac 
was first on the floor. 
The Mayfield Giants 
were evidently follow- 
ing their policy of 
being the last team in. 
Central warmed up 
with plenty of vim. 
There was a deter- 
mined air about the 
team. The players 
clustered around their 
human bulwark, East- 
wood, and the Cen- 
tral section roared. 
Eastwood flashed a 
confident smile. He 
was tall and rangy, 
the sort of a player 
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one might have pictured as” a worthy opponent for a 
team named Giants. Eastwood stood, hands on hips, scruti- 
nizing the Mayfield squad as it came dashing onto the hard- 
wood amid a riot of sound. After a moment he turned 
and patted his team-mates on the back as though assuring 
them that the Giants would be their meat. 

“Yea, Eastwood!” boomed Central of Cadillac, ‘You 
tell ’em! Wecandoit! You tell ’em!” 

But all reliance placed upon one man, however good he 
was, could not stop five fighting Giants. True, Eastwood 
gave a marvelous account of himself, the Cadillac team 
strategically placing their star in the center position to jump 
against Lance, then having him drop back on the defensive 
to aid in stopping the Mayfield onslaught. Once, in the first 
part of the second half, Cadillac actually led, 12 to 11, and 
the hearts of Mayfield supporters almost stopped beating. 
But Lance called time out and talked the matter over with 
his fellow Giants and they returned to the fray to chalk up 
three baskets in lightning succession. They were never 
headed after that and emerged victorious by the score of 29 
to 20, though Lance had been called upon to do some strenu- 
ous work at center in order to down the mighty Eastwood 
and give his Giants the advantage. 

“You played a whale of a game!” complimented Lance, 
shaking hands with Eastwood as the teams started to leave 
the floor amid a terrific demonstration. 

“The best team won,” congratulated Eastwood, “And we 
sure hope you beat Grayling!” 

There were tears of joy and sadness along the sidelines as 
the two fives were swallowed up among their followers. But 
the vanquished people of Cadillac were good sports, every 
one. And now that their favorites had been eliminated, they 
transferred their allegiance at once to the conquerors. Popular 
sentiment began to landslide in favor of the Mayfield Giants. 

“Yea, Giants, we’re going through!” sung Mayfield, to the 
accompaniment of stamping feet. 

““Now for the battle of the century!” cried Jerry Evans. 
“It’s four hours till eight o’clock and the game with Grayling, 
but I wouldn’t leave my seat for a million dollars!” 


[XN THE dressing-room a squad of tired youths remained 
long under the soothing drizzle of showerbaths. They had 
little to say. There was enough to hear, with the raging 





Lance looked around for some of his team mates to throw to 





sound which continued outside, to give them small cause for 
talking. The noise of Mayfield’s celebration over their victory 
in the semi-final contest was sweet music, though it brought 
no feeling of exhilaration. The three days of intensive play 
which had led them along the paths of triumph until only one 
basketball quintet in all the state stood between them and the 
championship, seemed now to have been tremendously ardu- 
ous and nerve-racking. And the tension which had been theirs, 
as the responsibility of winning had increased with each game 
appeared at this moment to have reached an unbearable point. 
Veterans though they were, the strain was beginning to tell. 

“T know just how you feel, gang!”’ Lance divined, “but I 
know you’re going to hold up. Grayling can’t feel much 
better than we do for they’ve had tougher sledding than they 
expected in every game but one. We haven’t kidded ourselves 
the least bit. We’ve had to work hard to get where we are and 
we’ve got to work our hardest tonight—but, think of this— 
after this next game’s under our belt we can forget basketball!” 

“Yeah,” said Jones, dryly. ‘Which is just your way of 
saying—‘boys, if you don’t win this next game you'll never 
be able to forget it!’ Haven’t I told you to quit worrying? 
Lawton saved the day for us this afternoon. I’ll save the night 


for us this evering. Put me down for four drapery-ticklers!” 


| legen could see the spirits of his team-mates rising. He 
grabbed a sheet of paper and made a pretense of writing 
down Jones’ promise. 

“Any more guarantors like to speak up?” 

“Sure!” piped Modlin, Jones’ running mate at guard. “If 
our Faithful Leader’s going to contribute four to the cause, I’ll 
come through with two!” 

““There’s twelve points already!” announced Lance, play- 
fully, “with three precincts yet to hear from—the left forward, 
the right forward, and the center!” 

“We'll supply whatever difference there is between the 
twelve points and Grayling’s score,” volunteered Lawton, 
“and leave it to whoever’s in position to give us the winning 
margin!” 

“Fair enough!” 

Soon all were laughing and joshing and the nerves which had 
so shortly threatened to revolt were once again restored to 
normal. 

A rap sounded on the dressing-room door. 

““Come in!” called Lance. 

Doc Brady and Mr. 
Sparks entered. Their 
faces were beaming. 
Doc Brady carried a 
sheaf of yellow envel- 
opes—telegrams. He 
passed them over to 
Lance and exchanged 
words of greeting and 
congratulation with 
the team members. 

Lance pulled the 
telegrams from their 
envelopes as players 
gathered about curi- 
ously. He held one 
message up that all 
might read. 


MAYFIELD 
503 P MAR 20 
MAYFIELD 
GIANTS 
COW BARN 
STATE CAPITAL 


THOSE OF US WHO 
CAN’T BE WITH 
YOU ARE KEEP- 
ING THE HOME 
FIRES BURNING. 
ALL MAYFIELD 
WILL BE ABLAZE 
WHEN YOU RE- 
TURN TONIGHT. 

EDITOR 

CARL HOUSTON 


“Houston’s a great 
fellow,’’ said Mr. 
Sparks, simply. “‘No- 
body in Mayfield 
wanted to go to the 
State any worse than 
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he did, but he felt that his duty to the paper, to the community 


and to the team demanded that he stay on the job. So, while 
you boys are on the floor playing, Houston is back there in his 
office, taking the play-by-play score off the wire and seeing that 
it is rushed into print. I call that a real sacrifice, a sacrifice 
that I doubt if Doc Brady or myself would have made if we’d 
been in like circumstances. So the least you boys can do is to 
win the championship as a mark of your appreciation!” 

The Giants grinned. 

“‘Funny thing,”’ commented Jones, “‘a little while ago every- 
body was telling us how much they owed to us . . . now every- 


” 


body’s trying to impress us with how much we owe to them! 


O THE thousands inside the Cow Barn, holding fast to 
advantageous seats about the floor, it seemed as though 
the four hours intervening before the 


time for the championship clash would a — 
Map of the Caves described 
Beyond the Dog’s Nose 
which won the $10.00 prize 
was submitted by Donald 
Jorgensen of Iowa. 


Honorable mention (no prize) is made to 
Eagle Scout Milton H. Caughey, Eugene 
Sherwood, 
Barnes, Scout William Weir and Wallace 


never pass. To the players on both 
teams the hours passed all too quickly. 
Doc Brady and Mr. Sparks had taken 
the Mayfield squad down to the hotel 
in their cars, where the boys had par- 
taken of a light meal and retired to 
their rooms for a two-hour rest. 

|, ‘Go to sleep if you can!” Lance 
ordered. 

‘Ave, aye, captain!” assented Jones, 
stretching himself out on the bed. 

In ten minutes fellow players were startled by Jones’ heavy 
breathing. 

“Can you beat that—the guy’s actually snoring!” exclaimed 
Lawton, “‘him who's been preaching to us to stop worrying! 
Well, if he can turn the trick, socan I! Let me know who’s got 
the loudest snore when I come to, will you?” ° 


V. Herman, Har 


L. Mayhew. 





But none of the other fellows, with the exception of Lance, 


remained awake themselves to find out! 

Lance feigned sleep though he was never more acutely 
conscious. The outcome of the all-important game weighed 
more heavily upon him than any other individual. He knew 
how much the loyal bunch he had captained for the past three 
years had come to rely on him. 

He gazed about him at the forms of his team-mates, lying 
limp upon the beds which had been brought into the large 
hotel suite to accommodate them all. They were sleeping the 
sleep of near exhaustion. Healthy young human animals all, 
their recuperative powers were great. Tonight they would 
feel the surging demands of battle. In twenty-four hours the 
effects of this day of struggle would be but a memory. 

“Yea, Giants—we’re going through!” 

The words resounded in Lance’s mind. He stirred wearily, 
staring up at the ceiling. Of all players on his team he was 
perhaps most tired. He had been forced to go at high speed 
the entire game against Central of Cadillac in order to meet 
the competition of Eastwood. Had he not extended himself it 
was quite possible that the Giants would have gone down 
before Central’s sustained attack inspired by the leadership of 
their sturdy backguard and center. 

“And how am I going to take care of Simmons?” Lance 
asked himself. ‘‘How can I possibly jump against six feet, 
seven inches? And how can I get the tip-off unless I can 
manage to outjump Grayling’s tall boy? The Champs have 
had some close calls, but when they’ve absolutely had to have 
the tip-off, Simmons has gotten it for them. That’s what’s 
counted more than anything else. And that’s what’ll count in 
our game. I’ve got to beat Simmons or we’re beaten! I’ve 
got to—but HOW?” 


OW the extra two thousand ever managed to crowd into 

a space supposed to house only fifteen thousand at 
absolute capacity will always remain a mystery to the humans 
present in the basketball amphitheatre erected beneath the 


roof of the Cow Barn. An overwrought policeman had 
insisted for some twenty minutes that a hundred fans leave the 
packed bleachers to insure safety, but it seemed that he was 
unable to determine upon the individuals in the crowd who 
should constitute the hundred, and since he was outnumbered 
some seventeen thousand to one, he ended his official duty by 
turning his back on the assemblage. That same policeman, 
five minutes before game time, was observed fighting for 
a crevice from which to hang that he might witness the 
struggle himself. 

Mayfield and Grayling were hugely represented, as well 
might be expected, at what portended to be a classic meeting 
of their two quintets. The Blue and White of Mayfield was 
massed alone one side of the playing floor, while the Red and 
Blue of Grayling contrasted prettily from the other side. 
Around the ends, fans from other towns had jammed in, both 
Mayfield and Grayling sectors having been augmented by 
sympathizers from various communities throughout the state. 
The Cow Barn fairly trembled with the tremendous roars for 
the two finalists in the greatest state basketball tournament 
ever held. As the time for the appearance of the teams drew 
near, the excitement mounted to a high pitch. 

“Yea, Grayling!” screamed the Artesian City fans as their 
Blue-and-Red clad warriors pranced on the floor, tossing 
blankets into the arms of followers. The Grayling cheer leaders 
did a series of somersaults in leading a gigantic yell of welcome. 

“Yea, Grayling!”’ greeted Mayfield. 


Geena a 8 et 


Her display of sportsmanlike feeling drew warm applause 
from the rival fans. 

Jerry Evans had saved seats for Doc Brady and Mr. Sparks 
beside him at the risk of his life and limbs. 

“Say, Grayling’s out on the floor a good ten minutes before 
game time!”’ observed Jerry. “‘Why do you suppose a coach 
would send his team out that early? Does that mean any- 
thing? Does that mean that the Champs are taking our Giants 
pretty seriously—or do they just want to make it appear as 
though they’ve got worlds of pep to burn?” 

“Don’t ask me!” rejoined Doc Brady. ‘I’m no basketball 
psychologist! Just the same, if I’d played two hard games 
today, I think I’d conserve even the strength it takes to make 
those practice shots!” 

The Grayling Champs passed and tossed, keeping three 

bright, new basketballs bouncing off 
— — the glass backboards. Occasionally 
they glanced toward the end of the 
floor where the Giants must appear as 
if expecting their opponents to troop 
on the floor any moment. But the 
Giants kept the Champs waiting until 
three minutes before time for the 
game to be called. When they did 
come in it was only to circle the basket 
, twice, then the players tossed the balls 
— a off the court and the subs ran to the 
sidelines, leaving the regular five on 

the floor, ready for action. 

“Yea, Giants! Yea! Yea! Yea!” thundered the Mayfield 
stands. 

“‘Hello, Giants, hello!”’ blasted Grayling. 

Then, by a quick movement, Grayling fans unfolded a huge 
canvas banner which they had evidently had painted in the 
waning hours of the afternoon. The banner was held on high 
for all of Mayfield to see. And when Mayfield had glimpsed 
the banner, it let forth a howl. On the canvas, painted in 
mammoth letters, were the words: 


hur N. 





GRAYLING, LAST YEAR’S CHAMPS, 
WILL BE THIS YEAR’S GIANT KILLER! 
LONG LIVE GRAYLING! 


HE two towns were still arguing over this contention when 
the whistle blew for the starting of the game. 

“You'll see, Mayfield, you'll see!’”’ challenged the Artesian 
City fans, “‘what we won’t do to your Giants!” 

“And what they won’t do to you!” answered Mayfield, just 
as confidently. 

All of which proved nothing, not even which side could 
make the most noise. 

A murmur of laughter passed over the crowd as Lance shook 
hands with Simmons at center. The height of the two players 
was strikingly contrasted, Lance, though close to six feet tall, 
appearing small beside the towering fellow who opposed him. 
Lance showed that he appreciated the humor of the situation 
by bending down as he shook hands to make his figure look 
even shorter, at the same time gazing toward the top of Sim- 
mons’ head. 

“That bird is so tall that he has to have a fellow lead him 
around on cloudy days,” called out a wisecracker, name and 
residence unknown. 

On the opening toss-up, Lance—crouching for a spring— 
astounded the crowd by a leap which wrested the tip-off from 
Simmons and sent the ball straight into the hands of left 
forward Hines who came hurtling past! Simmons stared his 
surprise as the Grayling Champs fell back on the defensive in 
an effort to break up Mayfield’s scoring play. Hines passed to 
Lawton and Lawton passed back to Hines when he found 
himself to be covered. Hines took a hurried shot for the basket. 
The ball rolled around the rim and off and Mayfield fans 
groaned. The Giants now rushed into defensive positions and 
Grayling sought to invade scoring territory. 

““She’s going to be another close-guarding game like the 
one we played with the Wildcats!” guessed Jerry Evans. 
“Doc, you stick right by me. I’m going to be needing 
restoratives before this battle’s over!” 

Grayling tried three shots in quick succession but backguard 
Jones deflected every try for goal by a marvelous bit of 
defensive play. He took the last shot off the backboard and 
the Giants quickly rallied for the offense. But Grayling had 
every Mayfield man covered. Jones took his sweet time about 
passing. With the crowd in an uproar he kept bouncing the 
ball up and down on the floor, waiting for one of the Champs 
to come after him. The Grayling right forward finally tore in. 
Jones side-stepped and dribbled down to the center of the 
floor. He faked a pass to Lance, crouched, and sent the ball 
spinning on a high arch toward the basket. 

“Yea, Mayfield!” 

“Wow, what a shot!” 

The Cow Barn was a tumult of sound. Above it all could 
be heard the claque-board hand-clapping of Mr. Harry Dob- 
son of Pendleton. He had picked the Giants to win and had 
decided to use his “iron hands” every time Mayfield scored, 
which he hoped would be often. ? 

“Giants, 2; Champs, o,”’ registered the official scoreboard. 

Lance slapped Jones on the back as he trotted back to center. 

“That’s only number one!”’ Jones yelled; then, realizing that 
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it was useless to try and make himself heard above tlfe bedlam 
of sound, he held up three fingers with a significant gesture. 
His team-mates, seeing, understood and grinned. Grayling 
looked on wonderingly. The Champs could not know, of 
course, that Jones was out to make good his guarantee of four 
field goals! 

The lanky Simmons, piqued at having been outjumped, 
took care that this did not happen again. He reached a long 
arm over his head and left his feet, leaping high above Lance. 
The Grayling forwards came charging in, took the ball, 
exchanged passes, and flipped the ball back to Simmons as he 
trailed down the center of the floor. . Simmons reached up and 
dropped the ball in the basket with an ease which made the 
shot seem ridiculous. This was Simmons’ favorite play. The 
Giants had seen Simmons execute this play before, in the game 
with Hartsville. Modlin had tried to break the play up, but 
Simmons had taken the pass above his head and, though Mod- 
lin covered, he could not disturb Simmons’ aim. 

Score—Giants, 2; Champs, 2. 

“Watch that!” warned Lance. 

Jones and Modlin glanced at one another, determinedly. 
Simmons would not get away with a shot of that kind again! 


HE next play looked like a replica of the one before. 

Simmons tipped the ball to his left forward and slouched 
down the floor toward the basket, holding out his hands for 
a pass. Modlin raced in to block the throw as the forward 
drew back his arm. But, instead of passing to Simmons, the 
forward flashed the ball to his running mate, and the right 
forward put it through the hoop! 

Champs, 4; Giants, 2. 

“Isn’t Simmons one beautiful threat?” raved a Grayling 
fan. ‘‘While the Giants are covering him they’re leaving all 
sorts of openings that the rest of our Champs are taking 
advantage of. Those Giants are up in the air right now. It 
wouldn’t surprise me if we took this game by a big score!” 

“What are you talking about?’’ objected a Central of Cad- 
illac fan. ‘‘No team’ll ever beat those Giants by very many 
points. They’re the only five that could have kept Central 
from winning the championship!” 

“Say, you’re crazy!” argued the Artesian City rooter. 
“Central wouldn’t have been one, two, three with us! See, 
what did I tell you?” 

The Champs had scored again, Simmons tipping the ball to 
his floor guard who dribbled down the floor as Simmons 
dropped back into a defensive position. The guard passed to 
the right forward under the basket who made the shot. 

Score—Champs, 6; Giants, 2. 

Mayfield took time out. 

““T—I don’t believe I can get the jump on Simmons,”’ said 
Lance. ‘‘Not enough times to do us much good. Dazzy was 
right, he’s plenty tough! You fellows got any ideas?” 

“Tighten our defense!’’ blazed Jones. ‘“‘Let ’em get the 
tip-off but break up their plays and start a few of our own from 
the floor. We don’t have to work from center, but we’ve got 
to stop those boys dead on their scoring attempts!” 

“That’s the dope!”’ seconded Lawton. ‘‘We’re letting that 
guy Simmons get our goats. We’re not so paralyzed when any 
other center gets the jump on Lance. Come on—let’s tear into 
those chesty Champs!” 

Mayfield screeched with joy as Modlin intercepted a Gray- 
ling pass and hurled the ball on a long line to Hines. The 
Giant left forward scored so cleanly that the net hardly waved. 

“T guess that’s piercing the iron doughnut!” shouted Doc 
Brady, gleefully. ‘“‘Them’s our Giants, folks!” 

But it is sometimes a long time between drinks. The Gray- 
ling Champs now started upon a scoring spree which all but 
swept the Giants off their feet and caused the Artesian City 
supporters to go absolutely wild. It seemed as though the real 
Giant on the floor, from the standpoint of physical stature— 
Simmons—was in the heart of every play His long arms were 
continually shooting out and batting the ball from the hands 
of a Mayfield man or reaching out to take a pass which would 
ordinarily have passed over the head of any other player, 
converting this pass into a score. He was accountable for three 
field goals himself and team-mates rung up three more. The 
Giants called another time out during this terrific onslaught, 
to no avail. The Champs were simply unstoppable. And, in all 
this agonizing period for Mayfield, the Giants had only counted 
once from the foul line. 

“Eighteen to five!” gasped Jerry Evans, mournfully. “And 
only a minute of the first half left! Honest, Doc, it hurts me to 
watch this. I—I just can’t believe—would you have thought 
—is there any way to explain—what do you suppose?” 

Doc Brady, too despondent for words, could only shake his 
head. 

Modlin brought a ray of cheer to his home folks by con- 
necting for a field goal from past the middle of the floor. 
The seventeen thousand in the Cow Barn laughed at the 
sound of a pair of hands clapping. Harry Dobson had been 
silenced for quite some time! 

The Grayling Champs ended their scoring for the half by 
counting a foul try, granted when Jones hacked Simmons as he 
was about to shoot. 

Score: Champs, 19; Giants, 7. 

There was a deathly stillness in the Mayfield stands as their 
Giants left the floor for the intermission. 

“‘Now maybe Mayfield knows how we felt when her team 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


had us beaten, 16 to 4 at the end of the first half,” said a Wild- 
cat follower. ‘“Isn’t that an odd coincidence? Grayling has 
a twelve point lead over the Giants, the same number of 
points that the Giants had over us when they beat us, 24 to 8! 
We’ve never been able to figure how the Giants trimmed us 
that badly, and the chances are that Mayfield’ll be trying for 
months to explain how Grayling walloped ’em so hard!” 

“You think the Giants are sunk, then?” asked a Belford 
man, respectfully. 

“Sunk?” echoed the fan from Komer. “TI should say they 
are sunk! They haven’t any more chance of beating the 
Champs tonight than I have of climbing Pike’s Peak in my 
bare feet!” 


\ZZY VEACH, coming down out of the Mayfield section, 

accompanied the Giants to the dressing room. Some of 
them were sobbing disconsolately. All were tremendously 
down-hearted. Dazzy sought out Lance. The two former 
rivals looked deep into each other’s eyes. It was different 
now—Dazzy was pulling for Mayfield to win. Wasn’t May- 
field a part of Jennings County, and wasn’t Elton the county 
seat? Lance’s lips quivered. He felt somehow responsible for 
the drubbing that the Champs were giving the Giants. He 
tried to smile. Dazzy gripped his arm and drew him 
aside. 

“Buck up, Lance, old boy! This game’s far from lost!” 

Lance gazed at Dazzy incredulously. 

“T mean it! Listen—I’ve been studying that Grayling 
outfit—their system of play. It’s all built around Simmons. 
They’ve got it figured that they’ll never run into a center who 
can outjump Simmons consistently enough to do much dam- 
age. All right! Where I wasn’t wise when I played against 
Simmons was in playing right into his hands—just the same as 
you are doing! You’vekept on try- 
ing to outjump him and you’ve only 
worn yourself out. I know you’ve 
tried to stiffen your defense to 
break up Grayling plays, but that’s 
not enough! The way to beat 
Grayling is to take the tip-off away 
from them — Simmons’ Tip-off! 
Have your Giants rush in ahead 
of the Grayling players and grab 
the ball from Simmons. Don’t 
wait till Grayling gets the ball and 
then try to break up the plays. 
It’s too late then. Just dash in 
and——” 

“Listen, fellows!”’ Lance com- 
manded, face brightening, “‘ Dazzy 
Veach has an idea that may 
help us!” 


N MAYFIELD, despite the 
shocking news of the over- 

whelming score against her Giants, 
citizens continued the gathering 
up of boxes, old furniture and odd 
pieces of wood, transporting the 
inflammable material to the field 
near the High School where it was 
piled high preparatory to being 
touched off. The residents were 
not at all sure that the blaze could 
be termed a Victory Bonfire now, 
but the boys had done remarkably 
well, when all was considered, and 
were deserving of just as great an 
ovation as though they had re- 
turned from the State with the 
championship title. 

The same Mayfield loyalty was 
in evidence at the Cow Barn. 
Giant supporters, recovered from the stunning 
effect of the first half score, were now determined to 
show their team and fans from all over the state, 
how unwavering was the quality of their faith in the 
face of a defeat which must practically be conceded. 
The deafening cheer which greeted Mayfield’s re- 
appearance on the floor was something that every 
Giant was destined to remember so long as he might 
live. It far eclipsed the reception accorded the 
Grayling Champs. The volume of 
it threatened to loosen every 
shingle on the Cow Barn and wreck 
the radio broadcasting station. 

The game was on again and the 
Giants had scored! The score had 
come so quickly that spectators 
found it difficult to tell just how it 
happened. It had seemed, to the 
eye, as though the floor had sud- 
denly become full of racing Giants 
—Giants who dashed in toward the 
center, seized the ball as it bounced 
off Simmons’ fingertips, spread out 
like blue lightning, and were off 
toward the basket before the Gray- 
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ling Champs had collected their senses! The Coliseum 
trembled and shook from the din. 

Back to the center went the ball. The Giants leaned for- 
ward, intently alert and ready for action, grim-faced youths 
whose fingers twitched from the desire to be plunging into 
the fray. As the referee tossed the ball up between Simmons 
and Sparks, it was noted that the Giant center made no effort 
to gain the tip-off. He waited until Simmons had tapped the 
ball to the side, then leaped from the center circle after it. 
He collided with a Grayling forward and the two fell to the 
floor. A held ball was called. On the toss-up, Lance batted 
the ball to Lawton who passed to Hines. Lance, following up, 
took a throw from his left forward, making a beautiful basket 
on a one-handed shot from near the foul line. 

Score: Champs, 19; Giants, 11. 

Dazzy Veach, sitting with the Mayfield substitutes, pounded 
a fist into the palm of his other hand. 

“Atta way, Lance! Atta way!” 

A moment later, playing the same style of game, backguard 
Jones registered “‘number two”’ of his promised four field goals 
on another long heave from past the center of the floor. It was 
now the Grayling Champs who looked demoralized. In three 
minutes of the second half they had failed to score, had failed 
even to get possession of the ball! 

“Nineteen to thirteen!” exclaimed Doc Brady. ‘Say, that 
just about puts us back in the running! Begins to look like our 
Giants out there on the floor now!” 

In Mayfield, Editor Carl Houston, dispatches in hand, did 
a dance about his desk and raved when the telegrapher was 
momentarily held up on getting further scores. 

The Grayling Champs took time out to ask themselves what 
was happening. The large banner which the Grayling delega- 
tion had taken great pleasure in displaying, especially during 
































The hand of the Mayfield giant reached the ball first 
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the intermission between halves, now began to sag. Their 
Champs didn’t look quite so much like Giant Killers. 

Standing off the Giants’ rally desperately, the Grayling 
Champs braced and put through two field goals. A foul 
throw added another point and the holders of the banner 
immediately raised it again with renewed confidence. 

Score: Champs, 24; Giants, 13. Almost as big an advantage 
as Grayling had held before! And nine minutes of play 
remaining! Grayling commenced a stalling game. Their 
lead was big enough now so that they could take the defensive 
and concern themselves with only thwarting Mayfield’s 
attempts to score. As soon as he saw what Grayling was up 
to, Lance called for time. 

“Fellows, our only chance is in getting that ball at the tip- 
off! If Grayling gets it they’ll kill all the time that’s left. 
Dazzy had the right hunch! We’ve had Grayling bewildered 
every time we’ve broken up the play at center. Simmons is 
wide-eyed, wondering whether I’m going to jump or what I’m 
going todo. He’s watching you fellows so close to try to keep 
from batting the ball into your hands that he’s losing his 
accuracy. Come on, gang—let’s go!” 


HE basketball drama being enacted before an audience 
of seventeen thousand rapidly approached a climax. It 
was phenomenal, the driving attack that five Giant youths 
threw against the strongly entrenched Champs. 
The scoreboard, with three minutes to go, read: 


GRAYLING, 29 
MAYFIELD, 26 


“Thought you said those Giants were sunk?” reminded 
the rooter from Belford, with a keen glance toward his 
Komer friend. 

“T take it all back!” renounced the 
Wildcat follower. “That’s the most won- 
derful uphill fight I’ve ever seen! Got to 
give ’em credit!” 

Grayling took her last legitimate time 
out. The situation was acutely serious. 
Both teams were glad of the short respite. 
The last half had been played at a killing 
speed. 

““We can doit!” screamed Lance, as the 
stands let loose roar upon roar. “It’s the 
last game that any of us will ever play for 
old Mayfield, fellows! Had you thought 
of that? Two more baskets! That’s all 
it takes to do it! Two more!” 

“T still owe you one,” said Jones, soberly. “I'll 
get it!” 

“T’m paid up,” announced Modlin, “but I’ll . . . !” 
“T’ll get another!” promised Lance. 

“You’ve already snagged five this half!” protested 
Lawton. “Letme... !” 

Time! ; 

Left forward Hines raced 
in at top speed and, not 
succeeding in catching the 
ball as Simmons tapped it 
from center, batted it back 


to Lance. 

“Shoot!” begged the 
stands. 

ECONDS were precious. 


Lance looked around for 
some of his team-mates to 
throw to. But -Grayling 
was covering fiercely. The 
lanky Simmons loomed up 
in front, jabbing out an 
arm. Lance dribbled 
around Simmons, bent at 
the knees, and let the ball 
go on a lofty arc. The 
netting swished and every 
human in the Cow Barn. 
stood up, howling like 
mad! 

Champs, 29; Giants, 28 

“Oh, Doc, I can’t watch 
this any longer—it—it hurts 
me too much!” moaned 
Jerry Evans, delirious with 
joy ...and hope. “How 
much time have we got?” 

“A minute and fifteen 
seconds!” announced the 
doctor. 

“Jingo! Wonder if I car, 
live that long?” 
" Simmons tricked Lance 
at center by refusing to 
touch the ball on the jump. 
The ball fell between the 
two players, untouched, and 

(Continued on page 41) 
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\NY times I have started to build something, 

_ according to instructions in a book or maga- 

zine, and have stopped because I lacked some 

tool or material that was recommended. Even- 

tually I learned to go ahead with what I had and do as good 


a job as I could. 


The urge to build a bird house possessed me one day when- 


pair of downy woodpeckers and a 
pair of white-breasted nut hatches 
were eating suet that I had tied to some 
lilac bushes. They needed winter 
quarters. I had a scout knife, and a 
packing case from which a grocer had 
removed the canned Those 
were sufficient. 

Sizing up the birds, and remembering 
how they make their homes in hollows, 
I decided that a house four inches 
square and eight or nine inches high, 
with a circular door an inch and a 
quarter in diameter, would be about 


goods. 


right. 

Having measured portions of my anatomy in Sunday- 
school, while the class was discussing the cubit, the 
span and other units of linear measure used in ancient 
times, I knew that the end joint of my forefinger was 
about an inch long, the second joint a little more than 
an inch and a quarter, and the span of my extended 
hand about eight inches and three-eighths if I did not bite my 
nails. I had another measure also, that I used in keeping 
out of the clutches of the fish warden: The legal length for 
trout was six inches. <A trout of that length laid on my hand, 
along the line of my middle finger, with its nose even with 
the end of the finger, came just to the point where the lines 
on my hand divided at the base of my thumb. If the fish 
were just barely long enough when caught, it had to be 
returned to the water because it would shrink enough in an 
hour or two to make me liable for a fine of $25.00. With 
these measures, I needed no ruler. 

The packing case I took apart carefully, to avoid splitting 
the boards. One board startef easily. After pulling that off, 


EN was conscious of mocking, hostile eyes staring 
at him as he entered the construction yard, his golf 
clubs over his shoulder and a sheaf of blue-prints 
under his arm. The first of the floating gangs of 

steel workers had just come in; twenty-five of them, big, 
brawny, barrel-chested, weather-bitten men, veterans in the 
most hazardous trade of modern construction work. Their 
gear was distributed all over the yard among tiers of piled-up 
girders and sections of glaringly painted structural iron. The 
men were getting their equipment ready to begin work the 
following Monday morning on the erection of the steel super- 
structure of the big Moose-horn bridge. Clad in dirty, paint- 
smeared overalls, most of them in their undershirts, their 
great corded arms with bulging biceps and shoulder muscles 
glistening with sweat in the sunlight, they were in a sharp 
contrast with Ben Maxwell in his golf knickers and sport 
sweater. 

A feeling of embarrassment, tinged with resentment and 
irritation, welled up in Ben’s soul as he became conscious 
of the smirks that illuminated the hard faces of these men. 
Instinctively he knew that they had nothing but contempt 
for knickerbockers and men who wore them. Yvhy had his 
father insisted that he take the blue-prints down to the 
foreman of the steel workers? Vihy hadn’t he sent someone 
else from the office? 

Ben, his face slightly flushed and his anger growing, moved 
across the yard to the temporary wooden shack bearing the 
designation ‘‘Office.’’ The door was open and the building 
empty. On the threshold he turned to look for someone in 
authority to direct him, only to find himself confronted with 
the grinning, dirt-smeared face of a fellow about his own 
age, dressed as the rest were in overalls and undershirt, the 
soot-begrimed asbestos gauntlets tucked into his belt, indicat- 
ing that he was a rivet-heater. 

“‘Can you tell me where Mr. Whalen, the foreman, is?”’ 
demanded Ben with little courtesy and just a suggestion of 
the superciliousness that was his instinctive reaction to the 
other’s smirk. 


| A Bird House Made With a Scout Knife 


By Armstrong Perry 


I used it to pry off the others. I saved the nails 
and straightened them with a stone. 

One board was about four inches wide, just 
the width needed for the floor of the house. I 
laid another board across this and marked with 
a nail where four inches came on it, then used it 
to measure with. I turned this measuring board 

lengthwise of the 4-inch board and 
marked off four inches, drawing 


(1) The raw material and the tool. 
(2) Side view. All ready for the 
j (3) The parts cut out. 
From left to right, floor, 

sides, back, roof, front. 

(For some reason, the cat 

seemed interested in the 

building of this house.) 

(4) Mrs. Downy Wood- 

pecker arrives to look at 


the louse 


the point of a nail all the way across to make a mark to 
guide my knife. 

The next operation was hard work. Repeatedly drawing 
the point of the big blades of my knife across the 4-inch 
board, on the line I had marked, I cut nearly half through 


In the Blood 


By J. Irving Crump 


“The foreman? Ee’s out buying sky-hooks to hang the 
bridge on. But I don’t th:nk he'll accept your invitation to 
go golfing with you, sir. He’s a he-guy an’ he’d like a game 
with some action in it—th’ kind of a game it takes sand and 
grit to play. No, sir, shootin’ a ping-pong ball at a little 
hele in the ground ain’t his style at all,” said the young 
rivet-heater with a grin that might have been pleasing had it 
not been for the cutting sarcasm of his tone. Then apparently 
noticing the sheaf of blue-prints under Ben’s arm for the 
first time he added, 

“Ch, excuse me. Maybe you’re th’ engineer on this job.” 

“If I was, you’d be the first one I’d tie a can to,” retorted 
Een, his face the color of the wattles of a game cock. His 
fists clenched instinctively and his eyes became hard and 
cold. 


BE retort was heard by a half-dozen men in the yard. 
It drew a loud laugh from several. It was the young 
rivet-heater’s turn to color. The laughter stung him. His 
jaw protruded pugnaciously. He took a half step toward Ben. 

“Tt would take a man an’ not a pair o’ golf knickers to 
tie a can to me,” he snapped in a cold, colorless voice that 
somehow made Ben’s anger flame higher. 

Ben never was quite certain just what happened after 
that. He obeyed an instinctive reaction, and as the rivet- 
heater stepped in his hand shot out. The smack of his fist 
connecting with the rivet-heater’s nose was followed in- 
stantly by another smack as a bunch of knuckles landed on 
his own jaw. 

For the next sixty-one or -two seconds a whirlwind of 
arms and legs occupied the space where the two boys had 
stood. It was an ugly fight while it lasted. They went at 
each other with silent, dogged fierceness. All that could be 
heard was the scuffle of feet, the rasp of breath indrawn, and 
the ugly sound of flesh meeting flesh as their flashing arms 
shot in and out, planting fists solidly home. Whatever the 
iron-workers may have thought of men who wear knickers 
and play golf was certainly contradicted in Ben. He was far 
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it. Then I made a similar mark on 
the other side of the board, cut that 
line as deeply as possible, and found 
that the board then broke easily and 
evenly except for a sliver at the edge 
that might have been saved by notching 
both edges before breaking. This com- 
pleted the floor, four inches square. 

It was necessary to make either the 
two sides, or else the front and back 
pieces, enough wider than four inches 
to lap over the edges of the others. I 
decided to make the front and back 
cover the edges of the side pieces. 

The board from which the floor was 
cut was not long enough to make the 
two sides also. There was no other 
board of the correct width so I took a 
wider one. The exact middle was found 
by measuring with a stick from each 
end of the board until, with my thumb 
on the same spot, the end of the stick 
reached the same point from either 
end. A line was drawn with a nail 
across the middle. 

Deciding what slope of the roof would be needed to shed the 
rain, I obtained it by measuring two inches away from the 
middle line in one direction on one edge of the board, and an 
equal distance in the other direction on the other edge, and 
connecting the two marks with a line. This line was cut 
deeply, and on both sides. The board then broke along the 
line when gentle pressure was applied, making two side 
pieces of exactly the same size and shape. With the knife I 
whittled these down to the correct width. 

The back was easy. It did not need to fit anything exactly, 
so long as it covered the back of the house and projected far 
enough all around so that it could be nailed, screwed or tied 
in place on a tree, post or building. I took the widest board 
from the box and used it just as it was. 

The front was a sticker. It was easy enough to cut it out, 

(Concluded on page 61) 





from a weakling, and he had the courage of a lion. So had 
the young rivet-heater. 

Chest to chest they exchanged a half-dozen solid blows. 
Then the rivet-heater hooked in a jarring smack to Ben’s 
chin, and Ben instinctively wrapped his arms about his 
antagonist’s body in a clinch. 

They went down in a kicking, squirming, flailing tangle, 
and rolled over and over in the cinders of the construction 
yard to the imminent peril of Ben’s knickers. But that 
didn’t bother Ben one little bit. He was so angry now and 
so full of fight that all thought of consequences was abandoned. 
He threw himself into the battle with all the enthusiasm of 
a wild-cat, and gave jolting blow for jolting blow. 

Neither had an advantage, and it was a question how the 
fight would have ended had not a stocky man in paint- 
smeared breeches and jumper appeared on the scene, and 
seizing Ben by the shoulders yanked him upright, while an- 
other iron-worker pulled the rivet-heater to his teet and held 
him prisoner by the simple process of seizing him by the hair. 

“What in blisterin’ blue blazes does this mean? You two 
fools fightin’ like that. What’s it for? Who are you?” de- 
manded the stocky individual who was evidently the foreman. 

“T’m Ben Maxwell and if that 5 

“Ben Maxwell. Jim Maxwell’s son. Wehew-w-w-w.” 
whistled the foreman. He glared at the young rivet-heater. 
“Tracy, you’ve made a bloomin’ fool o’ yourself again. 
Bucklin’ in to th’ koss’s son that way. You'll likely be 
fred now, an’ you'll be missin’ a few months pay.” 


RACY shifted uncomfortably, still in the grip of the 
brawny iron-worker, and rubbed a grimy hand across a 
besmeared and bloody face. 

“T suppose he’ll run to Papa. He looks like that kind of 
rich man’s son; playin’ golf while his ol’ man’s workin’ to 
keep him in knickers. Well, let him have me fired. You 
fellers will be floatin’ to another job before Christmas, an’ 
I'll join you there,” he said with the utmost self-assurance. 

Ben’s face flamed again. Tracy’s remarks cut deeper than 
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he knew. Had he judged him right? Was that exactly the 
kind he was? Willing to play golf while his father carried the 
burden of the business? 

‘Don’t worry,” snapped Ben angrily. “I won’t have you 
fired. I couldn’t if I wanted to. My Dad never mixes busi- 
ness and sentiment. Far as I’m concerned.this is the end of 
it until we get a chance to settle it some other time. But 
we'll settle it, let me tell you, and settle it right.” 

Tracy looked at Ben with a frank grin of admiration. 

“Oh, you ain’t that kind, are you? Want to fight it out? 
All right. We’ll meet sometime when there won’t be anyone 
around to interfere.” And he turned on his heel and walked 
off across the construction yard. 

3en glared at him a moment, then turned toward the fore- 
man. 

“T had a bundle of blue-prints but I guess they 

‘Here they are,’’ said one of the steel-workers. ‘“‘I rescued 
’em when the battle started. An’ here’s your golf bats er 
whatever yuh call ’em.” 

Ben looked at his bag of clubs ruefully. Two shafts were 
broken where he or Tracy had stepped on them. His golf 
trousers were a mess, too. Somehow he was glad of it. He 
suddenly lost a lot of interest in the golf course at the Country 
Club. He’d go home and wash up and return to the office 
and the work he had left unfinished, much as he hated the 
thought of it. 





EN MAXWELL had to admit that he had more interest 

in golf than he had in his job. He had also to admit 
that if he had been working for anyone but his father, he 
would have been fired long since. But who could be interested 
in his kind of a job? Figuratively he was chained to a desl:, 
a pen and a bottle of drawing ink. His main occupation was 
drawing bolt-holes in the structural plans for 
bridges he would never cross, and, in all proba- 
bilities, never see. Bridges! Bolt-holes! He 
saw them in his sleep. How he hated them! 
How he hated the whole profession of bridge 
enineering anyhow. 

And that was the profession his father had 
selected for him; providing, of course, he was 
intelligent enough to ever learn how. Secretly 
he almost rejoiced in the belief that he lacked 
the aforesaid intelligence. He had flunked two 
subjects in the entrance examinations for the 
engineering course at Cornell, where his father 
was determined he should study. 

“Tt’s just plain mental laziness. If you’d 
only buckle down and take held of the thing 
the way you take hold of golf, you wouldn’t 
have the slightest trouble. I can’t see why you 
won’t do a simple thing like that for me,” his 
father told him, and Ben knew by his tone and 
his attitude that he was very much hurt and 
disappointed. His father said a lot of other 
things, too, including the statement that Ben 
wasn’t going to waste a whole year, and that 
while he was boning up on his deficient subjects 
he would have to take a job in the drafting 
room at the office, where he would be bound to 
learn something. 

But it wasn’t mental laziness, Ben insisted. 
It was just—well—er—sort of lack of interest. 
How could he be interested? All he ever heard 
at home were dissertations on the stress and 
strain of girders, and the expansion and con- 
traction of cables. All he had ever seen his 
father and his grandfather before him do was 
to pore over blue-prints. Their crisp rattle 
annoyed him. Their insipid color nauseated 
him. And now to be forced to work over them, 
eight, and sometimes ten and twelve hours a 
day, was sickening. If his father hoped to 
awaken his interest in the profession of bridge- 
building by forcing him to spend a year in the 
office of Maxwell & Co., he was certainly making 
a big mistake. He’d rather do most anything 
else for a living—drive an ice-wagon or mend 
umbrellas. Let the other fellow worry about 
the bolt-holes in the girders of the bridge across 
some dirty little river down in Podunk. etc. 

But Ben’s job was brought closer home to 
that very fall. A bridge 
across the Moose-horn River, connecting his 
home town of Bucksport with Belfast was to be 
built, and the firm of Maxwell & Co. got the 
job. That bridge spanning the Moose-horn had 
been the dream of his father and of his grandfather, a bridge 
engineer and the founder of Maxwell & Co. It would cut off 
twenty-six miles between three growing communities in that 
section of the State. But if it became a dream realized to 
his progenitor, it became a nightmare rampant to Ben; a 
nightmare of bolt-holes. 

At first he thought he might take an interest in the 
actual construction work. He went down to watch them 
build the abutments. But he might just as well have gone up 
Fairfield Street and watched the construction of a stone 
house. There was nothing to it but a lot of masons stacl:ing 
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stones on top of each other, and he returned to the ofiice 
more disgusted than ever with the job of building bridges and 
—drawing bolt-holes. 


IE BEGAN to shirk his work then, drawing fewer bolt-holes 
and dawdling over his job, and whenever his father went 
away, slipping out of the office to play golf. He was ashamed 
of himself for doing this. It was a form of dishonesty, no 
matter how much he tried to excuse himself, because the 
weather was fine and the golf course at the Country Club 
beautiful with the fall foliage. Nor did the fact that he 
wanted to get in all the practice he could before the champion- 
ship tournament mitigate his offense. He was ashamed of 
his dishonesty, but still he persisted. Every time his father 
went off on a business trip, he took time off, sometimes as 
much as half a day. In fact he was stealing a few extra 
hours away from his drawing-table the Saturday morning 
that the vanguard of the steel-workers moved into the con- 
struction yard at Bucksport to begin the erection of the 
steel towers and superstructure of the Moose-horn bridge. 
He had planned this theft of time deliberately, knowing that 
his father had gone to Trenton and would not be back until 
Monday. He had donned his golf togs first thing in the 
morning and hurried to the oflice, intending only to punch 
that time clock as a record that he had been there, then slip 
avay to the Country Club to get in a good full day’s 
practice in preparation for the match. He had not figured 
on his father leaving that bundle of blue-prints to be 
delivered to the steel-workers when they came in, nor had he 
quite expected to receive the reception and rebuke that the 
young rivet-heater gave him when he reached the construction 
yard. 
That afternoon as he worked over his drawings he had been 
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slighting for some time, Ben had plenty of time to reflect 
on his fight with the rivet-heater, as well as many other things. 
Also he had plenty of opportunity to analyze his own con- 
duct of the past few weeks. After all that dirty-faced fellow 
who thought so much of his job as a bridge-builder was right. 
Ben had to acknowledge it. He’d been mighty careless; yes, 
downright dishonest with his job and with his father. He 
knew very well that his father would feel hurt if he was 
aware of just how much time he had been stealing away from 
the office. Perhaps he could not help his mental attitude 
toward his job, but he certainly could be honest with his time. 
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He would not slip away any more when his father was out of 
town. Not much more. He might try it just once—long 
enough to give that rivet-heater a good trimming. That 
fellow had a swelled head over his job. What was there about 
heating rivets and sticking them into holes—bolt-holes that 
he drew—that demanded so much “sand.” Sand, shucks he 
had as much of it as that fellow any day. If he had to peg 
rivets for a living he—— 

Ben dropped his drawing pen as an idea flashed into his 
mind. Then a grin overspread his face. 

“By jingo, I’ll do it and show that cocky kid where he gets 
off. Throwing those rivets isn’t any harder than putting a 
ball on the fifth green for instance.” 

Monday morning Ben appeared at the office earlier than 
usual, and as soon as his father finished his correspondence, 
he entered his private office. 

“Look here, Dad,’’ he announced, abruptly, ‘don’t you 
think you could get someone else to draw thc bolt-holes after 
this and give me a chance to get some—ah—er first-hand 
experience in bridge-building. I’d like to put on a pair of 
overalls and go down and work on the structure. Any kind 
of a job. A rivet-heater maybe, or something that doesn*t 
call for much experience.” 

Mr. Maxwell’s lined and weather-tanned face lit up in a 
broad smile. This was the first time that Ben had evinced 
anything akin to interest in his job. Ben realized the con- 
struction his father put on his request, and though he hated 
to deceive him, he allowed the impression to remain. It was 
not that he had any more interest in bridge-building than ever 
before. He simply wanted to show that fresh bird, Tracy, 
that he had as much sand as any Cirty-faced rivet-heater who 
ever walked, and that chucl-ing those rivets into a bucket 
was not half as hard as sinking a twenty-foot put on a golf 
green. 

“Why, yes, Ben. I think that can be ar- 
ranged,” said his father with enthusiasm. 
‘There is another gang of steel-workers coming 
down from Niagara next week. We are a little 
behind on the job, and we are going to put on 
all the men we can and rush it to completion 
before cold weather sets in. We hope to finish 
up by Christmas at the latest. I'll see that 
they take you on as rivet-heater. Meanwhile, 
turn your work over to young Lawrence, the 
new office boy. He has been very anxious to 
get a chance to work in the drafting-room.” 

Ben showed real enthusiasm about his work 
of drawing bolt-holes for the next day or two. 
But he showed greater enthusiasm about his 
practice of tossing a handful of bolts into a tin 
bucket across the full width of the back yard 
that evening, and every other evening thereafter 
for the rest of the week. 





IS overalls were new and his flannel shirt 
was a little sporty in color and surpris- 
ingly clean when contrasted with the work-worn 
clothing of the rest of the crew from Niagara, 
which Ben joined the following Monday morn- 
ing. Tracy saw him come into the construction 
yard with a shining new dinner-pail under his 
arm. At first the rivet-heater could not believe 
his eyes. But when he did comprehend that 
this wearer of clean overalls was his antagonist 
in knickerbockers of the week before, he gave 
voice to a loud laugh. 

“‘Sufferin’ sunfish, look who’s here,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Golufing knickers on th’ job. And 
what do you expect to do that won’t get your 
clothes mussed, young feller?” 

“T expect to show a certain fresh bird around 
here that I can beat him at his own game,” said 
Ben pugnaciously as the hoisting engine whistle 
announced the beginning of another working 
day. 

Ben had been a little worried about how he 
was going to feel climbing the flimsy ladders 
up to the top of the tower. He looked at them 
as the rest of the iron-workers mounted upward 
with the greatest lack of concern for height, and 
grew a little weak in the pit of his stomach. 
But when he saw that Tracy was watching him, 
he was determined to make the climb without 
faltering, or die in the attempt. 

It was not so bad after he got started. He 
did not dare look down, and he gripped the rungs 
of the ladder with a tenacity that made his 
knucl:les grow white and bloodless under the strain. And 
once when he felt a little faint, he closed his eyes and climbed 
mechanically for a rung or two while he fought off giddiness. 
But in a surprisingly short time he reached the boarded over- 
top of the tower and climbed out on the platform, to find 
that Tracy had been climbing right behind him. 

The young rivet-heater looked at Ben and grinned. 

“T didn’t think you had th’ nerve,” he said frankly. 

“Nothing to it,” said Ben stoutly denying a weakness in 
his knees. 

‘Got more sand than I thought a feller who plays golf 
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could have. Well, come on, let’s see how fast you can chuck 
rivets. This is a race between us on this side and the gangs 
across the river to see who gets their tower finished first. 
This bridge has got to be done by the time snow flies, and 
it’s a race to the finish from now on. You gotta keep step 
with me chuckin’ rivets, if we expect to beat them out 
across the stream.” 

“Don’t worry I'll keep step with you, and before I get 
through our gang will be leading the way and waiting for 
your gang to catch up with us,” said Ben boastfully, already 
catching the spirit of the bridge-builders in their race against 
cold weather. 

“Ts that so,” said Tracy with a smile. ‘‘ Well, you’ll sure 
get a run for your money if you want to keep ahead of us. 
Go to it, feller.” 


HERE were two hand forges on 
the platform. Tracy moved to- 
ward one and Ben assumed that the 
other must be his. Forge work was 
not new to him. He had had two 
gears of it in the shops at high 
school. He started the fire as ex- 
pertly as Tracy did, and by the time 
the first girders came swinging up 
on the derrick lines he had an assort- 
ment of rivets heating in the flames. 
Husky men, armed with wrenches 
and “‘air-guns” or pneumatic ham- 
mers swarmed over the first girder 
as it came swinging upward. They 
fitted it into place, and a man witha 
tin bucket in his hand called for rivets. 
Then came the test of all of Ben’s 
back-yard practice, and the proof 
of whether chucking red-hot rivets 
was as easy as putting golf balls on 
a green. As he took the first rivet 
from the fire with his long-handled 
tongs, he instinctively glanced to- 
ward Tracy. The rival rivet- 
heater was watching him. Ben 
gritted his teeth and steadied his 
nerves as he swung the tongs like 
an expert. The glowing rivet sailed 
prettily through the air—but missed 
the pail by a foot and went hissing 
downward into the river. 

The man with the bucket said 
something that made Ben’s ears tingle. 
to a loud guffaw. 

““T can see where those fellers over across are going to run 
rings around us if you keep on chucking rivets in the river. 
Going to keep step with us are you? Not that way you 
won't.” 

“Never mind, the next one will land in the bucket, or I'll 
swallow it red hot,’’ announced Ben stubbornly. 

And it did. It plunked into the tin pail with a pleasing 
hollow thump, and so did the next and the next until he had 
the range so perfectly that he never missed, and he was able 
to keep step with Tracy rivet for rivet. And what pleased 
Ben most was the fact that at the end of the day, his crew, the 
men from Niagara, were not a single girder’s length behind 
the men that Tracy served, and their tower was a full span 
higher than the tower across the river at Belfast. 

“ Atta-boy,” said Tracy when the whistle blew the men 
from the work at five o’clock. “You can sling a mean rivet, 
I'll tell the world, and I gotta acknowledge you are as good as 
I am on the job any day. But where did you learn how to 
do it?” 

“Wearing knickers and shooting a iittle ping-pong ball into 
a hole in the ground,” said Ben with a grin of elation for some- 
how he realized that his days work had won a certain amount 
of respect from Tracy. 

Tracy looked at Ben and grinned. 

““Maybe there is something to that game o’ golf at that.” 

“There is,” insisted Ben. ‘But it can’t hold a candle to 
the job of chucking rivets, I'll admit that much. I get a 
lot more kick out of making one land in the bucket than I 
do in holing out the longest kind of a put. No, sir, golf isn’t 
in it.” 

“T should say so,” said Tracy soberly. “For one thing 
chucking rivets is more than a game. It’s doing something 
for somebody—everybody, not just for your own fun. That’s 
what I like about building bridges, anyhow. You ain’t the 
only one who gets the benefit of your work. Hundreds of 
people are going to be glad that bridge is built. Some day, 
if I don’t get killed on the job like my iather did, I’m going 
to be boss of a gang and have full say about building bridges. 
And maybe if I have any luck I might get a chance to study 
to be an engineer and draw the plans for my own bridge. 
Boy, wouldn’t that be great!” 

Ben looked at Tracy thoughtfully, but said nothing. He 
was fast realizing that there was a lot more to this rivet- 
heater than he had suspected. He began to think a great 
deal of him. And secretly he felt a little sense of shame to 
find this chap voicing the ideals and sentiments that should 
have been his about the profession of bridge building. 
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It was with a little surprise that Ben found himself return- 
ing to work on the bridge structure each morning with in- 
creasing enthusiasm. There was a romance about the whole 
thing that began to take hold of him. For one thing the race 
between the two towers on opposite sides of the river was of 
absorbing interest. Then there was the fun he got out of his 
job of heating and tossing rivets, not to mention a growing 
companionship between himself and Tracy, which developed 
swiftly in spite of the fact that both men were forced to 
work under pressure in the race to get the towers finished 
before winter set in in earnest. 

Thoughts of golf and the championship tournament slipped 
from him entirely. Indeed, he forgot about it entirely and the 
qualifying round was under way when he realized that he had 


. A Boy and the Moon 
By Celia M. Hafner 


Did j’ever sit and look at the Moon 
Come out of way over there in the East? 
And the crickets chirpin’ and screechin’ round, 
And everything else—not the leastes sound 
*Cept now and then a hoot-owl’s call. 
And you sit on the porch and listen still 
For Slim Trotter’s dog—way over the hill, 
’Cause he always howls at the Moon. 


And the bull-frogs croke over Mud Lake way, 
And the crickets still chirp, 
And wind comes up, makes a sighin’ and moanin’ in 
the trees, 
But that’s all you ’member ‘cause you are tired 
From fishin’ and huntin’ and workin’ hard, 
Yo’ stare a little at the Moon, 
And if wasn’t your Ma called 
You'd sleep till noon. 


not sent in his entrance blank to the committee. Somehow 
that made little difference to him. He was all out of practice 
anyhow. And after all the thing that they were playing for 
was a silver cup, while he had a bigger race on hand in try- 
ing to get the bridge towers finished before cold weather. 


EANWHILE the towers were growing swiftly, while Oc- 
tober slipped by, Thanksgiving Day passed and the first 
real month of winter began. Tier after tier of girders had been 
erected until the wooden platform on which he and Tracy 
stood and tended their forges was a hundred and seventy-five 
feet in the air. It was getting cold and windy up there now. 
Ben was wearing three flannel shirts instead of one, and his 
heavy golf knickers and stockings felt pleasantly warm under 
his overalls. There was often sleet and ice on the girders 
in the morning, and more than once they were all driven from 
their lofty place by swirling, cutting winds. But never was 
work stopped for the day until the wind was so strong that 
the steelworkers could not stand against it, for in addition to 
the race against time the rivalry between the crews on op- 
posite sides of the river had become keener. 

By an extra spurt the gangs on the Belfast shore had over- 
taken the lead that had been maintained by the men on the 
Bucksport tower, and girder for girder they were building 
their structures aloft on even terms for a week or more. 
Every man was putting his utmost into the work. Hot 
rivets zipped through the air, and pneumatic hammers 
rattled and banged away right up until the whistle blew, and 
sometimes a little after. Good natured banter was shouted 
from tower to tower, and on Saturdays when the men from 
Belfast came across to Bucksport to get their pay envelopes, 
the remarks that were passed between the two crews became 
almost personal and insulting. 

And the upshot of the rivalry was an agreement among 
the men that the crew that lost the race would have to pay 
for a rousing dinner for every man on the job at the hotel in 
Bucksport. 

If they had been working under pressure before they were 
working in a veritable frenzy now. Within a week they 
were within ten feet of the top, with both crews rushing 
like mad to see which could add the final girders and install 
the four saddles that would support the suspension cables. 
The installation of these big, steel yokes would mark the 
completion of the towers. Only bad weather could stop them. 

Ben and Tracy climbed the tower ladders ten and fifteen 
minutes before the regular morning whistle blew so as to 
have their fires started and rivets glowing by the time the 
first of the steel workers reached the platform. They were 
always the last down in the evening too, for they both lingered 
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after the rest had gone, banking their fires and getting things 
ready for a quick start next day, so determined were they to 
do their share in winning the race between the towers. 

The weather was more bitter each morning, the wind 
whipping and howling about the towers until the staunch 
steel structure seemed to oscillate a foot or more out of its | 
perpendicular and give Ben a feeling of seasickness as he 
climbed upward. He had long since conquered the feeling 
of giddiness that had come over him the first few days. But 
it was far from pleasant to be scrambling into the air nearly 
two hundred feet from the ground with a forty mile gale 
trying to tear him from the flimsy ladders. And particularly 
did the wind howl on that day. 

Both towers had reached their full height on Thursday, and 
one of the four cable saddles had 
been bolted into place on each tower. 
It remained for the crews to install 
the rest of the cable saddles that 
day and the one that drove the last 
rivet and left the tower would be 
the winner of the race. 


ERE was a decided tension in 

the construction yard a half 
hour before the whistle announced 
the beginning of the last working day 
on the towers. The men gathered 
early with Ben and Tracy the first 
among them. All were scanning the 
leaden sky as they stowed away 
their dinner pails and donned extra 
heavy sweaters or coats for their 
climb aloft. The wind was raw and 
cutting even on the ground; wintry 
gusts that swirled, eddying whirl- 
winds of dust scross the construction 
yard. It was the sort of day on 
which the steel-workers would ordi- 
narily have stayed on the ground 
and abandoned aerial work until 
the wind calmed down. 

“It’s a forty mile gale,” said 
Tracy to Ben as he cocked an eye 
at the top of the tower, “and I’ll bet 
a hat it’s blowing a hurricane up 
there. Still it’s got to be done. 
Come on Ben, we’ll go up early and 
get things ready. This is the last 
day of the job and I’m a little glad. 
Our gang will be floatin’ down to Florida for the winter next 
week to take hold of a bridge down there. We won’t be 
back here again until spring, after the cable men get through 
doing their job.” 

“TI wish I were going down with you,” said Ben as he 
gathered a leather wind jacket snug about him and followed 
Tracy toward the foot of the ladder. 

Up they started. But by the time they reached the top 
of the stone abutment they knew that it was not going to 
be child’s play climbing that tower. Nor was it going to be 
anything short of an ordeal to stand on that platform up 
aloft and lean against the gale. 

“Anyhow,” yelled Ben to Tracy as they swung up the 
lower ladders of the tower while the wind shrieked through 
the steel work, “‘We have got it on the fellers who have to 
work on the girders. Our forge fires will keep us a little 
warmer than they will be and we can crouch behind the bolt 
kegs while we are heating rivets.” 

But Ben’s words were snatched away by the wind and 
Tracy, above him only caught half of what he said. But even 
that half did not interest him the moment. He had some- 
thing of far greater importance on his mind. That was the 
problem of how to cling to those flimsy ladders while the 
wind howled and shrieked about him and tore at his clothing 
like a demon determined to tear him from the structure and 
hurl him off into space. 

Ben did not attempt any further conversation either for 
he found he needed all his wind and all the strength of his 
four limbs and muscular body to cling to that ladder and 
fight his way, step by slow step, upward. 

Wasn’t that wind blowing! Ben had never experienced 
anything like it. Half way between the top of the tower and 
the ground the gale seemed to have doubled in fierceness. Ben 
paused there and wound arms and legs through the rungs of the’ 
ladder while he looked upward. Tracy was plodding his slow 
way toward the top, taking each step guardedly and clinging 
on for dear life. It occurred to Ben then that it was suicidal 
to try and reach the top, much less work up there. He 
shouted to Tracy once but the wind snatched his words from 
his lips and smothered them in a shrieking blast. 

Would Mr. Whalen let the men work aloft on a day like 
this? Ben doubted it, but evidently Tracy thought so for 
he continued his slow way upward. And Ben knew that the 
only thing that he could do was follow. To descend to the 
ground and complain that it was too windy would mark him 
as a coward. He started upward again, clinging to each 
rung of the ladder with a death grip and gritting his teeth 
as he hung on and fought the winds. 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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The Mutiny of the Flying Spray 


PART V 


HATEVER fears Captain Peabody may have 

entertained in the privacy of his cabin, he 

kept them to himself when once the gold 

of the Phantom had been safely stowed in 
his own lazarette. 

The day after his heart attack, he was out on deck, as cool 
and self-contained as ever. 

It was the opinion of the crew that he intended to put into 
Valparaiso for settlement of the treasure, and some of the 
Bloody Forties made bold to treat with the Old Man as to his 
plan of distribution. The packet rats were already swollen 
up with the conceit of wealth, and all idea of discipline seemed 
suddenly to leave them. They were indeed becoming quite 
good sailors, when the news of gold worked utter demoraliza- 
tion. 

Accordingly, they all marched aft in a body, under the 
leadership of One-thumbed Jerry. 

The Captain was pacing the poop, when the spokesman 
stepped forward: 

“ Beggin’ yer pardon, sir, but seein’ as we’re all entitled to a 
fair share o’ the gold, we was jus’ goin’ to inquire what was 
yer plan, sir?” 

The Old Man stopped his pacing, came forward to the rail, 
and eyed the men witha slight raising of the eyebrows. 

‘“‘Who asked you to come aft here?” 

‘“‘We jus’ wanted to talk it over, sir.” 

‘“‘There’s one Captain on this clipper, not fifty.” 

“But, sir, we’re entitled to be talked to fair.” 

“You're entitled to mind your own business.” ' 


By Arthur Hunt Chute 


Illustrated by Harry H. A. Burne 


“Well, it’s an ill wind that profits nobody. I was just 
thinkin’ our best luck yet was the time we was chased out o’ 
New York town. 

“‘Aye, I’ve been homesick. I’ve had a belly full o’ holy- 
stone and gut-rot. This sure is one proper hell-ship. But 
seein’ the luck what’s comin’ to us here, I'll say it’s worth it.” 

“But, I’m tellin’ ye, I’ve had enough o’ that there Yankee 














“But ‘a 

“I’m not running any debating society, I know my 
plans, and I shall abide by them. 

“And now my fine fellows you may lay aft, and get 
ready to holystone the deck for your trouble. I'll see 
that the mates keep you at it till they work a bit of the 
impudence out of your system.” 

“We ain’t done nothin’ but ask fer our rights,” 
screamed One-thumbed Jerry. 

“All right, since a job on deck isn’t enough for you, and 
your big mouth, you can spend another twelve hours aloft 
polishing the yards.” 

“But, I only meant——’ 

“You'll spend another eighteen hours polishing the yards. 
Another peep, and I’ll make it twenty-four without a drop of 
water or a bite to eat.” 

A torrent of frantic abuse from One-thumbed Jerry was 
cut short by a gorilla back-hander from the giant mate. 

“Now, then, sandstone and canvas, and up aloft with ye.” 

“T’ll eat the liver out o’ ye, yet, ye big Bluenose slob.” 

As the mate finally collared him, and kicked him howling 
onto the shrouds, the voice of the Captain sounded: 

“Twenty-four hours for that rat, Mister.” 

A heart-breaking howl was One-thumbed Jerry’s final shot 
as he started on his awful penance. 

As for the rest, they were already on their prayer handles 
scouring away with the sandstone in the slush, a most salutary 
example to watchmates that had minded their own business. 

As the hours dragged by, Hell Fire MacDonald drove them 
to utter exhaustion. He went without sleep for twenty-four 
hours, just to give himself the joy of putting the finishing 
touches to One-thumbed Jerry. 

When that individual finally came to the end of his penalty 
he had to be carried down and stowed in his bunk where he 
had opportunity to reflect on a master, physically weak, who 
backed up his authority with a terrible wallop. 


’ 


J 
[X THAT watch, from twelve to four, I was standing my 
lockout on the t’ gallant fo’c’sle head. Toward eight bells, 
my suspicions were aroused by the sound of footsteps, just 
under the break. One could hardly see a cable’s length away. 
Out of that void, there floated up the sound of voices. 
So earnest was the conversation that I surmised that it 
boded ill at this unholy hour. Coming to the edge of the 
starboard ladder, I paused, and then my heart went, “‘phutt” 
as the voices of Duggan and One-thumbed Jerry floated up to 
me. . 
Here at last was proof positive of what I had .suspected 
ever since the beginning of the voyage. These two crooks were 
accomplices after all. 
Duggan in reminiscent mood was living over the old days. 
“D’ye remember, Jerry, the time we was pig-stickin’ that 
cop on Maiden Lane in New York?” 
“Blast yer eyes, an’ that’s what’s brought us out on this 
bloody hooker, Duggan, me boy.” 
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The Captain gave 
orders that wood 
and water should 
be rushed with the 
utmost expedition 


Bible pounder, an’ his hazin’. I’m fer startin’ in this very 
night, an’ cleanin’ out the swine. Now we got the gold, what’s 
the good o’ waitin’?”” 

“Now yer talkin’.” 

“Rip the bloody tripes out 0’ ’em this very night.” 


ANY of the choice spirits of the Bloody Forties were 

there. I detected the voices of Finnigen, Music Murphy, 
Mike Curon, Andy Slewers, and the Curly Kid. All alike 
were evidently in favor of an immediate attack upon the 
after-guard. : 

But Duggan thought otherwise. 

““No, that ain’t the idea just yet, boys.” 

“Why?” 

‘Because, we’re too far off soundings. I ain’t sure that I 
can navigate as far out as this. Let the Old Man bring her in, 
till she’s almost there, an’ then’s the time to polish him off.” 

““Where’s he bound?” 

“Valparaiso, just as we expected.” 

“How d’ye know?” 

“Seen him prickin’ it off on the chart.” 

‘An’ what’s yer idea, Duggan, when we get off Valparaiso, 
to finish ’em off, an’ then sail her into the roads yerself?”’ 

“Not on yer life. If we did that we’d all swing, as sure as 
guns is iron.” 

‘“‘What’s yer idea then, big feller, speel it out.” 

“‘My idea is to let the Psalm-singer an’ the Bluenose do the 
navigatin’ fer us, then croak ’em sudden like, at the end, an’ 
them what wants their share can come along, the rest can go 
to Fiddler’s Green.” 

““How so?” 

“Why, as soon as we’ve polished off the Skipper an’ mate, 
we'll scuttle this hooker, an’ let her sink with every tricky guy 
aboard.” 


“That’s right. There ain't no secrets told by them what’s 
gone to Davy Jones.” ‘ 

‘Every mother’s son we ain’t sure of, can go, along wi’ the 
ruddy clipper.” 

‘** An’ what about the second mate?” 

“That Blandy guy’s a bloody Englishman, ought to kill 
him, with the rest.” 

“Aye, but he’s no friend o’ the Skipper. 
as fast as any fer a bag o’ gold.” 

“‘How d’ye know that, Jerry?” 

“‘ Ain’t I seen the look on his mug when we was stowin’ 
the stuff in the after-cabin. Shiver me deadlights, I knows 
the look.” 

‘But I wouldn’t trust no Blandy guy.” 
“Why?” 
\ ““*Cause he’s one o’ them Englishers what wants to 
\ hog the whole blame show.” 
; 4 ‘Yer right there.” 

‘Well, we'll make a good one out o’ Mister Blandy, or 

if we don’t he’ll make a mess out 0’ us.” 

{ ‘An’ what about them two poop ornaments in the 
J midship house?” 

With goose flesh rising all over me, I was bending far 
over to hear my fate, when a shrill whistle, and the 
bull-like voice of Hell Fire MacDonald. 

‘“‘Where are you keepin’ yerself, Mister Duggan?” 

To cover up his steps, Duggan came bounding up the 


He’d cut throats 


{ ) starboard ladder, and before I could save myself, 
collided with me, as I rose from my spying position. 


) “*T’'ll fix ye,” he hissed in my ear. But there was no 
¥ . . if . ° 
time just then for thought of anything but his own 
safety. 


Again, the voice of MacDonald boomed out: 

“Where are ye, Mr. Duggan, why don’t ye answer?” 

Presently, from far out on the flying jib-boom, the voice of 
Duggan floated back: 

““T’ve just got ’em out here overhauling the headsails, sir.’’ 

I would have bolted for the poop, at that very moment, to 
testify against the snake in the grass. But One-thumbed 
Jerry suddenly came out of nowhere, and poked me warningly 
with a knife. 

“One peep out o’ ye, ye suckin’ admiral, an’ we’ll smash 
yer dead-lights.”’ 


OMEWHERE aft, Mr. MacDonald was shouting out a 

volley of orders. 

A sudden squall to windward had suddenly set all hands 
rushing for stations. 

‘Stand by royal halliards!” 

“Down jib!” ; 

““Keep the fores’ll set, Mister, to pay her head off!” 

With the squall roaring down upon us, there came the shout: 

‘* All hands on deck to shorten sail!” 

Mr. Blandy, who had come out in his shirt tail, ran to the 
fo'c’sle door, repeating: 

‘* A-1-1 hands on deck to shorten s-a-i-l!” 

As I dashed aft, both watches were already clewing up the 
t’gallants. The buntlines were no sooner snugged than there 
came the order: 

““Clew up the mainsail.” 

Glancing aft, I saw that the Captain was taking charge in 
the crisis. There was something within clamoring to be told, 
someting urging me toward the poop. But discipline and the 
need of the ship went before all else. 

Taking in the mainsail looked as though it would prove a 
ticklish job. The wind was shrieking through the rigging, and 
the black seas were boiling white, as they surged along 
our lee. 

Mr. Duggan eased the sheet, and the mate fought his way 
over to the tack ready to let it go, as soon as the clewgarnet 
and buntlines were manned. 

“‘Let her go!” yelled the mate, slipping the tack. 

“Haul away.” 

The great sail bellied out, thrashing heavily, and all hands 
hauled furiously. At last the tearing, slatting canvas was 
dragged close to the yard, and Duggan, standing by the 
weather-brace, sang out: 

“Way aloft, and furl it.” 

I was the first man into the rigging, with Joe Parish, our 
finest sailor, close behind. The two of us leading all others 
as we raced aloft, striving for the point of honor on the weather 
yard arm. 

Across the futtocks we raced, heel and toe, and out onto the 
maintop where our hair was blown like ribbons. 

If the wind was piping up on deck, aloft on that reeling 
height it was blowing like a thousand furies. 
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One could hear nothing but the everlasting thunder and 
roar of slatting canvas. Strangely, and mysteriously, I felt 
a fear clutching at my throat. 

As I still hesitated, Joe was already laying out onto the 
yard, while others were crowding up behind me. 

‘““Come on, git a move on!” 

“Out o’ me way!” 

““What’s holdin’ ye?” 

At the weather reef erring, Joe was calling to me with a 
lusty summons: 

““Come on, Matey!”’ 


UT, for some strange reason, I still hesitated, while the 
picture of Duggan standing by the weather-brace, as we 
raced upward, seemed to paralyze me. 

Those behind were starting to crowd past me, when out 
from the far end of the yard there came a snap, as the weather- 
brace was suddenly shot off, and the yard, released from its 
terrific tension, snapped forward like a catapult. 

Over the note of slatting canvas, a voice shrieked out: 

“Oh, Matey!” 

Clutching wildly, Joe Parish was hurled into the blackness, 
and landed with a sickening thud upon the deck, seventy feet 
below. 

The rest of us were left clinging for dear life to the murderous 
yard, and then someone on the deck captured the brace, and 
the yard was once more steadied. 

It Was too late to save the sail. With a volley of pealing 
thunder, the canvas soared upward, threshing madly for a 
moment, then with a swift ripping and rending, it split from 
erring to erring, a foot below the jackstay, and collapsed into 
the sea. 

Swarming down the shrouds, from the futile task which had 
cost us our finest sailor, we found Captain Peabody bending 
over the shapeless and pathetic heap. 

Crowding close, I was surprised to see tears in the Skipper’s 
eyes, as he muttered, half aloud, half to himself: 

“‘Too late!” 

Near-by, I noticed Duggan, glaring at me in a surly manner. 
In a flash, it came over me that poor old Joe had died because 
of a dastardly attack which was intended for me. 

As I was first in the rigging, Duggan had surmised that I 
would be first out onto the yard, and while he could not see in 
the blackness, he had cast off the weather-brace in a cowardly 
effort to seal my lips. 

His ruse had failed and he had only succeeded in hurling the 
unsuspecting Joe to his doom. 

In a sudden wave of passion, I rushed forward, and clasping 
the Captain by the arm, pointed at the murderer, standing 
there red-handed. 

Before I had time to speak, the Captain read my meaning. 

“‘T know, my lad. I know already. But we’ll say nothing 
for the present.” 

After breakfast the following morning, we stood around 
bareheaded, while our ship-mate, who had always led to the 
place of honor, lay outlined underneath his country’s flag. 

‘“We now commit this body to the deep—”’ With an open 
prayer-book, I beheld Captain Peabody in another light. He 
stood forth indeed like a priest and a man of God. There was 
strong faith ringing behind his words: 

“Until the sea shall give up its dead.” 

A man at each top corner of the grating lifted, and Joe 
Parish, with a slight splash, went to his last berth. 

Captain Peabody with bared head stood for a moment look- 
ing after, with the wistful eye of one who was not far from the 
same journey. 

It was the mate coughing uneasily, that called him back 
from meditation. 

In a vastly different voice from that of the prayer-book, a 
voice like a whiplash, he ordered: 

‘All right, Mister, muster all hands aft.” 

The men came trooping to the break of the poop, while 
the officers climbed to the high place of authority. 

Facing the third mate with the attitude of a judge pro- 
nouncing sentence, Captain Peabody said: 

“Duggan, stand forward.” 

As the culprit advanced, he proceeded: 

“You, Duggan, are no longer an officer of this ship. I saw 
you with my own eyes cast off the weather-brace, thus caus- 
ing the death of one of our crew. 

“You have committed murder on the high seas, without the 
least extenuating circumstance. Until the end of this voyage 
you shall remain a prisoner, and at the end you shall go to the 
gallows, as sure as there is law and justice. 

“And now, bo’sun, put him in irons, and lock him up in the 
after cabin.” 

While Duggan, heavily shackled, was being led away to his 
narrow prison, the Captain proceeded: 

“T appoint Mr. Lawrence Curtis to be Third Officer of 
the Flying Spray. You will get your things, Mr. Curtis, and 
move aft at once.” 


HAD intended to tell the Captain of the plotting, over- 

heard the previous night, but Mr. Blandy’s presence in 
the cabin caused me to put it off, easing myself with the 
idea that with Duggan under arrest there was no immediate 
danger. 

The Bloodies eyed me with suspicion, but I was determined 


to show them that it would take more than threatening to 
make me batk down. 

Accordingly, I took charge as if nothing had happened, 
hitting hard and quick at the first sign of a malingerer, or 
hanger back. 

Coming on deck for the middle watch, the Flying Spray 
was rushing through a night of unrelieved blackness, with 
her royals furled. 

““Ye gods, what a night for dirty work!” I muttered as I 
went forward with the watch to tauten the nip of the braces. 

As I stood there directing the gang, who were hauling away, 
their chanteys and timing cries were strangely missing. 

A watch working in darkness and utter silence is extremely 
disconcerting to an officer, as there is no sign by which to tell 
whether they are under control or not. 

From the weather side, I gave the order to haul and belay, 
while the sullen silence to leeward began to fill me with 
apprehension. 

In the thick gloom of that squally night, standing there alone 
upon decks that seemed to rustle and crepitate with conspiracy, 
I rebuked myself that I had not already spoken to the Skipper. 

There was a feeling that my watch was getting out of hand. 
As my apprehension increased, the real peril of my position 
dawned upon me. In case of foul play, darkness covered 
everything. They might easily throw me over the side, to 
drown in the wet dark of the Pacific, with no witness of any 
kind to testify against them. 

In a rush of dread I almost turned tail and fled to the poop, 
but now of all times it was up to me to stand fast. I knew 
that they all expected me to show the white feather, and just to 
prove who was master, I ordered them onto the fo’c’sle head to 
tauten the headsails. Springing up the ladder to lead the 
way, I suddenly encountered One-thumbed Jerry emerging 
from nowhere, with his knife, just as he had threatened me at 
night before. 

I started to call, but the roaring wind drowned my cry, 
and before a move could be made in self-defense, a half dozen 
packet rats were pinioning my arms, while their leader growled, 

“Blast yer eyes, another yell and we'll blow yer brains out.” 
With arms powerless, I fastened my teeth in his bared arm, 
but was finally overwhelmed by sheer numbers, and gagged so 
that my cries went out in a choking gurgle. 

“Pitch the son of a overboard!” yelled One-thumbed 
Jerry, striving to staunch the floW of blood where my teeth 
had been buried. 

Struggling, tumbling, kicking, lashing, I was shoved and 
dragged toward the lee rail, and well nigh pitched into 
the sea. 

Through it all one idea was uppermost in my mind, if I went 
overboard I would not go alone. At least one of these 
scoundrels would accompany me. 

As the gang were pausing for breath, Rip Kelley, with 
apparent inspiration, burst out, 

‘* Ain’t no good chuckin’ ’im over, might as well hang on fer 
a bit.” 

“Why?” 

“Might use him yet to help us out.” 

“Never thought o’ that. All right, into the forepeak 
with ’im.” 

Without further ceremony, I was hauled into the dark, 
foul-smelling recess, where I was bound so securely that I 
could move neither hand nor foot, and left rolling about 
in utter impotence. 





eres long, Finnigen and One-thumbed Jerry came 
in to treat with me. 

After lighting a candle, and removing the gag so that I 
might speak, they inquired, 

““D’ye want ter save yer life?” 

“Of course I do.” 

‘All right, can ye navigate?” 

“ Ves.”’ 

““D’ye think that ye could take this hooker anywheres?” 

“With the right charts, I could.” 

“How d’ye know ye wouldn’t be goin’ wrong?” 

“I’ve been workin’ out the ship’s position every day for the 
past two months.” 

In the flickering gleam of the candle, Finnigen’s savage 
countenance took on a conciliatory aspect. 

‘All right, kid. We ain’t meant nothin’ dirty. We can’t 
get nowheres without navigation, an’ I guess you’re jus’ what 
we’re needin’.”’ 

“‘T don’t understand.” 

““Aw, ye’re about as thick as the starboard cat-head. 
We're goin’ to grab the gold o’ course, an’ we want someone 
what knows to put us inter the nearest port.” 

“Well you can count me out,” I answered emphatically. 

With a burst of blasphemy, Finnigen was prepared to treat 
the interview as ended, but his partner was more patient. 

“Hol’ on, not quite so fast. We ain’t goin’ to tell ye 
nothin’. Jus’ work out the course, Mister Cub Captain, an’ 
at the end you'll get your pile.” 

The very thought sickened me, but it took a lot of explaining 
to make the rogues understand. 

““Why, wasn’t yez goin’ ww California fer gold?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Well, here’s yer chance fer more than ye’ll git in all the 
diggin’s. Navigate the hooker fer us, an’ you an’ yer mate 
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can get off with enough gold to fix yez as grand gents fer 
the rest o’ yer days.” 

“T’d die in the poorhouse before I’d take my pile that way.” 

‘‘What’s the difference how ye take it?” 

‘* All the difference in the world. Gold that comes with evil 
brings evil.” 

“‘Ye’re pretty good on the Sunday-school stuff, sonnie, but 
bye-and-bye, p’raps ye’ll talk sense.” 

“T’ll stand by the Captain, whatever happens.” 

“When the Cappen’s gone t’ Fiddler’s Green, who’ll ye 
stand by then?” 

“T’ll stand by the ship.” 

Here Finnigen broke in in disgust: 

“Only one way to do anything wi’ the likes o’ him, an that’s 
to pound it into the top o’ his head wi’ an iron marlin-spike.”’ 

The other rogue was loath to give up, but his patience was 
ebbing. 

“Who d’ye think ye are?”’ he shrilled. 

“I’m an officer of this ship.” 

At this, Finnigen suddenly drew off and hit me a smashing 
blow between the eyes. But I was too mad to notice pain. 

“Hit a man with his hands tied, you dirty skunk. I'll teach 
you your place when I’m out on deck again,” 

“There ain’t goin’ to be no gettin’ out fer you, till ye’re 
carried out as food fer sharks.” 

With this parting shot, Finnigen started away in disgust. 
But One-thumbed Jerry saw that the whole success of their 
scheme hinged upon obtaining a navigator.. Coming close 
up to me, he snarled: 

‘Either ye’re goin’ to do the navigatin’, or ye’re goin’ over 
the side. We'll give ye just one hour to decide which it ’Il be.” 


FTER some time, the hatch was again opened in a 
stealthy manner. 

“Who's there?”’ I called. 

‘‘Sssh,” came the warning, and a moment later someone 
was undoing the ropeyarn with which I was securely bound. 

Still in darkness, I inquired: 

‘‘Who are you, anyway?” 

“I’m Rip Kelley, the guy that you an’ yer mate saved off 
Cape Stiff. I ain’t forgot, that’s why I’m here to help yez 
make a get-away.” 

“Thanks, Kelley. And, come to think of it, you were the 
one that kept them from pitching me into the sea.” 

“Aye, an’ they’re goin’ to doit next time sure. Finnigen’s 
mad enough to eat the heart out o’ ye.” 

“‘What’s holding them?” 

“‘They’re scrappin’ jus’ now in the fo’c’sle with Blandy’s 
gang. While they’re at it below, ye’ve got your chance fer a 
get-away, but beat it fast.” 

Coming out of the forepeak, it was inky black. At the 
sound of a footstep, Kelley motioned me back, and swinging a 
leaden heaver with precision, he sent somebody slithering 
down upon the deck. 

““Who’s that?” 

“Paddy, he’s out o’ business fer the time, an’ the coast’s 
clear.” 

I needed no further bidding to bound down the weather side, 
and a few seconds later I came racing up the poop ladder. 

Captain Peabody, who was pacing up and down with loaded 
pistol, met me at the rail. 

“T was afraid the scoundrels had got you.” 

““No, Sir, but almost.” 

“How did you get clear?” 

“They had me in forepeak, and Rip Kelley let me out, on 
account of rescue off Horn.” 

“Bully for Kelley. And what do you think of conditions 
forward.” 

““Couldn’t be worse, Sir. I’ve got something to tell you, 
that I overheard last night.” 

“Last night! In heaven’s name, why didn’t you tell me 
before?” 

“On account of Mr. Blandy.”’ 

At mention of the second mate, the Skipper’s eyes suddenly 
flashed with anger. 

Leaving the bo’sun on guard on the poop, he led Mr. Mac- 
Donald and myself down the after companion where the gold 
was stored. On inspection, everything was as usual. 

Stationing the Steward to ward off possible eavesdroppers, 
the Captain motioned us to be seated around the chart-room 
table. 

Still showing traces of suppressed anger, he said: ‘‘I’m sorry 
that I couldn’t include Mr. Blandy in this conference, but I 
must tell you frankly, I don’t trust him. That is how gold 
bedevils an officer.” 

‘Where is he now?”’ I inquired. 

“Off watch.” 

“No fear of his spying on us?” 

“Trust the Steward to prevent that. And now, Mr. Curtis, 
let’s hear your story.” 

Briefly I told them of my experience in the forepeak, and 
then went on to repeat the conversation which I had overheard 
the night previous between Duggan and the packet rats. 

“The idea seems to be for them to allow you to navigate as 
far as the coast of South America, and then, just off Val- 
paraiso, after killing you and Mr. MacDonald, to scuttle the 
ship and make off with the gold.” 

“How do they know that I’m bound for Valparaiso?” 
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‘* Duggan said that he saw you pricking it off on the chart.” 

‘““Well, I had planned to go there for readjustment, but now 
with these blackguards conspiring together it rather upsets 
things a bit. What do you think we had better do, Mr. 
MacDonald?” 

“Well, Sir, I think the best thing is to take on wood and 
water at Juan Fernandez, and put back for our home port.” 

“Tt’s hardly my style to turn tail in the midst of a voyage.” 

“That may be, Sir. But we’ve got to consider the cargo 
which we have salved. A dozen trips around the Horn could 
not net as much as this gold, and it seems to me that its safety 
ought to be our first consideration.” 

“You are wrong there, Mr. MacDonald.” 

“oe Why? ” 

“Our first consideration ought to be our ship.” 

“Yes, I guess that’s right, Sir.” 


LTHOUGH themate agreed, I had a feeling that 
he, like all the others, 
was smitten with gold fever. 
The Captain was think- 
ing of his vessel, the mate of 
the gold. But both alike 
were thinking of safety, and 
with this thought upper- 
most, it was agreed that it 
would be disastrous to pro- 
ceed to Valparaiso. 

“Taking everything into 
consideration,” said the 
Captain, “I guess there is 
only one thing to do, and 
that is to come about and 
lay a course for New York. 
If we can deliver this cargo, 
as Mr. MacDonald ob- 
serves, we will be doing a 
fine stroke of business. 

“We are constantly at 
peril from the plottings 
going on aboard this ship. 
From the moment we 
brought the gold aboard we 
brought trouble. It be- 
hooves us at all times to be 
prepared. 

“We've got all the packet 
rats against us, as well as 
the gang under Blandy. As 
One-thumbed Jerry’s crowd 
will make a bid on one side, 
Blandy’s bunch will chal- 
lenge him on the other. 

“That ought to be a good 
thing for us.” 

“Precisely. While these 
two factions are mutually 
suspicious, we have all the 
more chance of sailing a. 
safe middle course.” 

““Meanwhile, who is there 
that we can trust?” 

“Tug Wilson,” answered 
immediately. 

“Good fellow,” said the Captain. 

“Then there’s the bo’sun, and Chips and 
Sails, that gives us the whole of the mid- 
ship house.” 

“What of the Cook?” 

“On ordinary occasions the galley hates 
the fo’c’sle. But Bill Sieary’s head’ll be 
turned with gold.” 

“‘And who have we got for’ard?” 

“There’s Ned Cavender, and George 
Miggs, Matt Noyes, Bill Darts, and Pop 
Red, and perhaps one or two more. If it 
comes to a show down, there’s perhaps a dozen that we can 
count on, a dozen against fifty.” 

“Looks like pretty bad odds.” 

“Aye, but don’t forget that our dozen will have arms and food, 
and best of all the mob for’ard will be weakened by factions. 

“You may make arrangements immediately, Mr. Mac- 
Donald, to shift all the dependables aft to the cabin.” 

“It may cause suspicions, Sir.” 

“Don’t care if it does. Cat’s out of the bag already, and 
we'd better be too early than too late in our precautions.” 

“One more point, Mr. MacDonald. We don’t want to 
take any chance of being attacked from the rear. From now 
on, allow no one abaft the mainmast, outside our own crowd. 
Let the packet rats know that if they violate this rule, they 
will be shot on sight.” 


[° WAS necessary before starting on the return voyage, to 
fill up our water casks, and obtain a fresh supply of wood 
for the galley stove. 
As we were just off the Island of Juan Fernandez, the 
Captain decided to put in there, before coming about. 


At daylight we made the Island, about forty miles distant, 
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Ai the pirst ovow of the battle things 
happened so quickly that I could 
hardly tell what came next 


and at noon dropped anchor in Cumberland Bay, on the north- 
east side. 

As this was the Island of Robinson Crusoe, I was thrilled at 
the opportunity of putting my feet ashore there. 

Mr. Blandy was in charge of the landing party, taking two 
boats filled with empty water casks, while I took another boat 
for wood. The Captain and Mr. MacDonald very wisely 
stood by the ship, thus cutting off the chance of a raid on the 
gold, by Blandy and his gang. 

This Island was naturally of far greater interest to me 
because of Robinson Crusoe and his man Friday. Often had 
I pictured myself in imagination cast away on this deserted 
spot, and now it seemed too godd to be true that I was really 
coming ashore in the place where that schoolboy hero had 
been for so many years a solitary exile. 

It was a lovely spot, wild and mountainous, of abundant 


vegetation. The smell of the land was doubly sweet to my 
nostrils after long breathing of the pungent brine. 

Scattered alongside the hillside overlooking the bay, were 
cozy cottages made of straw, with leaf-covered roofs. The 
straw and palm leaves were so interwoven as to be completely 
storm proof. 

From the distance, these tiny homes looked very inviting. 
The natives were all insistent that we should visit them, 
invitations which I politely declined, as the Captain had given 
strict orders that the work of getting water and wood should 
be rushed with utmost expedition. 

There were but eleven inhabitants in the Island, all native- 
born Chilians but one, he was the harbor pilot, a smart looking 
State-of-Maine man with a native wife. 

The water which came down from the mountain in springs 
was brought to the shore by wooden conductors, which put out 
just high enough to float a cask underneath for filling. 

While Mr. Blandy and his party were busy making trips 
with the water casks, I obtained my wood, bringing one load 
myself, while the natives brought out three other loads. Native 
boats also brought us out a large supply of delicious fruits, 
especially pleasing to the palate after months of salt horse. 
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All our necessary supplies having been taken aboard, 
Captain Peabody requested the pilot to get us clear of the 
land before nightfall. Late in the afternoon, we put to sea, 
favored by an off-shore wind coming down from the moun- 
tains. 

Some of the squalls were very severe, but they were behind 
us, favoring our safe departure. Off soundings, we dropped 
the pilot into a frail native boat, and hauling the wind onto 
our port quarter, began to crowd on sail. 

There is something delightful in the first gentle fall and rise 
of a clipper to the ’scend of the sea. As the sails were sheeted 
home, the Flying Spray laid steeply over in the freshening 
breeze, while Robinson Crusoe’s land grew dim astern. 

With night coming on, stars began to appear, the Southern 
Cross, and the Magellan Clouds, constellations with which I 
was now growing familiar. The Southern Cross is composed 
of four brilliant stars forming the outer points of a cross. 
The clouds are a golden mist upon the sky, of about the 
same density as the milky way. 

The strange sights of Juan 
Fernandez, followed by the 
excitement of getting to sea 
again had filled me with won- 
der, so that I had quite for- 
gotten about the Bloody For- 
ties, and the lust of gold, when 
a sudden commotion amid- 
ships caused me to come back 
from dreamland with a start. 
i. Getting their direction from 
. the stars, it had dawned upon 
‘t.) the crew that the Skipper 
Pi had changed his course. 

Reading the meaning of the 
fresh supply of water they 
became aware that to frustrate 
their designs he was heading 
back toward the Horn. 


A SUDDEN rush of an angry 
mob in the waist was the 
first intimation of open revolt. 
With consternation, I saw that 
which we most dreaded, the 
mutineers were being led by 
Mr. Blandy. This meant that 
the two factions had come together in 
common cause. 

Our hope of holding out against them 
looked mighty slim at sight of the second 
officer, backed up by that solid phalanx of 
sturdy sailors. 

Captain Peabody and myself were the 
only ones on the poop at the moment. 
Blandy was moving with utmost assurance, 
when suddenly in front of the mainmast he 
was halted by the Skipper. ; 

“What are you doing there, Mr. 
Blandy?” 

_ “We're comin’ aft, Sir, for our share of 
the gold.” 

“Do you realize that this is mutiny?” 

The Captain’s voice carried with it an 

awful implication. The supercilious Englishman shrugged 
his shoulders, but one could catch symptoms of weak- 
ness behind his forced bravado. 
‘ Coming to the edge of the quarter, standing un- 
abashed, the Skipper burst out, 

“Men, you have been led astray by false officers. 
Get back there and haul taut the weather main brace.” 

“We won’t.” 

‘All right, I’ll give you one more chance to return to 
duty. You may choose between getting your rightful 
share of the salvage at end of voyage, or death and disaster, 
it must be one or the other, which?” 

**We'll have the gold, you old-psalm-singin’ hypocrite.” 

Finnigen, flushed with rum, made a rush up the weather 
ladder, where the Captain dealt him a terrific jolt, and sent 
him headlong back again into the waist. 

There he lay quiet for the moment, but not so his com- 
panions. They were now ready for action, plenty of action, 
and they were not going to be kept long. 

At this first blow of the battle, things happened so quickly 
that I could hardly tell what came next. From aft, our own 
people were rushing out of the cabin, through the after com- 
panion, a perfect fusillade of shooting signalizing their arrival 
on the scene. 

Most of the musketry was wild and erratic, causing never- 
theless a certain hesitation, while Mr. MacDonald sang out 
from somewhere: ‘ 

‘Get that swine of a Blandy!” 

Blandy’s reply was to jump upon the midship house, where 
from the shelter of the mainmast he took pot shots at the hated 
mate. 

At the first burst of firing there occurred a general with- 
drawal of the mutineers, while the Captain still dominated the 
situation from the weather rail. 

(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for A pril) 

















Cow Horn for Sale 
Tell me where to buy cow horns?-—JouN BRODERICK. 
D. Abercrombie, 311 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Dangerous if You Don’t Know How 
1. Where can I learn to throw tomahawk or scout ax? 
2. How do you make lariat out of woven rope?—LESTER 
BROWNE. 
1. See Chapter 14, The Boy Pioneers, by Daniel C. Beard. 
2. Make loop at one end, knot at other and grease with 
mutton tallow or Neat Foot oil. 


Snow Shoes 
t. Where can I buy snow shoes How much?—KENNETH 
GoMOLL. 
D. Abercrombie, 311 Broadway, New York City. $7.50. 


Page the Chipmunk 
What could be the call for chipmunk patrol?—W1tu CLIFFORD. 
Chic, chic, chirr, rolling the double rr’s. 


Wood for Bow 
1. Which is best for a bow, green or seasoned wood? 
2. What is best bow wood?—Scout RoBERT MAcEeE. 
1. Seasoned by all means. 
Yew, hickory, osage orange, iron wood, lemon, ash, 
mulberry, cedar, etc. 


Bull-Whip 
Where can I get a Mexican bull-whip and its cost7-—RUSSEL 
HACHL. 
Mueller Saddle Company, Denver, Colorado, $3.00. 


For Snowy Days 
I have an old pair of snow shoes; are they safe to use?—JOHN 
LARSON. 
Yes, only oil them well and then put on two good coats of 
warm shellac. 


Where’s Your Scout Handbook? 
1. Where can I get a list of Merit Badges and requirements? 
2. Where can I get seasoned yucca and American elm?— 
Scout CHARLES ELKINs. 
1. Boy Scout Handbook. 
2. Boy Scout Supply Department also Woodcraft Equip- 
ment Co., Independence, Mo. 


Lone Scouts 
Please tell me where I can join the Lone Scouts?—Joun R, 
LENNON. 
Write to Chief Lone Scout, Mr. O. H. Benson, 200 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


Fire By Friction 
Which is the best wood for Sire by friction?—Scovut NorM 
FRYE. 
Balsam, elm, old dry roots, driftwood. 


Fuss and Feathers 
Where can I obtain feathers for an Indian head dress?— 
Scout RAYMOND KOHLER. 
General Feather Trading Co., 23 West 34th St., New York. 


Sheepskin for Moccasins 
How much does material cost to make moccasins? —STEPHEN 
St. JOHN. 
Get sheepskin for $2.00 from the Supply Dept., 200 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 


Seventh Degree Lone Scouts 
Can Lone Scouts get merit badges as the Boy Scouts after they 
have passed the seven degrees?>—ROBERT WILLIAMS. 
Yes. 


Ski Tricks 

1. How do you fasten ski straps on? 

2. Should ski have groove on under side and how do you make 
it?—LEE STEWART. i 

1. Strap holding toe in place in a loop of inch wide leather 
and fastened by screws or iron eyelets on ski. Put strip of 
rubber where foot rests, screwed on. 

2. Yes, mark straight line in center and use half inch, half 
round gouge to make groove, then sandpaper. 





Why not look for them, thou- 
(Texas.) 
2. Fasten them to card board with loops of strong thread. 


Co., Livingston, Mont., etc. 
sands of them in your neighborhood. 


Tinder 
What can I use for tinder?—V asa STOLBRAND. 
Dried inside bark of chestnut or cedar trees, wild mouse 
nest, dried puff balls. 


Scout Age 
How old must I be to be a scout?—KENNETH T. KOHLER. 
Twelve years. 


Hike Packs 
1. Where can I get ideas for hike packs? 
2. Can you suggest some camp-fire stunts and where can I 
get same?—Scout HARVEY SOMERS. 
1. American Boys Handy Book of Camplore & Woodcraft, 
and November, 1925, Boy Scout catalogue, page 22. 
2. Same book, and Handbook for Scoutmasters. 


Leather Clothes 
1. What kind of thread would I use for sewing moccasins? 
2. How would I make a leather jacket?—Scovut James G. 
DEE. 
1. Linen carpet thread or shoemaker’s thread, well waxed. 
2. Use old scout shirt as a pattern, allowing for lap over in 
front. + 


Poison Ivy 

1. Ilow can I exterminate poison ivy? 

2. Also English sparrows that drive song birds away?— 
ROLAND SLOAN, JR. 

1. Put on gauntlets and old clothes and pull ivy up by 
roots, don’t touch with bare hands, throw gauntlets away 
when finished. 

2. Destroy the nests. 


Boys’ Life 

1. Will Boys’ Lire accept stories of Nature from Scout 
readers? 

2. What is the meaning of the star in the left-hand corner of 
cover of Boys’ Lire? 

3. What ts your home address?—W ALTER WoopsBury. 

1. Send them in to Readers’ Page, Boys’ Lire, and take 
chances with the rest of the writers. 

2. News Company identification mark. 

3. 87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, N. Y. 


Out of Cow’s Horn 
1. How do I make horn spoon out of cow’s horn? 
2. How do I make a hunting horn out of cow’s horn?—D. S. 
McMULLIn. 
1. Soak horn in hot water and then vinegar, open it and 
shape while soft. 
2. See Boys’ Lirz, for February, 1926. 


Used the World Around 

1. Which hand is used in scout handshake? 

2. Where can I get application blanks for merit badges and 
charter for scout troops?—HERBERT JENSEN AND RAYMOND 
Kotter. 

1. Left. 

2. B. S. A. Headquarters, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


The Indians Never 
Did Indians make arrowheads by chipping or water drip on 
hot flint?-—Hucu WaALtsH. 
By flaking or pressing with horn or bone flaker, never by 
heating. 


California Beetles 
Where can I get a book on California beetles?—Jack CLARY. 
Write your State Entomologist or to Professor of Entomology, 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
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Cleaning the Rifle 

How can I get specks out of rifle barrela—Scout Tou 
WHEELWRIGHT. 

Soak rifle bore with pure vinegar for several days, 
then wash with warm water, scour with swab and 
finest powdered emery, wash again and oil with Mar- 

ble Gun oil. Never put gun away without cleaning and 
oiling; old scouts never did. 


Most Unlike 
1. Are the Sylvester & Schaefer artificial respiration methods 
different? 
2. What are the Sioux and Apache war cries like?—Scovt 
CLINTON VALIN. 
1. Yes. 
2. Very much unlike and hard to describe on paper. 


Reptiles 
What ar: requirements for merit badges for Reptiles and 
Public Speaking?—Scovut Putt WIseE. 
For Reptiles, see Boy Scout Handbook, thirty-fourth 
edition. Public Speaking Requirements are not yet deter- 
mined. : 


Save Your Back Numbers 
1. How is a tipi made? 
2. Where can I get book or article on taxiderm —JOSEPH 
PERKINS. ; 
1. See Boys’ Lire for September, 1925, or write to the 
National Department of Camping. 
2. Merit Badge pamphlet on Taxidermy, 2oc. 


How to Be an Artist 
1. How do artists get forms of animals they draw? 
2. What book would aid me in drawing animals?—W. F. 
BONDURANT. 
1. Artists draw from living animals. 
2. Read “Shadows and Lights,” by Anson K. Cross, or 
Merit Badge pamphlet on Art, 2oc. 


Game in California 
What kinds of game are found in California?—RUSSELL 
KINGSTON. 
Deer, black and brown bear, rabbits, grouse, duck. See 
your State Games Laws and Warden’s report. 


All About Snakes 

1. Does a rattlesnake add a rattle to its tail every year? Can 
you tell age by them? 

2. Will snakes crawl over a rope?—Bos WILLIAMS. 

1. No, it may be an uncertain number of times a year, 
and as the rattle is brittle it may get broken, so that it is im- 
possible to tell a snake’s age by his rattles. 

2. Yes. 

Moccasins 

Where can I get moccasin patterns and leather?-—MuLNoR 
SENIOR. 

See January, 1926, Boys’ Lire for patterns. Leather at 
Boy Scout Supply Department, $2.00 per skin. 


Scout Cabin 

Where can I get plans for a two scout cabinR—KENNETH D. 
CABLE AND OTHERS. 

See ‘‘Shelters, Shacks and Shanties,’’ also Field and Forest 
Handybook, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
or Building and Scout Shelters, by National Department of 
Camping, 15c¢. 


Getting Flint 
1. How do I make bow and arrow? 
2. Where can I get medium sized piece of flint?—LEONARD 
SMITH. 
1. See Handbook for Boys. . 
2. I used to find flint in the gravel heaps near your home. 


Arrows and Bows 
Where can I buy bow and arrows?—ScovutT CLIFFORD HEANEY. 
Write to Boy Scout Supply Dept. 
Welcome All 


Has a Lone Scout or a boy not a scout at all the right to use the 
“Scouting Section”’?—R. L. SANDERSON. 





Arrowheads 
1. Where can I get Indian arrowheads? 
2. What is the best way to mount them?— 
EpwIn Hayes. 
1. L. W. Stillwell, S. Dak., Evans Curio 


UPWNe 


. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
- Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 
- Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. 

. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 


Yes, any boy is privileged to use it. 


Thunder Bird 


Will cottonwood do for the thunder bird?— 
Scout SHERKLEY SHANAFELT. 
Harder wood will be better. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 






New Boy Scout 
Equipment Catalogue—Free! 


The new Catalogue of Boy Scout Equip- 
ment contains all kinds of information as to 
the right kind of equipment for hiking, 
camping, every sort of scout activity and 
dozens of other interesting suggestions. Sent 
free if you address ‘“‘ Harry, The Guide,” 
Room 856, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 
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The New Scout Diary 


A little book literally ‘worth its weight in 
gold.” Filled with indispensable knowledge 
to the scout, it also serves as a source of 
rollicking good fun and merry-making. 
Think of the good times you can have writ- 
ing down all the things that happen during 
= day and then reading about them a year 
ater. 

Not only that—it is a dandy way to learn 
the progress you have made in one year 
Just try it. 


Each, 15c 
Note 


When mailing in your order, be sure 
you distinctly specify ‘‘ DEPART- 
MENT A.” This will insure you 
especially quick service. There will 

a new department initial each 


month. Look for it. 


Boy Scouts of America 
200 Fifth Avenue 


San Francisco 
583 Market Street 


IT’S GREAT SPORT 
TO BE CLOTHED 
ALL THE TIME IN 
OFFICIAL BOY 
SCOUT CLOTHING 


The Scout Lumberjack Shirt 


No scout who likes to hike and enjoy the 
great outdoors and be properly dressed 
should be without this new practical and 
comfortable Lumberjack Shirt. Because 
it is so sturdily made of strong, durable 
material, it is very appropriate for all 
kinds of activity, whether it be in warm 
or cool weather. They are made of 22-24 
oz. all wool material. In Boys’ sizes 12 to 
18 years. 
No. 596 Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 
No. 597 Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 
Each, $4.95 


For men, order by collar size. 

No. 599 Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 

No. 600 Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 
Each, $5.50 


Official Boy Scout Shoes 


The Official Boy Scout Shoe is sold in three 
distinct styles. Namely, the Heavy Duty 
Shoe, the general purpose Dress Shoe and 
the Oxford. For comfort, good looks and 
long wear, it is not possible to buy better 
shoes than these for the money. Our 
catalogue contains full descriptions. 


Sizes 1 to 6 $5.00 
Sizes 6% to 11 $5.75 


Scouts’ Official Note Paper 
For Tenderfoot Scouts 
Scouts of each class can now have their own 
paper with their badge design on each sheet. 
Each box contains 24 sheets and as 
many envelopes. 
No. 3182 Shipping weight, 12 ozs. 
Price, 65c 
For Second Class Scouts 
No. 3183 Shipping Weight, 12 ozs. 
Price, 65c 
For First Class Scouts 
No. 3184 Shipping Weight, 12 ozs. 
Price, 65c 


New York 


37 So. Wabash Avenue 
Be sure you mark your mail orders: ““ATTENTION OF DEPARTMENT A” 


New Contest Medals 


Here is a new set of medals designed to 
stimulate the interests of scouts in their 
many activities. Every scout deserves and 
appreciates recognition of his skill and 
efforts. These medals provide the ideal 
form of recognition, being of relatively small 
value, but of genuine artistic merit. Manu- 
factured of the best workmanship, they are 
fitted with Red, White and Blue ribbons. 
Write for list of subiects and information. 


Rose Gold Plate $1.25 each 
Heavy Silver Plate $1.00 ‘* 
Genuine Bronze Pe 


Tracking Irons 


The best fun a scout can have is tracking a 
fellow scout through the woods. Supplied 
with leather straps so they may be ad- 
justed to foot. Prepaid. 


No. 1445 Price per pair, 50c 


Swiss Model Wrist Watch 


Six-jewel lever movement with suede strap. 
Luminous—can be easily read in the dark— 
very attractive and a practical Boy Scout 
Watch. Prepaid. 


No. 1547 


Official First Aid Belt Pouch 


An outfit that is prized by the entire field 
because it is so compact and still contains 
all the essential ingredients of a first aid 
pouch. Every scout and scout official 
should have one before starting to camp or 
on a hike. Furnished with canvas belt 
carrier. The contents are as follows: 


Price, $6.50 


Sterile Gauze Bandage, 2 ins. x 6 yds. 
Sterile Gauze Bandage, 1 in. x 6 yds. 
Cylinder Zinc Oxide Adhesive Piaster, 


Hee 


tin. x1 yd. 
1 Envelope H. F. Mercurochrome 
Gauze 


1 Tube “First Aid for Burns” 
1 Mercurochrome Swab 

3 Vivo Rolls in Carton 

rt Tube Soap in Carton 

1 Small First Aid Booklet 
No. 1548 Prepaid, 80c 


Chicago 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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Iways in the 


Lead! 


Facing the icy North 
winds or during the 
warmer weather, Boy 
Scout Equipment is 
always best for every 
scout activity. 
The winter months offer 
excellent opportunities 


to qualify for 
merit badge 


indoor 
subjects. 


Materials for Making Five- 
Foot Archery Set 


One best imported lemonwood bow stave, 
5’; % dozen ferrule arrowheads; % dozen 
selected birch shafts, 24’; turkey feathers 
for six arrows; waterproof glue for six 
arrows; piece of beeswax; grey flax for 
bow string. Shipping weight, 3 lbs. 


No. 1543 Per Set, $3.50 


Ready-Made Five-Foot 
Archery Set 


Consisting of one strong, well-finished, 
polished 5’ 0” bow and six 24” sharp 
pointed, decorated arrows. This is an 
exceptionally fine bow and arrow. Has 
— 20 to 30 pound pull. Shipping weight, 
3 lbs. 


No. 1542 Per Set, $4.75 


It’s Easy to Order by Mail! 


Simply state the number, the quantity 
wanted, the name of the article, and, when 
necessary, state size and color. 

Figure up the total cost of the articles you 
order and enclose the amount required, in- 
cluding enough to pay postage according 
to the weight. 

The best way to send money is by post 
office money order, express money order or 
your personal check. If you find it neces- 
sary to send currency, have the letter regis- 
tered, if possible. 

Our system makes it possible for us to 
deliver your order to the post office or rail- 
road company WITHIN TWENTY-FOUR 
HOURS after we receive it. 
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Radio Literature 

Where can I obtain literature on the building of receiving and 
sending sets for amateurs?-—J. Franklin McHendry. 

State what type of set you wish to build and write to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., where you can get pamphlets prepared by 
the Bureau of Standards for a nominal price. 


Fading 

Can you tell me how to prevent the radio waves from fading?— 
Stephen Ford. 

Fading of distant stations is generally caused by atmospheric 
conditions and cannot be prevented. If local stations fade, look 
for a loose connection; run-down batteries; defective tube or 
another antenna running close and parallel to your wire. 


Short-Wave Transmitter 
Please tell me where I can obtain plans for an effi- 
cient amateur short-wave transmitter —Lester Brown. 
Allan D. Cardwell Co., 81 Prospect St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (and below). This will answer many ques- 
tions pertaining to the same subject. 


Static 

Certain stations bring a sound like wind through 
the speaker with the program. Sometimes it can be 
stopped by careful adjusting, but not always. Would 
that be called static?—Fred Holmes. 

No, it is not static. Static sounds more like a 
metallic click. It may be caused by a defective 
tube; too much “B” battery or too much “A” 
battery, or it may be caused by too much regenera- 
tion. There is very little static during the winter. 


Underground Antenna 

1. Can an underground antenna be used with a 
crystal detector? 

2. Where can the carborundum stabilizing detector 
unit be obtained?—Russell Byall. 

rt. An overhead antenna should be used with a 
crystal detector. 

2. Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Sparks Presents © 
a Short-Wave 
Wonder 


SIMPLE, but efficient short-wave radio transmitter which has 
covered 2,000 miles per watt, when an aerial was used, is described 

on this page by ““Sparks’’ Chard in answer to hundreds of letters re- 
ceived during the past three months asking for information regarding a 
short-wave amateur station. 
This outfit operates with dry batteries and with a dry cell vacuum 
It was developed by the engineers at the 
C. F. Burgess laboratories at Madison, Wisc., as a means of communica- 
tion with amateurs and to aid in the'development of radio. It is known 
as the “Baby Transmitter,”’ and all boys interested in a short wave 
station are likely to find this information extremely helpful. 


tube such as the UX-199. 
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Edited by Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr. 


How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 
Only questions of general interest will be published. 
Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 
Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 
Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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Length of Aerial 

1. Instead of the 3-circuit coil mentioned in the April, 1026, 
Boys’ Lire I have a 3-circuit coil designed to operate with an 
.0005 variable condenser. Would this difference make it necessary 
to change the capacity of the by-pass condenser rated at .0025 in 
the article? 

2. Is a by-pass condenser the same as a common fixed con- 
denser or micadon? ’ 

3. My antenna is go feet including lead-in. Would you 
suggest a longer wire? 

4. What capacity grid leak and grid condenser should be used 
in the set described in A pril, 1926, issue?—Harold B. Murdock. 

1. No. 

2. Yes. 

3. In your location it would be well to use about 110 feet. 

4. Grid condenser .00025 mfd; grid leak 5 megohms. 


Noise Like a Hammer 
: I have a 3-tube reflex with a “B” eliminator. 
When using 671% volts it is all right, but it makes a 
sound like a hammer when the go volts are connected. 
Is it the eliminator or the set? It works all right on 
batteries —Richard Balcher. 

Try the eliminator on a friend’s set. If it still 
makes the noise write to the engineering department 
of the manufacturer. It might be that the device is 
defective. 


Not Enough Volume 

Enough volume does not come out of myloud-speaker. 
I am using 67% volts “B” battery. How can I 
remedy it?—J. C. Parker. 

A set should have at least three tubes to operate 
a loud-speaker and go volts “‘B” battery to obtain 
the proper volume. If a UX-112 power tube is used 
the “‘B”’ voltage should be 135 volts. 


Two Sets of Phones 
Can two sets of ear-phones be used on a crystal set? 
Tf so, how is it done?—Joseph Ozemba. 
Yes. Connect the phones in series. 








A Baby Short-Wave Transmitter 


“@PARKS” CHARD’S latest contribution to the Marconi 

Club in his neighborhood was the wiring diagram and 
complete details of a simple, but efficient short-wave trans- 
mitter, using a dry cell tube operated by dry batteries. It is 
the set known as “Baby Radio Transmitter” of Station 9XH, 
at Madison, Wisc. The constructional details Sparks ob- 
tained through the courtesy of W. H. Hoffman of the Burgess 
Battery Company. 

It is pointed out that the effectiveness of this low power 
transmitter in covering long distances is attributed to several 
important factors, namely, the development of the dry cell 
tube, such as the UX-199; the fact that low power used on 
short-wave lengths covers thousands of miles; and the third 
factor is the development of dry cell batteries which reliably 
supply the energy to the circuit. 

“The development of this set is based upon the fact that a 
receiving set, equipped with vacuum-tubes, can easily be 
turned into a transmitter,” said Sparks. “‘There are thousands 
of receiving sets which radiate, or act as miniature sending 
stations, producing howls and squeals in the broad- 
cast receivers of neighbors. These howls are often 
called ‘bloopers.’ Ship’s operators have reported that 
they have picked up the bloopers from broadcast 
listeners’ sets as far as twenty-five miles out at sea. 
By rearranging the circuits slightly and by properly 
coupling the set to the antenna system the whistles 
of the receiver can be made to go much greater dis- 
tances, and by inserting a telegraph key in the cir- 
cuit it is possible to utilize the howls for communica- 
tion. This is what the engineers at 9EK did in 
developing the ‘Baby of the Air.’ 

“Two receiving type variable condensers, two 
small coils and a fixed condenser form the radio fre- 
quency generating circuit to which ‘A’ and ‘B’ bat- 
tery power is fed from dry cells. The radio frequency 
choke coils, denoted by ‘RFC,’ in series with the 
‘B’ battery and with the grid leak resistor, prevent 
losses of the high frequency energy. A third small 


coil, denoted by L1, placed between the other two coils, as 
illustrated in the diagram, couples the energy into the antenna 
system. 

‘For transmission on 40 meters, a single wire antenna about 
thirty-three feet long and as nearly vertical as possible is most 
effective. If a counterpoise, that is another wire run beneath 
the antenna with a separation of at least ten feet between the 
two wires, is used instead of a ground it should be the same 
dimensions as the antenna. A series condenser of approxi- 
mately .coo25 mfd. capacity can be connected between the 
counterpoise and coupling coil L1. If a ground is used it 
should be a copper sheet buried in moist earth, or a pipe driven 
into moist earth,” said Sparks. 

It is pointed out that a transmitter operated from dry cells 
has a pure note which is difficult to obtain with any source of 
power other than batteries. In this set it is a good plan to use a 
switch to put the “‘A” battery in and out of the circuit. An 
‘« 4” battery switch can be obtained at most of the radio stores. 

Sparks next step was to outline the adjustments necessary 
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“Baby” transmitter showing position of instruments and manner of winding coils, $20. 
A diagram of the hook-up appears on page 61. Photo courtesy Burgess Battery Co. 


for operating the set, as he had obtained the facts from 
9EK. 

**An equal number of turns are connected in each of the 
coils and the two variable condensers should be adjusted to 
approximately equal settings. Then turn on the tube fila- 
ment current,” said Sparks. 

“Close the telegraph key, in the negative ‘B’ battery 
lead, and the transmitter will oscillate. The condensers are 
then adjusted until resonance with the antenna circuit is 
obtained. Resonance may be determined by connecting a 2.5 
volt flashlight bulb in the antenna circuit, as shown in the 
diagram on page 61. The switch is thrown to connect 
the 1.5 volt battery to the lamp and the rheostat is adjusted 
until the lamp just begins to glow. When the transmitter 
is carefully tuned to resonance with the aerial circuit the slight 
amount of additional energy will noticeably brighten the bulb. 
The engineers advise that to prevent unstable action that may 
occur between couple tuned circuits it is best to adjust the 
transmitter a point slightly to one side of the point where 
maximum radiation is obtained. When the adjust- 
ments are completed the lamp and battery should 
be switched out of the circuit. 

“The filament current may be supplied by three 
ordinary dry batteries or by a 4.5 volt tubular 
flashlight cell. Three dry cells will give about 
7oo hours service. Ordinary radio ‘B’ batteries 
are used to supply the plate voltage to the tube. 

“Do not forget,” continued Sparks, “that the 
Government requires you to have a transmitting station 
license and operator’s license before you can ‘go on 
the air.? Amateurs can send wireless code signals 
on wave-lengths between 37.5 and 42.8 meters. 
Voice transmissions can be broadcast by amateurs 
at wave-lengths from 83.28 to 85.66 meters and from 
170 to 180 meters.” 

The retail cost of this Baby transmitter is about 
Its dimensions are 7 x 7 inches and the weight 
about four pounds. 
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(Concluded from page 32) | 











Thirty feet higher he paused and looked 
upward. Tracy was still doggedly climbing 
toward the top. Ben glanced past him to 
see how far it was to the wooden platform that 
crowned the tower. But as he looked upward 
a startling thing happened. The wind wrenched 
two boards from that platform and hurled 
them through space off toward the river. 
The wind was so strong at the top of the 
tower that it was breaking up the platform. 
There would be no place for them to work 
after they got up there. 

Ben yelled lustily to Tracy. But he might 
as well have been shouting in the wilderness. 
His voice could not be heard in the shriek of 
the gale, and Tracy never looking aloft, 
plodded steadily upward. Ben paused in his 
climbing. Why should he go on? Tracy 
would find soon enough that it was dangerous 
to try and reach the platform and start down 
again, and if he climbed any higher he would 
only have just so many more perilous steps 
to retrace. 

But somehow or another he could not make 
up his mind to go back. Not with Tracy 
steadily climbing upward. It seemed too 
much like deserting his companion. If Tracy 
reached the top he would go too. Perhaps 
conditions on the platform were not half as 
bad as they seemed from below. Perhaps 
those boards had been loose anyway and the 
wrenching of the wind had unfastened them 
completely. Anyhow the weight of the 
derrick on the top of the tower would hold 
the platform down. He climbed on. 

Tracy had reached the top of the tower by 
that time. Ben saw him pause a moment on 
the edge of the platform, then swing himself 
over and disappear from sight. He put a 
little more speed into his climbing then, and 
presently he too, was just below the edge of the 
platform. He paused there as Tracy had, 
and gasped in astonishment. Conditions were 
a lot worse on the top of the tower than he 
had expected. Both the forges were gone, 
doubtless blown off the tower and into the 
river sometime during the night. The boards 
of the platform were loose and wrenching and 
grinding in the wind. Kegs of bolts had been 
upset and were strewn everywhere, while the 
steel derrick mast and boom creaked and 
groaned and lashed about in startling fashion. 

Ben hoisted himself to the platform, and 
instinctively tried to stand, but the wind 
wrenched and tore at him so fiercely that he 
had to throw himself flat to keep from being 
hurled two hundred feet down into the river. 

Then suddenly the question burned its 
way into his brain. Where was Tracy? Had 
he tried to stand up and been hurled from the 
tower? Ben went sick to his stomach as he 
thought of the possibility. Where was he? 
The platform was small, he could see all of 
it—all but the little section behind the tool 
box, and Tracy was not in his range of vision. 
Had he—! 

Ben gave a cry of alarm, and for a moment 
he was helpless with fear as he saw the wind 
whip a limp arm and hand around the corner 
of the tool box. It was a lifeless arm and 
hand and the wind seemed to toy with it, 
wagging it gruesomely back and forth and 
dangling it perilously near the far edge of the 
platform. Even as he watched, the wind 
seized it again and swept it in a helpless arc 
over the edge of the board structure where it 
hung with two hundred feet of space between 
it and eternity. What had happened to 
Tracy! 

Almost in a panic, but clinging to the plat- 
form planking with a death grip Ben crawled 
toward the tool box. As he moved around 
in front of it more of Tracy’s form came in 
view; his mop of curly brown hair, his face, 
upturned and a ghastly blue white save for 
the ugly smear of red across his temple. 

Ben knew in a flash what had happened. 
Tracy had been hit by the swinging block of 
the derrick cable and knocked unconscious. 
And only the fact that the wind had hurled 
him against the tool box had prevented him 
from being blown over the edge of the plat- 
orm. 

With a cry of horror Ben threw himself for- 
ward and hooked his fingers into Tracy’s 
clothing as if to hold him from being snatched 
from the tower by the gale. Lying prone and 
breathless he faced a problem. How was he 
to get the helpless Tracy to the ground? There 
was plenty of rope and cable up there on the 
tower, but Ben realized that if he attempted 
to lower the limp form over the edge, the wind 
would beat and batter him to death against 
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the steel work of the tower. There was only 
one way to get him down safely. That was 
to carry him. Could he make that perilous 
descent of two hundred feet with the limp 
form of Tracy over his shoulders? He would 
have to. 
to do. 

Winding his fingers into the collar of Tracy’s 
jacket he started crawling across the platform 
toward the ladder. When he reached the edge 
he paused a moment and lying flat looked 
down into the construction yard. There 
were only a few men moving about down there, 
and no one had started up the ladder. Evi- 
dently the foreman had called off work for the 
day. He glanced across the river to the 
Belfast tower and saw that it too was deserted. 
He shouted twice in a futile effort to attract 
attention but again his voice was smothered 
in the steady roar of the gale. 

It was a ticklish job, trying to shoulder 
Tracy in the fireman’s lift he had learned 
when he was a scout, and at the same time 
work his way over the edge of the platform to 
the ladder in the teeth of that raging gale. 
How he accomplished it he did not know. All 
he was conscious of was the fact that he must 
get Tracy to the ground and he must cling to 
the rungs of that ladder until he got there. 

Down he started. The going was slow and 
treacherous. The wind raged around him as 
if to snatch the helpless form from his shoulder 
or hurl them both to destruction below. He 
had only one free hand with which to cling 
to the ladder, for the other must needs be 
employed in holding Tracy. Slowly he worked 
his way downward. The big steel tower 
seemed to sway under him. The flimsy ladders 
bolted to the steelwork, rattled and shook in 
the gale. The old fear of height that he 
experienced the first few days of his work on 
the bridge came back to him. He closed his 
eyes and fought it off as he stubbornly made 
the descent. Step by weary step he climbed 
downward. Tracy grew terribly heavy. Ben 
wondered if he could last through the long 
trip to the ground. If he could stick it out 
until he reached the top of the stone abutment 
below, he could rest there and they could 
send some one up to relieve him of Tracy. He 
wondered how long it would take him to reach 
He looked down. Then he gave 
a cry of relief, and all but fainted. Just 
below him, on the ladder were one, two, three 
men, with Mr. Whalen, the foreman in the 
lead. They had seen him from the ground and 
had climbed upward to his rescue. 

‘Just a minute—”’ he heard some one say. 

“Here! Grab him! He’s all in! Look out, 
I think he’s fainted,”’ shouted another. 

““No, I haven’t,” protested Ben weakly, as 
he became conscious of arms thrown about 
him while men clung beside him on the ladder 
and on the steelwork of the tower to which the 
ladder was bolted. 

The rest was very vague in his mind. Some 
one was carrying him fireman fashion. After 
an interminable period he reached the ground. 
Then they carried him into a warm room and 
laid him down. He closed his eyes and rested 
—rested a long, long time it seemed. 

It was his father’s voice that aroused him. 
“Whalen, you say that boy Tracy is a 
bridge builder?” his Dad was saying. 

“Yes, sir, he’s a born bridgeman sure 
enough an’ an uncommon fine lad he is, sir. 
Him an’ your boy has took a shine to each 
other, though they started off by fightin’ 
like a coupla bull terriers, as I told you before. 
Fact it was that scrap that got Ben interested 
in bridge buildin’ as I figure it. He went out 
to beat Tracy at his own game and he very 
near did it. That boy o’ yours is good too 
an’ no mistake, Mr. Maxwell. I’m thinkin’ 
you'll be able to make a bridge engineer of 
him yet. It’s in his blood, sir.” 

“Yes, I think so, too. All he needed was 
something to stimulate his interest and I 
think Tracy succeeded in doing it. I’m very 
grateful to Tracy, Whalen, and I’d like to 
give him a chance. Ask him how he would 
like to start in the office of Maxwell & Co., 
drawing bolt-holes. I’ll give him a chance to 
get a real education later on. I’ve an idea he 
might make a valuable man to work along 
with Ben when he gets old enough to take 
over the business.” 

“That’s fine. Tracy, he’ll be tickled. He 
deserves the chance, too, Mr. Maxwell,” said 
Whalen. 

“And about that race between the crews, 
Whalen. Tell the men we'll call it a tie and 
I'll buy the dinner for both gangs.” 
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There was nothing else for him] 
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Eveready Layerbilt 4 
et ad attery No. 
486, the Heavy- 
Duty battery that 
should be D pve 
\ for all loud-speaker 
A sets. 


. DIFFERENT! 


For greatest economy all loud- 
speaker sets require the new 
Eveready Layerbilt “B” Battery 


IT WILL pay you, in convenience 
and reliability as well as in dol- 
lars and cents saved, to use this 
remarkable battery. 


The reason for the Eveready 
Layerbilt’s surprising perform- 
ance lies in its exclusive, patented 
construction. No other battery is 
like it. It is built in flat layers of 
current-producing elements, mak- 
ing practically a solid block. The 
layers make connection with each 
other automatically, and occupy 
all available Space inside the bat- 
tery case. Layer-building packs 
more active materials in a given 
area, and makes those materials 
produce more electricity for a 
given weight. 


Every loud-speaker set should 
use Heavy-Duty batteries, for 
they alone offer economy on mod- 
ern receivers. When you buy 
new “B”’ batteries be sure to get 
the Heavy-Duty size, and remem- 
ber that the Eveready Layerbilt 
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has proved to be the longest 
lasting, most economical of all 
Heavy-Duty batteries. 

Our laboratories are continu- 
ally testing batteries and in all 
our tests we have yet to find a 
battery that is equal to the new 
improved and radically different 
Eveready Layerbilt “B” Battery 
No. 486. The development and 
perfecting of this remarkable bat- 
tery is an outstanding battery- 
building achievement. It is the 
result of many years’ experience 
plus the facilities and resources 
of the pioneer manufacturers of 
all dry cell batteries. 
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An American Boy in the West Indies 
By E. R. Firth 

? I MASSA, throw a coin. Right here Massa. 
A penny!” These are the cries that greet 
the ears of the newcomer in almost any port 
in the tropics. As the ship enters the harbor, 
boat after boat of native boys puts off from shore to meet 
the steamer. To a stranger it is a thing of everlasting 
interest to watch the natives dive for coins, while to the boys 
it is but another easy way to glean coppers from the pocket 
of the visitor. So skillful are these divers that it is seldom 
that a coin is missed. Fear of sharks which infest these 

waters, keeps them from diving to any greater depth. 

Upon landing, the visitor falls at once under the spell of 
the tropics. In this land there is no hurry or care. To-day 
takes care of itself. Tomorrow is another day. 

St. Thomas, the first port of call, seems to the Northerner a 
paradise. The roads everywhere are bordered with tropical 
ferns and trees of all sorts. Now and then, tiny lizards scuttle 
up and down the trunks and peep from behind the branches. 
From the roads are to be seen vast fields of sugar-cane. Here 
and there a diminutive sugar train puffs its way through the 
fields, carrying its load to the mill. 

The average reader has, no doubt, remarked to his friends, 
that a violent storm has reached hurricane velocity. How- 
ever, the hurricane of the West Indies is “all wool and a yard 
wide.” While sailing between St. Croix and St. Kitts, the 
author had the questionable pleasure of weathering one of these 
storms. Not being susceptible to seasickness, I stayed on 
deck during the better part of the storm. Giant waves rushed 
down on the ship as if to crush it under tons of water, only to 
drop away again. A school of porpoises 
followed us for hours, first gamboling 
on one side of the ship and then on the 
other. 

The next day, while in St. Kitts, I 
purchased a young monkey. Many 
times since then, I have heartily wished 
that I had dropped him overboard the 
first day. To begin with, he had been 
eating mangoes just before I bought 
him. The moment he caught sight of 
me, he leaped upon my clean white 
duck trousers and joyfully proceeded 
to ornament them with mango juice. 
Having no cage for him, I kept him 
loose in my stateroom. One afternoon 
as I entered, I was greeted by a hail of 
soft pellets. The monkey, during my 
absence, had discovered a box of choco- 
lates. These he had carried to a shelf 
above my head. After eating as many 
as possible, he amused himself by pelting 
me with those remaining. Needless to 
say, he enjoyed it more than I. 

At Antigua many native boys came 
to the ship to sell beadwork. The 
following is a typical conversation between a native boy and 
myself. 

‘Meester, meester, you buy deese?”’ 

“How much do you want?” 

“Very cheap, meester, only seex bob” (six shillings or 
$1.50). 

“T’ll give you two bob, no more.” 

“T cannot, sir. I make it four and sixpence.” 

Time elapses while I walk leisurely around the promenade 
deck once and return. 

“Sir! I make it three bob.” 

“Tf you'll throw that necklace in extra, I'll give you two 
and sixpence.” 

“Sir! Eet is so.” 

This method of bargaining must be employed everywhere 
in the tropics. The natives ask three times the amount 
which they expect to get. 

On the whole, the natives dislike being photographed. 
Many times I have endeavored to take snapshots but in 
nearly every case my subjects turned their backs to the camera 
before I pressed the shutter. On one occasion I took the 
picture of a pretty girl selling fruit. 
She didn’t object to having her picture 
taken, but afterward she insisted on being 
paid a shilling. 

The island of Dominica is literally 
covered with lime plantations. Whilc 
walking through one of these, I picked a 
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The small boat in the foreground 
is used to take off passengers when 
the ship cannot get toa dock. Native 
boys are shown in the background 


(Right) A Hindu fruit seller in 
Trinidad. This obliging young lady 
immediately demanded a shilling 
for posing for this picture 
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the rocks (Dominica is volcanic) from which issue boiling 
water, steam and choking sulphur fumes. The water boils 
up in spurts from the fissures accompanied by deep internal 
rumblings. Being of an inquisitive nature, I crossed the 
small stream which separates the trail from the hot springs, 
and went as close to the fissures as I dared. I had been there 
















Bullock carts are 
more numerous 
than automobiles 
in the islands. 
Photo shows a 
typical team 





“But the honorable Sir knows,’ said he, “that it was 
made by hand in the ancient city of Benares. It is cheap 
at that price.” 

“What!” I cried. “Do you think I’ve lived for eight years 
in Calcutta for nothing? Here, I’ll give you four dollars for 
the thing, which is overpaying it.” 

I got it for four dollars, yet I’ve never been in India in 
my life. 


This War, This War! 
By E. Glenn Schmidt 


RETURNING from boarding school that is located in a 

southwestern state, via train, brought travelers, train, 
along with myself, quite close to the border. The time of 
passing through occurred amid the darkness of night, wherein 
I did not slumber because my tender eardrums do not ap- 
preciate rumbling of wheels on steel rails falling amass into 
them like so much soap. 

So I remained in repose atop the berth fully clothed, know- 
ing that never could one of my characteristics sleep on a 
train, nor in one. My shoes at that late hour were with the 
porter being shined, even as perhaps my eyes were with the 
muse on war aflame. Long had I longed to be a general, to 
achieve in militant lines. With my 
extreme adolescence I had _ never 
entered the World War and hence had 
always held awe and reverence for 
battle. 

All of a sudden the train jolted to a 
stop, whistled—did this whistle—pierc- 
ing the silence commonly termed 
golden. I had been half-dozing, hav- 
ing slipped into that abyss unknow- 
ingly. 

I came from the daze swearing I had 
heard the boom of cannon, the patter- 
patter of machine guns. I did not 
believe I had been dreaming. Hearing 
footsteps in the aisle just then, I stuck 
my head between green curtains. The 
porter was replacing my oxfords newly 
shined. 

“Say, George,” said I, repressing 
excitement, ‘‘what’s all that shooting?” 





(Below) 
Part of the 
rocky shore 
of St. Kitts 


but a few minutes when I became aware of an exceedingly 
warm sensation on the soles of my feet. This was accom- 
panied by a strong odor of burning leather. Need I add that 
I removed my person from that vicinity with all possible 
haste. 

While our ship was anchored in Barbados, a man came 
aboard to sell ivory and silver work. He halted before me 
and laid out. his wares. Did I wish to buy some ivory 
or silver filigree work? I picked up a necklace and asked the 
price. 

“It is the last one, so I shall give it to the young Sir for 
$10.00.” 

“You’re mad!” said I. “TI’ll give you $3.50 for it.” 
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large lime, remarking to my companion on 
the extraordinary size of the fruit. I 
happened to glance at our guide and caught 
him in the act of trying to refrain from 
coughing (?) I learned later that my lime 
was a large green orange. 

Dominica also has its sulphur springs. 
The springs themselves are deep fissures in 
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“‘Am revolution ... stuff... war... 
shooting Mexican war stuff... .’ He 
grunted sleepily. 

Impulse acted. War, battle—I 


wanted it. I acted on it. I slipped 
on my oxfords; I mean I put them on. 
I wanted to be a soldier, and I knew I 
must start at the bottom of the ladder 
of this success. So I acted by rushing 
through cars, and onto the observation 
platform. I climbed over the rail and 
dropped to cinders, sprawling, de- 
termined to scourge Uncle Sam’s 
enemy. 

I reached scenes of action to find in a 
type of encampment one small cabin 
marked as the enlistment office. Into 
that I hastened. As I passed up the 
few steps I noticed a few clad in uniform 
which was all well and good, and I heard one say, “If I hadn’t 
signed that paper I’d get out of here. I’m sick and tired of 
playing at war.” 

I judged that the chap was quite different from myself. I 
wanted to fight, fight with the fervor of a poet’s passion. 

One clad in a lieutenant’s uniform lounged in an easy chair 
before a desk. With my hopes soaring, I approached. 

“T want to enlist,” I announced. 

“You want to what?” demanded this chap. 

“Enlist,” I repeated sourly. 

“T getcha. Step over here to the light and lemme get a 
look atcha.” I did. The chap grunts, with what I consider 
approval. 

I inquired as to taking of measurements, and was told that 
it “wasn’t the World War, but you'll haveta sign a paper.” 

“Show me the dotted line,” said I 
fervently. 

“You better read it first. . . .” 

“Naw,” I interrupted, “I know what 
I’m doing. Don’t care to read tommyrot. 
All I want to do is get in the battle’s thick 
and help the country.” 

My addressee grinned broadly. 

“T getcha, brother, ‘once again. You 
are clevah, quite.” He chuckled. ‘So 
you want the thick of it. You'll be there. 
Try to star, scare up action. Two bucks 
day’ll have to be enough.” 

“All that! Bet your life!” 
(Concluded on page 43) 
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Get ’Em, Mayfield! 


(Continued from page 29) 








the referee called for another toss-up. <All 
this took time. Lance watched Simmons’s 
eyes sharply as the ball left the referee’s 
hands. He thought he saw a chance to gain 
the tip-off. Lance leaped. Modlin took 
Lance’s backhand tap and hurled the ball on 
a line to Lawton. The Mayfield right for- 
ward, with an open shot at the goal, hurried 
his try ... and missed! Lawton followed 
up, attempting to take the ball off the back 
board, but the Grayling backguard captured 
it. Fearing that the backguard would dribble 
into a corner and stall the remaining seconds 
of the game, Lawton went after him and suc- 
ceeded in getting a hold on the ball so as to 
demand a toss-up. The held ball occurred 
in the free throw lane and the referee put the 
ball in play at the free throw line. Lawton 
focused his eyes on the basket as he prepared 
to jump. The two players left their feet to- 
gether, but it was Lawton’s hand which made 
contact with the ball striking it smartly in 
the direction of the backboard. A fraction of 
a, second later the Mayfield stands went insane 
with delight and fellow Giants fell upon Law- 
ton, hugging him. Every one of the seventeen 
thousand was standing now, yelling incoherent 
nothings. The score-keeper jerked Mayficld’s 
name ahead of Grayling’s as the two teams 
were hurried into play again by the referee. 


MAYFIELD 30 
GRAYLING 29 


“Get that ball and hold it!” entreated May- 
field. 

“Only thirty-five seconds!” cried 
Brady, ‘‘Can you live that long, Jerry?” 

“I'm feeling better now!” shouted the 
proprietor of the General Store, “Oh— 
SAY! !” 

It all took place within ten seconds. Gray- 
ling, pop-eyed and fighting hysterically as it 
saw the lead actually change hands, came 
back in a whirling fury. Simmons smacked 
the toss-up half-way down the floor, the 
Grayling right forward taking the ball in on 
the run. A quick overhead shot and the 
score-keeper was called upon to make another 
crazy reversal in the totals. 


Doc 


GRAYLING 31 
MAYFIELD 30 


“Twenty seconds to play!” 

One second a title holder, the next second a 
runner-up. This was the position the two 
teams had been in for the last several minutes. 
But it was all over now but the shouting. The 
Giants, dazed from the startling turn of 
affairs after their magnificent battle up to 
even terms and a shimmering one-point ad- 
vantage, now saw victory riding as swiftly 
away. How BIG one little point was at this 
tremendous moment! The time-keeper raised 
the gun over his head and started a methodical 
counting of the seconds while his finger 
twitched on the trigger. 

Though the seconds were nearly exhausted, 
Simmons was taking no chances. He was 
going to get the ball for his team at all costs. 
And Lance, lurching into the center position, 
knew that he must gather himself together for 
one supreme effort. The Giants could not 
rush in and try to nab Simmons’s tip-off this 
time. The Champs were on to this trick by 
now; they would smother any such attempt by 
Mayfield to get the ball. 

“T’ve got to!”’ Lance mumbled to himself, 
“T’ve got to!” 

Spectators, staring breathlessly at the two 
contesting centers, screamed in amazement 
as they saw the form of the Mayfield Giant 
leave the floor in a leap which carried an arm 
up even with the upraised arm of Grayling’s 
six feet, seven inch giant. The scream deep- 
ened into a roar as the hand of the Mayfield 
Giant reached the ball first and pulled it, 
with a backward slap, over his head. This 
accomplished, the form itself toppled over 
backward and fell limp upon the floor. But 
the ball flew straight, as intended, into the 
arms of the Mayfield backguard — almost 
three-quarters the 'ength of the court from 
the basket. 

_Jones wasted no time, yet he sized up the 
distance deliberately. He crouched to shoot 
with two Grayling players rushing at him from 
either side. They reached him just as Jones 
hurled the ball. 

_As_ the ball struck the backboard, the 
timer’s gun banged. The -timer, therefore, 
with his eyes only on the watch, missed one 
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of the most spectacular field goals ever made 
in tournament play! 

Lance, who had raised himself wearily to a 
sitting position, saw the ball bounce cleanly | 
through the hoop and shut his eyes, afraid he | 
was seeing things that were not so. But, if | 
his vision had tricked him, his ears certainly | 
had not. The sound which now let loose was 
two shattered ear drums worse than any he 
had ever experienced before. And the score- 
keeper, gazing dizzily at the mad scene below 
him, marked up the final score, not exactly 
sure that e was still in possession of all his 
senses. 





MAYFIELD 32 
GRAYLING 31 





Such a game as this had been! It was 
several minutes before the Grayling Champs | 
fully realized that they had lost and it was an | 
equal number of minutes before the Mayfield 
Giants could appreciate the fact that they had 
won, that they were the only undefeated | 
quintet in all the state, that they had de- 
throned the staunchest five it had ever been 
their experience to meet! 

And one of the happiest rooters in the | 
madly cheering crowd was the gentleman with | 
the “iron hands,” whose palms must have | 
received severe punishment during Mayfield’s | 
terrific last half rally. Ie could be seen now, 
standing at the edge of the floor, fairly flailing | 
his arms back and forth to produce the violent | 
clapping sound ‘which registered above the 
raging uproar. 

‘Jonesy, boy!” cried Lance, as the big 
backguard dropped down beside him on the | 
floor, “You did it! Oh, what a shot!” 

“TI always pay my debts,” said Jones, by 
way of simple explanation, “I knew—if I 
could just get my hands on that ball again, 
there’d be nothing to it! I’d promised four 
field goals and I was one shy. Yow’re the one 
that deserves the credit—if you hadn’t gotten 
that ball away from Simmons!” 

But Jones and Lance were not permitted to 
settle the points between them. They were 
set upon by a wild band of Mayfield savages 
who insisted on elevating the triumphant 
Giants to friendly shoulders and parading 
them about the court, while the thousands re- 
mained to cheer. 

“You boys are going back with us on the 
Cow Barn Special!”’ shouted Doc Brady, hold- 
ing up a stringy piece of one of the basketball 
nets which he had torn off as a souvenir, “‘ And 
we don’t take no for an answer!” 

“But how about your car?” called Lance, 
“‘Aren’t you going to drive through?” 

“Not tonight! No, siree! I’m going back 
with the gang!” 

Events happened thick and fast after that. 
Lance remembered, hazily, accepting on behalf 
of the team a silver shield emblematic of the 
highest net honors any high school in the 
whole state could attain. Each member of 
the Giants was also presented with a gold- 
mounted watch fob containing a basketball as 
the chief adornment, the words, “‘State High 
School Basketball Champions,”’ being engraved 
thereon. 

But the surprise feature of a surprise eve- 
ning was the announcement of the winner of 
the Gimbel Prize, a silver cup annually awarded 
to the player who, during the tournament 
showed the best mental] attitude. The Prize 
was awarded for those qualities in a player 
which most marked a gentleman and a true 
sportsman. And this year the judges had 
selected— 

“Lance Sparks!” 

The name flashed throughout the huge 
Coliseum. No choice could have been more 
popular, to the crowd, or more deserved. 

“*Sort of heaping the honors on him, aren’t 
they?” a man was heard to remark in the 
hushed silence which ensued while the award 
was being made. “‘I was just told he’d been 
picked for All-State Center too!” 

As for Lance, the winning of the champion- 
ship had been his heart’s desire. Those other 
laurels could not mean more. 

“*He’s passing out of high school athletics in 
a blaze of glory,” said Doc Brady, his eyes 
grown misty, ““My, when I think what he’s 
done for us—and for Mayfield!” 

Dazzy Veach came out on the floor to offer 
his congratulations. The crowd, recognizing 
him, gave the former Elton star a rousing 
welcome. Dazzy, approaching Lance, started 
to say something but choked up ‘instead, and 

(Concluded on page 60) 
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Enlarged sectional view of Eveready Flashlight Battery 


Six reasons why Eveready 
Flashlight Batteries \ast longer 


Lone after constant use has knocked the daylight out of the ordinary 
flashlight battery, Eveready Batteries go on delivering bright, white, 


dependable light. There are many reasons why this is so, chief among 


which are the following: 


Eveready Flashlight Batteries are 
dated. You know they’re fresh when 
you buy them. An Eveready feature 
that protects customer and dealer alike. 


The “star washer.” This accurately 
centers the carbon “bobbin” in the 
zinccan. A patented Eveready feature, 
insuring uniform current-flow when 
light is on and consequent longer life. 


The rolled-and-soldered can. More 

expensive to manufacture than the 
ordinary “drawn” can. Insures uni- 
form thickness of metal, resulting in 
uniform electro-chemical activity and 
longer life. 
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4 Projecting tip on brass contact. In- 
sures perfect contact from battery 

to lamp-base, and from cell to cell. 

Another patented Eveready feature. 


5 The Eveready jacket. Consists of 
asphaltum, sandwiched between two 
plies of chip-board. Prevents short- 


circuiting by keeping out external 
moisture. 
Jacket cemented to.can. Eveready 


jackets are sealed to the zinc can 
with cement. They cannot slip and 
expose metal to metal. Another Ever- 
eady safety-feature, preventing short- 
circuiting and insuring longer life. 


Reload your flashlight with Eveready Batteries. Insist upon Eveready. 
When emergencies arise and you must have unfailing light, it’s com- 
forting to know there are dependable Eveready Batteries in the case. 
These batteries are made by the makers of the famous Eveready Radio 
Batteries. They are “best in every case.” 

If you do not own a good flashlight, buy 
a genuine Eveready. It has all the newest 
and best features. There’s a type for every 
purpose and purse, from $1.25 up. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 
New York 
( Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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**How’s the rheumatiz today, Joe?’’ 
**Pretty bad—but got to expect it—runs in the family.”’ 
**Mine, too. Father had it before me.”’ 


bent backs and knotted hands are 

inevitable at their age. But they 
could have prevented the misery of 
what they call “rheumatism”. 


Piz old souls! They think that 


For centuries all sorts of pains and 
aches have been charged to rheumatism. 
Authorities now agree that the term 
“rheumatism” should be discarded and 
that “rheumatic diseases” should be 
separated into two main divisions. In 
the first and more important division is 
placed Acute Rheumatic Fever. In the 
second Chronic Arthritis. 


Acute Rheumatic Fever is an infectious 
disease caused by a germ which can be 
passed from person to person as the 
germs of other diseases are transferred. 
Most attacks come between the ages of 
five and fifteen. From then on the like- 
lihood gradually lessens. 


The danger from acute rheumatic fever 
is that the germs may attack the heart. 
A noted physician reports that not less 
than 40% of the persons who suffer 
from rheumatic fever develop chronic 
heart disease. Eight out of ten cases 
of heart disease in ,childhood are the 
result of rheumatic infection. 


The germ of acute rheumatic fever prob- 
ably enters the body through the mouth 
or nose and may pass through diseased 
tonsils, infected sinuses or teeth direct 
into the blood, and so to the heart. 


Children often have rheumatic infection 
which passes unrecognized by the 
parents. St. Vitus’ Dance is one indica- 
tion. So-called “growing pains” are 
another—it does not hurt to grow. 
Frequent attacks of tonsilitis may be a 
source of rheumatic infection. Protect 
your children. Have their throats, 
noses and mouths examined twice a year 
so that any possible condition which 
threatens acute rheumatic fever may 
be corrected. 


While acute rheumatic fever is caused 
only by a germ, chronic arthritis, which 
means “inflammation of a joint”, may 
come from one of many causes. An in- 
jury toa joint, faulty posture, improper 
diet, the poisons from infectious dis- 
eases, germs from diseased tonsils, teeth, 
gall bladder, appendix or intestines— 
these are some of the causes. 


Unless effective measures 
are taken to check the dis- 
ease, chronic arthritis may 
progress to a state in 
which the victim is totally 
crippled and painfully de- 
formed. 


At the first signs of arthri- 
tis—stiff neck, lumbago, 
stiffness or creaking of the 
joints—have an expert 
search for the source of 
the trouble. 


ow 
toy 
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Rheumatic fever is the myo known 
menace to the health of the heart, and 
heart disease causes more deaths every 


year in the United Statesthan any other diseases”. And this was exclusive of loss. _ 

disease. of time due to heart disease a er feages 

In a study lasting more than a year and from ae ape Fe | that — Ot th “te 2 a aes 
covering 571,000 ‘workers of both sexes oe Se Gaaness ES Se 4 went " 


and all ages, the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company learned that of all the 
diseases causing loss of time from work 
“rheumatic diseases” head the list. 


A survey conducted in England showed 
that among 91,000 working people of 


all ages and of both sexes, no less than 
one-sixth of the total “si 
during a year was due to “rheumatic 


Send for our booklet “Rheumatic Dis- , ‘ 
eases’’. It will be mailed free and may be SECS Se Ee 
the means of saving you and your family | bir ¢ 
much unnecessary suffering. 


absences” 


HALEY FISKE, President. - 
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EADERS of Lone Scout 
news will remember the 
announcement in one of our 
1926 issues of Boys’ Lire 
about Lone Scout George 
Wayne Johnson, 1446 Eagle 
St., Terre Haute, Ind., who was 
sent to the Riley Memorial 
Hospital, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
for operation, and suggestion 
that Lone Scouts throughout 
the United States remember 
Lone Scout Johnson and write 
to him. The following message from Johnson 
is of interest to us all: 

“T was in the Riley Memorial Hospital for 
Crippled Children, Indianapolis, Ind., for 
eighteen weeks. While there, I received letters 
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away from troop and desire to 
transfer to the Lone Scout 
Program. 


The Basis of Transfer 


‘THE only differences in the 
two Scout Programs are: 

t. All scouts take same Oath, 
obey the same Laws, practice 
“preparedness” and “Daily 
Good Turns,” but Lone Scouts 
give emphasis to rural methods 
= use Indian names, titles, and organizaiion 
plan. 

2. Lone Scouts have the three Lodge Ranks, 
which are equal to Tenderfoot, Second-Class 
and First-Class Scout Rank, and form the 
real basis of transfer credit. 


from Lone Scouts rep- 
resenting twenty-six 
different States of the 
Union, and from each of 
the following locations: 
| New Zealand, Canada, 
and the Gold Coast, 
Africa. The Scout in 
Africa saw my letter in 
Boys’ LIFE. 

“While at the hospi- 
tal, I underwent three 
|surgical operations. I 
'am now at home on 
furlough and have 
greatly improved. Have 
'great hope of walking 
in the near future. 

“T want to thank 
Boys’ Lire and all those 
who have written to me. 
I greatly enjoyed every 
letter and hope that I 
may receive many 
more.” 


You Are Invited Mr. 
ne Scout! 
ONE SCOUT con- 
tributors are in- 
vited to submit to 
Director of Lone Scout 
Division for publication 
the following: 
1. Lone Scout yells; 
2. Lone Scout poems 





and songs; 3. Sugges- 
tions for Local Tribe 
Programs; 4. Stories of 
Lone Scout Achieve- 
ment; 5. Personal 
stories entitled: “What 
Lone . Scouting Has 


Meant To Me,” “Why 
I Am a Lone Scout”; 
6. Articles on: ‘‘Our 
Lone Scout Trail,” “The 
Lone Scout Platform,” 


} | ‘“My Daily Good Turns 


for 1926,” “A Lone 
Scout Looks Ahead”; 
7. Write short dialogues, 
playlets and Lone Scout 
dramas which can be 





Mr. Roy W. McDonald, Lone Scout, 
Council Chief of District 7, 1926, is 
hereby announced the victor in the first 
annual election of a National Council 
Chief Delegate and Chairman of the 


Council Chief Body of Twelve. Of the 
thirteen votes cast, Roy McDonald polled 
eight and three other candidates polled five 
votes. 

The other candidates announced are all 
good men, Lone Scouts of achievement and 
of meritorious standing—some of them 
having been Lone Scouts since the very 
beginning of the movement eleven years 
ago. 

The victory of Roy McDonald over the 
other candidates is a compliment, both to 
his standing with the newly elected Council 
Chiefs and their estimate of his loyalty 
and ability in the movement. Itis alsoa 
credit to his campaign ability. On the 
other hand, we feel that the outcome of 
this first election is not a discredit in any 
way to the other splendid candidates, any 
one of whom would have made a most 
excellent national representative of the 
Lone Scout Movement. 

We submit above a photograph of our 
new National Council Chief Delegate. 


Every scout transfer- 
ring from one method 
should be given full 
credit for rank and 
achievement in the other 
without loss of his ad- 
vancement record ex- 
cept that Lone Scouts 
must pass the swimming 
test to rank as first class 
or higher. 

3. Lone Scouts may 
pass all Merit Badge 
projects in exactly the 
same way as do Troop 
Scouts and win, through 
Court of Honor, the 
Life, Star, and Eagle. 
Rank as Lone Scouts. 

4. All Veteran Badges, 
Service Medals, Life- 
Saving Awards, are 
open to Lone Scouts 
just as they are avail- 
able to Troop Scouts. 


Can Lone Scouts use 
the terms scout, boy scout, 
and scouting in any way 
they see fit for commercial 
purposes or for organi- 
zations outside of Boy 
Scouts of America? 

No. Boy Scouts of 
America, including Lone 
Scouts and Lone Scout- 
ing, are chartered by 
the Federal Congress, 
the method and termin- 
ology protected by law 
and, therefore, its use 
cannot be granted unless 
a charter is issued from 
Headquarters or __per- 
mission given in writing. 


Recommended to the 
Conference of Scout Ex- 
ecutives at Hot Springs, 
the following report was 
approved on the floor of 
the Convention: 

1. That rural scouting 
to be understood as hav- 














used in Local Tribe 
Meetings or special programs; 8. Write out a 
plan for a Lone Scout circus. 

Contributing awards will be given for all of 
the above when accepted and printed either 
in Boys’ Lire or in our new Lone Scout publica- 
tion. 


Scoutmaster Get Acquainted 

G>T acquainted with the Lone Scouts within 

reach of your troop; extend to them an 
invitation to attend your troop meetings. 
They are not “‘Loners”’ as they all belong to 
some social or homogeneous group called 
Farm Journal Tribe, Mail Tribe, Local Tribe, 
Wigwam, League, or Lone Scout Fraternity. 
The name “Lone” is merely borrowed from 
the “‘Lone Indian” and the Lone Scout 
Program is couched in Indian names, methods, 
organizations, and it has the same lure and 
challenge to youth as do other typical Indian 
programs. 


Transfer Credits 


THE Lone Scout Program is so planned 
that transfer credits may be issued to a 
Lone Scout» who wishes to become a Troop 
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ing three divisions— 

(a) Troop service with special emphasis 
on rural activities, and with farm-trained 
leadership. 

(b) Farm patrols of existing troops and 
with specific farm or home patrols of the 
farm boys. 

(c) The Lone Scout program with its or- 
ganization for leadership in Tribes and 
Wigwams. 

2. That an effort be made to correlate the 
Lone Scout Program and the Troop Scout 
program with a system of definite transfer 
credits. 

3. Asastep in the direction of correlation the 
following recommendations are offered: 

1. All Lone Scouts to be known as Boy 
Scouts and on the same footing and having 
the same training. 

2. All Lone Scouts therefore to take the 
same oath and subscribe to the same laws 
and adopt the slogans “Be Prepared,” and 
“Do a Good Turn Daily.” 

4. All Lone Scouts twelve years of age and 
upward to be eligible to the regular Troop 
Scout program by way cf transfer. 

(To be continued) 
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“Then get into the adjoining room, find a 
suit from the pile of your size, numbers atop. 
Grab a gun, belt of clips, and ease out to our 
horrible No Man’s Land. Don’t knock over 
powder boxes.” 

It did not take me long to reach the required 
ground, to report to the leading officer in 
charge. 

Shortly after I arrived there came what was 
to me a sudden astounding order on so short 
notice of my arrival, and that of others. 
Nevertheless the order was lustily cheered. 
Over the top! 

We went over. There were curses, shouting, 
and yelling, and men goading comrades on 
vehemently. I felt momentarily that all was 
a dream. 

Many fell around me, and I dashed on, 
firing, reloading, crawling, never once being 
struck. Then my feet shot out from under 
me, and I tumbled into a muddy crater, un- 
conscious. I returned to the opposite with a 
flashlight’s rays blinding my vision. 

“All right, Buddy?” queried a voice, as I 
opened eyes. 

I groaned dismally. 
closer. 


The light was crowded 


“St. Amos!” gasped a voice. “It’s Steve 
Rogers, or I’m not Dave Williams.” 
I neglected inertia, utterly forgetting 


position, to raise myself with celerity. 

“You! Dave Williams!” I exclaimed, and 
thrust my arms around the only one who had 
ever been my roommate at boarding school. 

“What’s the matter, Steve boy. We 
graduated only two months ago, and it isn’t 


long. How come you’re here?” 


“Two months!” I gasped. ‘Yes, and this 
war! My last hour has seemed like eternity. 
“Dave ...In case something happens, 
promise me to give this book . . . to mother.” 


I handed it to him, while he only gaped. ‘Do 
that and I’ll die happy.” 

He laughed aloud. 

Frightened I continued, “Please . . . take 
me seriously ...I might... you can’t 
tell . . . see how we met. Comrades fight- 
ing . . . my mother!” 


Dave was calm. 

“Just as dramatic as you were in the old 
club at college,’”’ he remarked complacently. 

“You'll do it though?” I quavered. 

“Confound it, Steve. Cut the tragedy. 
This’s too much real.” 

A great voice bellowed resounding every- 
where inarticulately above the dying of the 
clamor of battle. All ceased. One lone sky- 
rocket flared skyward. 

“Come on, Steve,” I heard Dave say. 
“Lunch. Sleep days, work night, and dawn’s 
about here.” 

He led me from crater through a sort of 
tunnel, and then we were up on earth. 

“You know,” remarked Dave placidly, “I 
like darn well acting as ‘extra’ in these war 
pictures. How’d you bungle into the motion 
picture game?” 

Bungle was right! 
apron strings? 


Mother, where are your 


Stamps 
By Wm. G. Brogles, Jr. 


TAMPS—common enough things in the lives 

of most boys, but to the “initiated,” the 
word stamp means far more than a bit of paper 
with some kind of writing and coloring on it. 

To become one of the “initiated” requires 
but very little of your time, energy, or money, 
though the vast majority of non-stamp- 
collectors give those as their reasons. 

As little as five or ten minutes each day, 
and ten cents each week, will give you a 
running start into philately. However, re- 
member that, in stamp-collecting, just as in 
anything else, the more you put into your 
hobby, the more you will get out of it. 

I have spent many a pleasant afternoon on 
an imaginary trip around the world, with my 
mind furnishing the ship, and my stamps 
representing the ports of entry, and many an 
evening, which otherwise would have been 
dull, has been rendered most interesting by 
selecting a stamp at random from my collection 
and learning something of the man whose 
Portrait is represented on it, or the scene 
which it commemorated. 

‘ If you think history dull, and biographies 
dry,” try looking up something about the 
person or thing on a stamp—instantly you 
will be interested—how did -this man make 
himself so famous as to merit having his 
portrait printed on this stamp, and what battle, 
or what structure, or what scene is so great as 
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to have itself indelibly printed on this stamp 
and on our memory? 

Again, terms with which you are entirely 
unacquainted’ now, Bayern, Belgique-Belgie, 
Magyar, Danmark, Poczta-Polska, Deutsches 
Reich, Ceskoslovenska, Osterreich, and Neder- 
land, will soon be as familiar as bread, rock, 
water, or paper. However, a better knowl- 
edge and understanding of stamps may be 
attained more quickly with the aid of a boy- 
friend philatelist, who ‘‘knows the ropes.” 

If you enjoy philately and continue to 
collect stamps, as you surely will if you get 
started off all right, in a year, you will want, 
and really need, a larger album, a catalogue, 
and a good stamp-magazine; at the end of 
your second year, you will have a good col- 
lection; and at the close of your fifth year, you 
should have an excellent collection, represent- 
ative of the stamps of the world; but even if 
you collect twenty-five, fifty, or your whole 
life-span, you will not get all of the stamps in 
the world. This very fact, more than any 
other, I think, is what makes philately so 
unusually interesting—you are always striving, 
but never perfect. 

Later in life, you may become a “‘specialist”’ 
or a dealer in stamps; one of you who reads 
this article may some day be acclaimed, the 
world over, the leading philatelist—‘‘you 
never can tell.” 


Simple Boys’ Life Index File 
By Edwin Bolger 
SAY, fellows, what do you do with your 
copy of Boys’ Lire when you are through 
reading it? I found that it is pretty hard to 
keep every copy and store it away, but harder 
still to throw it away. So here’s what I do. 

I made a cardboard folder for every de- 
partment in the magazine. The folder is 
11” x 8” with a tab on the top for the name 
of the department. Now after I am through 
reading, I cut out Dan Beard’s Scouting 
Section, The Listening Post, Puzzlecraft, etc., 
and put them in their proper folders. For 
instance: The Listening Post is cut out, date 
(month and year) put on the margin and 
placed in the folder behind the other months 
so that they are in rotation. If the depart- 
ment is continued on another page, I cut that 
out and either clip or paste it to the main 
section. 

Now comes an exception. I doubt if it 
occurs often. But here it is: The con- 
tinuation of one department is on one side of 
the page and on the back of the page is the 
continuation of another department! For 
instance: On page 73 is continuation of The 
Listening Post and on page 74 is continuation 
of Readers’ Page. I cut out enough of the 
page to include both departments. Now I 
clip it to the main section of The Listening 
Post and make a notation on a blank piece of 
paper that Readers’ Page continued back of 
Listening Post and clip the note to the main 
section of Readers’ Page. 

You will find it much easier to find a par- 
ticular item this way than by looking through 
back copies. Thus if I want to learn how to 
decorate a pole, I look in the folder marked 
“Dan Beard’s Scouting Department” and 
looking through the papers, I find it in the 
December, 1926, issue. The folders are kept 
in a box. The remains of the magazine, con- 
taining stories and advertising, is given to a 
friend to read the stories or thrown away. 
This makes a dandy and handy reference to 
the various departments in Boys’ Lire. 


The Kick in a Camel 
By William E. Grose, Age 13 

WHILE going along the main street of 

Peking, I passed a long train of camels 
carrying bags of coal on their backs. The last 
camel in the train was quite large and the 
camel drivers seemed to be having quite a bit 
of trouble with him. 

A rickshaw happened to be coming out of a 
Hutung, or alley, just then, and. scraped 
against this certain camel’s hind legs. The 
man in the rickshaw saw that the camel was 
going to kick so he immediately jumped out. 

The camel grunted with rage and kicked out 
like lightning, catching the rickshaw in the 
side and smashing the spokes of the wheel as 
well as splitting the rickshaw in half. A 
rickshaw is really not very weak. 

It was clear that if the passenger had re- 
mained in the rickshaw, he would have been 
killed or badly injured. 

Camels are common carriers of coal and other 
heavy things in North China and in and around 
the Gobi desert. 
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WRIST WATCH $2°% 





A Wrist Watch for Men and Boys 


oys, if it were ten or fifteen years ago, before 

the war changed things, there’d be some of 
you who would rather not be seen with a wrist 
watch. The names you’d have been called! 


The war came and we couldn’t begin to supply 
the demand. Today, next to the Yankee, the Wrist 
watch is our second biggest seller. Men and boys 
buy it who want a wrist watch that doesn’t need 
to be coddled and petted. It keeps time even if it 
is a wrist watch, which is something that can’t be 
said for a whole lot of so-called wrist watches. 


The new model with the metal dial is illustrated, 
Price $3.50. Wrist Radiolite, that tells time in the 
dark, $4.00. Ingersoll dealers everywhere. 


INGERSOLL WATCH Co., Inc. 


New York 


Chicago 


San Francisco 


Montreal 


Four Famous INGERSOLL Watch Names 


* YANKEE 4 


All these names have been 
knownto America since the 
turn of the Century, the 
Yankee and Eclipse since 
1893. The watches thatthese 
names have appeared on 
have always been noted for 
their dependability and 
trustworthiness. 


And this is true today. Vary- 


When answering advertiseme:ts please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


ECLIPSE 4 


ing in size, varying in price, 
the present day Yankee, 
Eclipse, Junior and Midget 
are one when it comes to 
timekeepiny ability. 

All four have recently been 
greatly improved and re- 
fined in outward design and 
appearance and all four are 


JUNIOR 


4 MIDGET 


now selling at lower prices 
than they were just a few 
short months back. 


Prices: Yankee $1.50; 
Eclipse $2.50; Junior $3.25; 
Midget $3.25; With lumin- 
ous dials that tell time in 
the dark, $2.25; $3.25; 
$4.00; $3.75. 
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Fred Moore(rizh'] plays 
with Principia Band, St. 
Louis. He says, “I hope 
eachandevery young 
boy will get started on 
the right track by using 


a Buescher TrueTone.” _ iy 


« 


Clinton Brown, youngest 
Saxophonist in the Wash- 
ington (D. C.} Herald and 
Times Newsboys’ Bands, 
thrills everyone who 
hears him play his 
Buescher True Tone. 
Clintonhas played for 
you many times over 
the radio. 





By all means 
Buy a Buescher 


These boys are distant “pals” of yours. No 
doubt you’ve heard them play over the 
Radio. They've tried all kinds of Saxo- 
phones, and they tell you, as one friend 
to another, “By all means buy a Buescher.” 


Easiest for a Boy to Master 


Playing a Buescher Saxophone is the great- 
est fun in the world. But you don’t want 
to be ail year learning how. You want to 
pickit up and play it,almostfrom the start. 
And you can do this only with a Buescher. 
For Buescher Saxophones have special 
features and latest improvements that cut 
down practice time; so perfectly in tune 
that you don’t have to fuss around learn- 
ing how to get certain notes accurate and 
clear. You just “push the button” and blow 
normally, and you get a beautiful tone 
every time. 

Play Tunes Almost from the Start 


You get three printed lessons with your 
new Buescher. These show you how to 


BUES 


place yourfingersonthe keys, howto blow, 
and howto make each note. Then you play 
the scale—almost as easy as running your 
fingers up the keys on the piano. Then— 
like picking out a tune with one finger on 
the piano — you can pick out tunes on your 
Saxophone. And the boys and girls will 
flock around youand think youare"great.” 


Earn your own Buescher Saxophone 


If you have a little money saved, or if Dad 
or Mother will help you with the small 
down payment, you can easily earn enough 
after school hoursto pay the monthly instal- 
ments. Besides playingin the School Band 
you can play with adance orchestra for pay. 


Try any Buescher at Home 6 Days 


Send the coupon below for the beautiful 
Buescher Catalog. It’s free. We also let 
you fry any Buescher Instrument in your 
own home for six days before you decide. 
Get the details of this wonderful plan for 
boys and young men. 








. e one 
“Band and Orchestra’ 









Buescher Trumpets, Trombones, and other band 
instruments are superior in easy playing, perfect 
tonal qualities, and are used by the leading artists 
throughout the world. Any instrument sent on six 
days’ trial. Easy terms of payment. Mail coupon 
for special catalog of your favorite instrument. 


INSTRUMENTS 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 

Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 

1930 Buescher Block 
Elkhart, Indiana 
° 





OF ccetetiat atin teed a: a: 


i BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 

1980 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
{ Genti Without obligating me in any way please send 
me your free literature. I'am interested in the instrument 
checked here. Saxophone [) Cornet) Trumpet [) 


Trombone [] Tuba [) Mention any other._.....-....-.--.--- 
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Scout Ceremonies 


I THINK you will be interested in two or 
|~ three special features of these programs. 
| The first of these was a demonstration of a 
court of honor ritual which the Rockford, 
Ill., Council has been working out, and which 
they demonstrated to the Region 7 Conference. 
I was naturally very much interested because 
all over the country there is a desire to evolve 
fitting ceremonies for scout functions, and 
you will see a develop- 
ment in this respect in 
the next few years. 

The Region 3 Banquet 
at Pittsburgh was en- 
livened by a Pageant of 
Scouting staged by Scout 
Executive Blakeslee, 
which transformed the 
hotel room with the 
romance of Scouting. I 
had also the pleasure 
while at Pittsburgh of 
meeting a group of about 
100 scoutmasters and of 
discussing with them 
many interesting phases 
of Scouting, among 
which was Boys’ Lire. 

They expressed great 
enthusiasm for the maga- 
zine and were enthusi- 
astic over the possibili- 
ties of an ever “Bigger 
and better Boys’ Life.” 


**Uncle Dan”’ Writes: 

"THANK you very much for not telling on 
me and allowing the field and the boys to 

know that I have been ill. I am very much 

ashamed of myself and humbly apologize to 

them all for being laid up since last October. 

You may tell them now I’m all right. 

At the time of the presentation of the 
Roosevelt Gold Medal for Distinguished 
Service to Senator Beveridge, Admiral Sims 
and myself, I shamefacedly ‘phoned Colonel 
Roosevelt that I was in bed and could not be 
there. The Colonel replied, ‘Cheer up, 


| Uncle Dan, you are all right for I heard it took 





three doctors to put you there.” The trouble 
was I forgot that I was 76 and thought I was 
26 and was doing the work of two men that 
age when suddenly the old machine stalled and 
refused to run. Then Dr. Bob Loughran, the 
throat, ear and nose specialist, and Dr. Parker 
Syms, the famous surgeon, enlisted the services 
of their friend Dr. Robert H. Halsey, the heart 
specialist, and the three of them combined 
induced me to go to bed and there I stayed for 
over a month RESTING! 

Yesterday my family doctor gave me the 
once over, told me there was nothing funda- 
mentally the matter with me, all organs in 
working order, but that I must continue to 
rest until Spring to give the machine a chance 
to get in full working order and for me not to 
try to run it like a Ford—on its reputation. 

DANIEL C. BEARD, 
National Scout Commissioner. 


Neighborhood Commissioners 


AN AMENDMENT to the By-Laws has now 
made possible the appointment of neigh- 
borhood commissioners and assistant district 
commissioners. These officers, in a large coun- 
cil, will serve troops and Scoutmasters to which 
they are assigned, assisting deputy commis- 
sioners and district commissioners extending 
the field of usefulness and;filling a needed want. 
This amendment to the By-Laws has been 
made because of direct requests from large 
Councils. 
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The Chief Scout of the World sends a greeting 





s—Scouts Ranghley, Hill and Stacy 


Three Gold Honor Medal Winner 


Honor Medal Awards 


THE National Court of Honor has made five 
awards of the Gold Honor Medal to scouts 
for saving life at the risk of their own. 

Scout Sherman Potter, of Troop 11, Sandusky, 
Ohio—Omar Meyer, Jr., ten years old, while 
skating on Sandusky Bay, broke through the 
ice. Scout Potter who was on skates, crawled 
out to Meyer. Potter had to go into the icy 
water, which was over their heads, to rescue 
him. The thin ice had to 
be broken for 20 or 30 
feet until the scout could 
find ice sufficiently 
strong to hold them. 
He towed Meyer all this 
distance and, when he 
finally got to the solidice, 
Scout Potter crawled 
out and, with the use 
of his sweater, hauled 
Meyer out. 

Eagle Scout George M. 
Stacy, Jr., of Troop 1, 
Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire—Here is the scout’s 
own story of the rescue: 
“Herbert Mills and my- 
self were swimming 
through the surf when 
we heard a cry for help. 
Herbert, who was nearer 
than I, reached the man 
first and he was instant- 
ly seized by the drown- 
ing man. [I hollered for 
him to let go and in 
some manner he did. I grabbed him. He 
was perfectly conscious and tried to grab me. 
I had a difficult time as he was larger and 
stronger than I. (Daniel Dugan, who was 
rescued, was 26 years of age and weighed 155 
pounds). I tried the armlock carry but 
couldn’t keep above water enough and I had 
to use the haircarry. Once he grabbed me by 
the neck and we both went under. I released 
myself and after that he was unconscious.” 

The waves were breaking very high and the 
scout swallowed considerable water. When 
asked how he managed to hold on Stacy said 





“IT remembered I was a scout and should stick 
till the end.” He was exhausted and sick. 
There was a life-boat on the beach, but when 
they tried to launch it, the first wave turned 
the boat up-side-down. 

Eagle Scout Burroughs Hill, of Troop 9, 
Norfolk, Virginia—Here is the story as told by 
Mr. G. R. Land, a man 40 years old, weighing 
136 pounds, who was rescued: ‘While in 
bathing, I, with a young lady, was caught in 
a suction hole much beyond our depth and in 
just a few minutes I was taken with cramps, 
which practically rendered me helpless. Hear- 
ing my call for help, two young men came to 
us. I only remember seeing them start, for 
just at that time I seemed to have become 
blind and just as one reached me, I lost con- 
sciousness. Upon recovering consciousness 
some time afterwards, I was told that I had 
to be pulled out of the water and artificial 
respiration rendered to get life in me, that I 
was practically dead and, had not the proper 
methods been applied quickly, I would have 
been beyond help. As soon as I was able to 
talk I tried to learn from Mr. Getchel, the 
Life Guard at Virginia Beach, the full details 
and who it was that rescued us. I was told 
that the young lady suffered no mishap, but 
that I had a very narrow escape, that the young 
man who rescued me was a Boy Scout. From 
all accounts available, I firmly believe that 
had it not been for Scout Hill, I would not have 
been saved. His timely arrival and knowledge 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


of artificial respiration saved me. Too much 
can not be said for the Boy Scouts and their 
wonderful training.” 

Scout Lawrence D. Kelly, of Waterville, Towa— 
Scout Kelly was awarded the Gold Honor 
Medal for rescuing three girls, two aged 10 
and one 17. This is what the scout has to say 
of his rescue: ‘We were all enjoying our- 
selves. Some bathing, others looking on. I 
was swimming. Bernadette went in too far. 
Catherine went to her rescue and went down. 
Genevieve went in only to get the same treat- 
ment. I swam to where they were and pulled 
them out in the order they went in. Being 
exhausted, I forget which hold I had on them 
while in the water. Bernadette was about 
exhausted as she had gone down twice. I was 
out of breath myself when I finished the task.” 

Scout Ralph C. Raughley, Junior, of Troop 8, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, a merit badge scout— 
Scout Raughley, who had just recovered from 
malaria, was convalescing at his grandfather’s 
farm near Felton, Delaware. They went out 
swimming to a pond near by. His grand- 
father and grandmother were on the bank 
while Ralph and a boy named Otto Bietenbrink 
went into the water. Otto became exhausted 
and called to Ralph who was swimming back 
to the shore, being rather exhausted. When 
he saw that Otto was in real danger, the scout 
made for him and began to tow him in. He 
was becoming so feeble that it was a difficult 
job to hold up the other boy and keep on 
swimming and he found it possible only to 
hold the other boy up while he submerged 
himself. When it looked as if everything was 
lost, he found himself just touching bottom. 
Then his grandfather came out and received 
the other boy from his arms. He was ex- 
hausted and collapsed before he could get out 
of the water. 

When Ralph was asked why he held on when 
he realized he was losing out, he said: “‘ Any of 
the fellows in our troop would have done it. 
I couldn’t let him go.” 


From Natal, South Africa 


T WOULD rejoice your heart to see your 
Brother Scouts flourishing down here on 

exactly the same lines and under the same 
ideals as their Brother Scouts in the other 
quarters of the globe. 

Only last night in addressing a great public 
meeting at this place I had occasion to mention 
the progress of Scouting in America and of the 
appreciation’ accorded to it by President 
Coolidge, and it would have pleased you, I 
know, to realize how cordially the allusion was 
received by the audience present. 

On more than one occasion also I have de- 
scribed the presentation of the Bronze Buffalo 
by the Boy Scouts of America, and this always 
arouses the enthusiastic approval of scouts and 
public alike-——RoBERT BADEN-PoWELL. 


Brief Items of Scout News 
WHEN the Huroquois Council, Wheeling, 
W. Va., wanted an Administrative Build- 
ing for Camp Agaminy, they hit upon the idea 


of bringing a pioneer log cabin, erected 116 
years ago in the Ohio Valley, of transporting 
and re-creating it in the camp log by log. 

* 7 + 


Mr. E. H. Simmons, President of the New 
York Stock Exchange, fell into conversation 
with a scout in the council camp next to his 
country home at Lakewood, N. J. He found 
the scout so polite that in appreciation he 
turned over his lighting plant to the camp. 


Troop No. 3 of Lyndhurst, N. J., have 
adopted a blind boy in one of the institutions. 
It was his dream to be a scout, and the troop 
is helping him all they can, 


The one time headquarters of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition is now the headquarters 
of the Boy Scouts of St. Louis, Mo. 

* * * 


The Town Council of Boise, Idaho, at a 
recent meeting, voted $100 to the Boy Scouts 
of that city “in recognition of their past 
services to the city.” ‘ 

* * * 

Father and Son qualified for Eagle Scout 
Rank before the October meeting of the Los 
Angeles Court of Honor. Boyd W. Thorne, 
Sr., is scoutmaster of Troop 32, Los Angeles. 
His son is a member of the same troop. 


Scouting and Your Life Work 


VERY scout should aim to become a fully 
qualified eagle scout. You can not know 
the full values of Scouting, develop that all 
round character that is the ideal of Scouting 
without putting yourself through the ranks and 
merit badges that qualify you as an eagle. 
But have you thought of how you can be 
preparing for your life work, if you have 
decided on it, through the merit badge pro- 
gram? No matter what it is you want to 
be, “Tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor” as the old 
rhyme goes, you will find merit badges that 
will send you off to a good start. The “merit 
badge hound” is a poor scout. He looks for 
badges, and in the end that is all he gets, but 
if you direct your merit badge work in the way 
we suggest, you have the badges and some- 
thing solid besides. We will give you sug- 
gestions from time to time. As a beginning 
here is a suggestion of merit badges if you want 
to take up Agriculture: 


Agriculture 
Automobiling 
Beekeeping 
Blacksmithing 
Carpentry 
Craftsmanship (3) 
Dairying 
First Aid to Animals 
Forestry 
Gardening 
Handicraft 
Insect Life 
Poultry Keeping 
Weather 

What other badges would you add? 








A Little Puck and a Lot of Hockey 
(Concluded from page 22) 














whistle. Assoonashe heard it he realized that 
both puck and Puck had strangely disappeared 
again. Turning quickly he discovered how he 
had made his second mistake. Standing with 
his long legs far apart he had left an opening 
through which his diminutive opponent had 
slipped as easily as a speed boat might have 
passed out of the harbor of ancient Rhodes 
under the spreading legs of the Colossus. The 
rest of the Higby team, except the goal 
tender who discreetly played his position, 
were pursuing Puck with the same vigor and 
lack of success that might be expected if a 
pack of Newfoundland dogs should attack one 
festive flea. Puck came back to Jumbo 
directly, while the boy at the score board was 
chalking up another tally for Arthmoor. 

Another scrimmage, longer this time, and 
the Higbyites began to realize that the dead- 
liest combination in the world is an athletic 
appetite, a school banquet, sudden relief from 
the grind of training, and a situation demand- 
ing all the pep that has been spent a day too 
soon. Puck, a bundle of whipcord muscles 
and nervous energy, led them a chase that 
took the wind and the snap out of them, while 
his team gave him faultless support. 

Mr. Arnold left him in for three-quarters of 
the period, then picked him up by the belt 
and carried him, kicking and protesting, to the 
players’ bench where he was enveloped in a 
blanket. Captain Billy, who had cooperated 
generously in coach Arnold’s strategy by 


7927 


yielding his place at center to Puck, without 
a word of protest, went into his position with 
the game 4 to o in favor of his team. 

When it ‘became evident that Jumbo had 
quit, it leaked out that he had an easy berth 
in Higby and.received very ample wages for 
doing no work at all except to play hockey. 
Like all men who tell or act or live a lie, 
Jumbo was a coward at heart. 

Jumbo’s going marked the collapse of the 
Higby team. Like every team that employs 
a professional to pose as an amateur, it de- 
pended too much upon the hired man. Every 
whir of the skates, every clash of the clubs, 
and especially every thud of the puck against 
the backboard of the goal added proof of the 
correctness of the theory that Puck had set 
out to demonstrate. His clean, strictly 
amateur team, supported by a town that be- 
lieved in honest sports, reached its great ob- 
jective. Higby High, the irresistible force, 
met Arthmoor, the immovable object, immov- 
able because planted on eternal principles, and 
the irresistible force bounced off into space. 

Puck, after turning the game over to 
Captain Billy and taking his seat on the bench 
close beside his good friend Mr. Arnold, saw 
both teams double their score. Twice four is 
eight and twice nothing is nothing. The 
figures, engraved deeply on a trophy shield at 
Arthmoor, keep before succeeding generations 
of athletes the fact that only a team that 
plays fair, square and hard is invincible. 
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“On my hondr I will do my duty to God and my country.” 


® From the Boy Scout Oath 
CMe 
PLEDGE OF A PATRIOT 


“My Country” takes on a new meaning for the boy 
who has made his pilgrimage to Washington. 
Washington, the pulsing heart of the Nation, 
whose sights and scenes engrave immortal etch- 
ings on the tablets of memory. 

The towering shaft of the Washington Monu- 
ment—the mighty dome of the Capitol —the im- 
posing grandeur of the Lincoln Memorial, the 
impressive simplicity of the catafalque of the Un- 
known Soldier— 

The Treasury with its billions—Congress at law- 
making—the White House with a possible 
glimpse of the President—every hour holding 
some new interest. ; 

Every American boy should make his pilgrimage 
to Washington, and for those who hope to go— 
we have prepared a handsome Album of Washing- 
ton Views—a copy will be sent on request. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


THE LINE OF THE CAPITOL LIMITED—NATIONAL LIMITED 
Tue Onty Route between New York and Chicago or St. Louis passing directly through Washington 














W. B. Catroway, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me a copy of your Album of Washington Views 


Name 








Avpare... BL 
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Be ‘Prepared! 


Spring is in the air. There are glorious days ahead. Better 
check up on your bike. Perhaps it needs a coat of paint—a 
new set of tires. You will not be satisfied with any tires but 
Fisks, of course. 


Fisks are the tires that stand up under the most difficult con- 
ditions. Built by the same Company that makes the famous 
Fisk automobile tires. 


Insist upon getting Fisks. Eleven of the leading bicycles come 
equipped with them. If you do not know the local Fisk dealer, 
write direct to us and we will send you his name. 


These leading bicycles are equipped 
with Fisk Tires: 


America Cleveland Columbia Crescent 
Crown Indian Iver Johnson Pope 
Rambler Snyder Tribune 


The Fisk Tire Co., Inc. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 











BICYCLE 








TIRES 
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Barney’s Tryout 


(Continued from page Ir) | 








feet were on the ground; but common sense 
was telling him that the odds on the side of 
violence were too great to be taken. 

After the quarrel had blown itself out in 
much swearing, the smugglers got the plane 
into position again, and another try was made 
for a take-off. This time the big man dropped 
flat and let the wing pass over him, sitting up 
immediately afterward to relight the extinct 
cigar he had been chewing. Barney saw his 
hopes vanishing as the plane taxied away 
toward the other side of the clearing. Then 
his heart came into his mouth again. For 
some reason, or no reason, the clumsy amateur 
at the controls was unable to lift the plane and 
make it take the air, and it was rushing head- 
long at the boundary forest at the far edge of 
the clearing. 

Barney shut his eyes because he didn’t want 
to see the smash that was impending. When 
he opened them again, the roar of the motor 
had stopped, and the small man had flung 
himself out of the fuselage and was dragging 
back on one wing to try to brake the plane to a 
stand before it should wreck itself against the 
trees. So much he saw, and then 

When the big man had relighted his cigar 
he had tossed the match aside without ex- 
tinguishing it. Barney saw a little curl of 
smoke rising out of the summer-dry grass 
behind the sitting man. As he looked, the 
smoke became a flame, and in an instant the 
flame began to spread, running along through 
the dry grass toward the near-by forest like 
little serpents scurrying to cover. And the 
sitting man saw it and made no effort to stop it! 

That settled it for Barney. These two 
scoundrels might smash the plane or beat him 
up—murder him, if they were desperate enough. 
But to stand by and see a fire started that 
might destroy miles of timber and leave a 
wilderness in its place was not to be thought of 
for an instant. In the turning of a leaf he had 
stripped off his coat and was in the midst of 
things, beating the flames out before they 
should reach the trees, using the coat as a 
flail and thrashing and pounding until the last 
spark was extinguished. 

By the time he had the fire out, the other 
man had come up, and the big one was on his 
feet, growling out: “‘ Well, kid—where did you 
drop from, hey?” 

For a second or so Barney was too mad to 
speak. When he did find his tongue it was to 
burst out hotly: ““D—don’t you know any 
better than to set fire to the woods?” 

The small man had fished an automatic 
pistol from his pocket and was letting it lie 
in the palm of his hand. 

“You want to talk, and talk fast!”’ he rapped 
out fiercely. ‘Where did you come from, and 
how long ’ve you been here?” 

Since there didn’t seem to be anything else 
for it, Barney told the simple truth in the 
fewest words he could crowd it into. He saw 
the two men exchange glances, and saw the 
big man nod. 

“So you can fly the bird machine, can you?” 
said the small man. “All right; there’s just 
one way for you to go on livin’, kid. You see, 
you know a heap too much—seen too much, 
heard too much. But if you’ll take me in that 
plane and fly me to where I tell you to—but 
there ain’t any ‘if’ about it; that’s what you’re 
goin’ to do. Come along and help get the 
machine back here. And remember: if you 
make a break, a bullet can outrun you about a 
hundred to one.” 

Barney went with the pair across the clearing 
to where the plane had been stopped only a 
few feet short of a smash. ‘“Whereabouts do 
you want to take-off from?”—this from the 
small man. 

Barney wetted a finger and held it up to test 
the direction of the wind. There wasn’t 
enough of it to make much difference, but he 
was still hoping to be able to kill a little more 
time when he said: “Better take-off from the 
other side.” And, with the big man to carry 
the tail, the plane was trundled back across 
the open space and headed around to the south. 
“Hop in, and be quick about it!” was the 
next order; and Barney climbed into the control 
cockpit as the small man stowed himself among 
the packages of contraband in the rear. 

Once again the big one laid hold of the 
propeller and tugged at it to turn the engine 
over. As he did so, the mellow blast of a dis- 
tant auto horn broke into the forest stillness. 
At the sound, Barney hesitated. All he had to 
do was to fail to let the engine start, and the 
honking auto, no doubt carrying the pursuers 








the smugglers were fearing, would come racing 
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down thé road. But as he hesitated, he felt 
the cold muzzle of the automatic jammed 
against the back of his neck, and a harsh voice 
behind him grated out: “‘Give ’er the gun, 
quick—if you don’t want to die right where 
you’re settin’!” 

Barney’s hopes sank as he called out, “Con- 
tact!” and saw the big man fling himself prone 
as the motor sprang alive and the plane shot 
ahead. For just a flitting moment he was 
tempted to spoil the take-off at whatever cost 
to himself; but again the pistol muzzle was 
shoved against the back of his neck, and with a 
backward jerk of the joy stick he sent the 
plane into the air. Notwithstanding its 
double load, it climbed rapidly and in a mo- 
ment was clear of all obstructions. 

It was while he was straightening the course 
for the southward flight, all nervousness and 
high-shyness swallowed up now in a stubborn 
determination to get the better of the man 
behind, that the harsh voice shouted in his ear. 

“You know the way to Kalispell?” 

Barmey nodded, but the nod only meant 
that he could probably find the way if he should 
try. 

“Well, that’s right where you want to go,” 
continued the shouting voice. “If you try any 
shenanigan, you just pass out—that’s all. 
Get me?” 

Barney nodded again and zoomed for more 
altitude. Rejoicing in the mastery of his 
former weakness, he didn’t care how high he 
went. He knew exactly what he meant to do, 
and the first step in the doing was to get high 
enough up so that his passenger wouldn’t be 
able to recognize landmarks below. 

After he had gained the altitude, the next 
step was a very simple one. He remembered 
how rigidly the plane had held to the due 
Northwest course on the outward flight. With 
his eye on the compass he reversed the course, 
holding the nose of the plane straight to the 
Southwest. Then he opened the throttle wide. 

It was a pretty trying experience, that return 
flight, with a man who looked and acted 
enough like a cold-blooded murderer to be one 
crouching behind him, doubtless with the pistol 
at the ready. Barney tried to take some of the 
jagged edge off by attending strictly to his job, 
keeping the plane well aloft, though not so high 
that he couldn’t get occasional glimpses of the 
terrain below. By means of the glimpses he was 
able to check his course, getting a far-away 
eyeshot at the scattered farms he had passed 
over, and of certain windfall clearings beyond 
that he remembered. 

Holding the course, the familiar hills in the 
Millville neighborhood finally came in sight, 
and then he began to point the nose of the ship 
gently downward. He knew well enough that 
when he should attempt to make a landing on 
the home-field, he was going to need help— 
lots of it; and to that end, he flew over the 
town and a little to the right of it as if he were 
going to pass it by—as, indeed, he intended to 
do, and did. The result was just what he had 
hoped for. The roar of the plane was a suffi- 
cient signal, and out of the big sawmill, and 
the houses on the hill above it, people, mere 
black dots they were from the altitude of the 
racing plane, came running to look up into the 
sky. 

Once more Barney’s jaw set itself as he 
banked the plane for a turn. Instantly the 
chilling pistol muzzle came into play, and the 
harsh voice at his ear shouted: “Keep ’er 
goin’, yuh blamed little snitcher, ’r I’ll blow 
the whole head off of yuh!” 

The plane was racing straight back for Mill- 
ville and the landing field now, and Barney 
cut the motor off and shoved the joy-stick 
forward for the downward coast. The sudden 
stopping of the roaring clamor gave him a 
chance to say quietly, and without turning his 
head: 

“Go ahead and shoot if you want to. ' But 
if you do, we ‘Il crash, and that will be the end 
of you, too.’ 

During the few seconds in which the plane 
was making its swift, noiseless dive to the field, 
Barney held his breath. Would the smuggler 
lose his head in a fit of vindictive rage and 
shoot, regardless of the consequences. He tried 
hard not to think of the cold steel pressing 
against his neck as the plane swooped down 
over the piles of lumber in the mill-yard and 
headed for the landing field beyond. He 
realized now that he had not shut off the power 
soon enough; that the plane was going too fast 
to make a safe landing. But there was no help 
for this: he could only do his best to “pan- 
cake” at the right moment, and hope that the 
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plane wouldn’t turn a headspring to fall on its 
back, or slam itself too hard into the fence at 
the end of the field if it should stay right side up. 

Keyed up as he was, he was cool enough to 
jerk the joy-stick back at the right instant, and 
he felt the tail skid and the wheels touch the 
earth together as the plane rushed up the field. 
Then he had a fleeting glimpse of men running 
to grab and stop the plane, of hearing some- 
body shout, “‘ Duck, Barney—don’t let him hit 
youl” and the next thing he knew he was lying 
propped up on his own bed at home, with his 
father holding him and the mill doctor dabbing 
something on his head that burned like liquid 


fire. 

“‘Wha-what happened to me?” he gasped 
feebly. ‘Did I—did I crash?” His father 
answered. 

“No you didn’t crash. That scoundrel of a 
dope smuggler behind you hit you with his 
pistol, and then tried to jump out and run for it. 
But we got him and locked him up; got his 
cargo, too. Are you able to tell us what hap- 
pened to you, and how you came to be carrying 
that scamp and his load of smuggled heroin— 
enough of it to make addicts of a whole regi- 
ment?” 

But at this the doctor intervened. 

“T wouldn’t worry him to talk now, John. 





He’s been under a pretty stiff strain. As soon 
as I get this cut dressed, I’m going to put him 
to sleep.” 

““W-wait,” said Barney. “I’ve got to talk a 
little. There are two of ’em. The other’s a 
big man, smooth-faced, and with a red scar 
over one eye, and he was going to meet this 
one in Kalispell. If you’d have the sheriff 
telephone up there, maybe they could catch 
him. That’s—that’s where they thought 
they’d make me fly to—Kalispell.” 

The doctor finished dressing the scalp cut, 
and the wound hurt so much that Barney was 
glad enough to swallow the little pill that was 
given him and to lie back in the pillows. But 
a little later, just as he was dropping off to 
sleep with a comfortable feeling that the pain 
was getting less and less, he roused himself 
enough to say: “Dad, you didn’t know I had 
nerve enough to fly the old ship, did you?” 

“No,” was the sober answer. “And I didn’t 
know as you’d ever have, Barney, boy.” 

““Well”’—sleepily—“I didn’t know it either. 
I was sc-scared stiff, all right, just the same as 
usual. But I found that—when you have to— 
do a thing—you—you can just do it, no matter 
how scared you are. Guess maybe I'll be 
scared the next time, too; but now I know it 
doesn’t matter if I am.” 











Wallie on the Arabian Desert 
(Concluded from page 15) 














cold now as it had been hot during the day. 

Various possibilities of rescue occurred to him. 
Perhaps his father would be better in the morn- 
ing, and another caravan might come along and 
fetch them. He dozed involuntarily at times, 
and once awakening was frightened to hear a 
strange voice. He listened. It was his father. 

“Fever!” ejaculated the boy. 

Morning came with its scorching tropical 
glare, and by noon the patient was in high 
fever. He talked incessantly now in a de- 
lirium, and several times tried to rise. Having 
sought vainly to keep him still, Wallie finally 
injected a dose of morphine. The raving 
ceased presently, and Mr. Durant slept. Com- 
forted somewhat, the boy scrambled to the top 
of the hill, scanning the horizon anxiously. 
He could see nothing but the hot plain, the 
undulating hills, over which moved occasionally 
the graceful form of a gazelle. 

“Nothing to do but wait!” he thought, and 
went back to look over the provisions. He 
calculated they would last three days, but he 
would have to be careful of the water. His 
father would need most of that. 

The long day passed in a mist of misery. 
He ate some food, and, when in the evening 
his father woke, he gave him a drink of water 
and a little soup. Then, having prepared his 
own supper, he lay down, exhausted. 

The monotonous, delirious voice woke him 
in the morning. He tended the patient as 
best he could, feeling more and more helpless. 
Another noon came, and he tried to talk to 
his father—to no purpose. The high fever 
held him still. 

“T’ve got to get busy. I’ve got to get 
busy,” said the boy, bravely to himself. 

But how? The hill still showed him nothing 
more than a dim horizon, where yellow earth 
met glaring blue heaven. As he surveyed the 
desert, however, an idea came to him. It was, 
indeed a forlorn hope, but anything was 
better than this inactivity. Returning to the 
hospital-hollow, he routed out his father’s 
shaving mirror and remounted to his place on 
the rise. Holding it high above his head, he 
— it toward the sun and flashed: 

“ Oo hg 


Again and again he flashed it, until his arms 
ached, thanking heaven meantime for his scout 
training. At,intervals next day and the follow- 
ing day, he continued his heliographing, des- 
perately but with increasing despair. 

It was on the fifth morning when he was still 
broadcasting his cry of distress to the desert 
that he noticed several dozen white-robed figures 
approaching him. The boy could almost have 
cried. Had he attracted more Bedouin ban- 
dits then by his appeals for help? 

Quickly he ran down to the hollow, where 
he found his father asleep. Securing both 
revolvers and all the ammunition he climbed 
the other hill, thinking that so he might attract 
the danger from his father. Hiding behind 
some bracken, he ‘watched the troop approach 
slowly. When within fifty yards someone 
shouted in his general direction. They came on 
after a short conference toward the encamp- 
ment. They were twenty paces off, when the 
boy let go both guns, winging two men. 

The effect was electrical. They raced for 


their camels, and, when their backs were: 
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turned, Wallie dropped into the hollow. Peep- 
ing out, however, he could see they were 
scattering with a view to surrounding the 
valley. When some got within range, Wallie 
fired again. This seemed to baffle the Be- 
douins. Evidently, they had calculated on 
having only one man to deal with. 

For an hour this skirmishing continued. 
Sometimes the attackers would collect as if 
to confer, and then the American would shoot 
at their feet. He was anxiously eyeing his 
remaining ammunition, when, for no apparent 
reason, the Bedouins raced for their camels 
and made off at a smart pace. 

“Now what are they up to?” he asked him- 
self, adding to his father who had been awak- 
ened: ‘All right, Dad. Just a few hyenas who 
made the mistake of prowling in midday.” 

Even as he spoke, however, came the pad- 
pad of other camels approaching. He dashed 
in panic up to his vantage point again. Another 
troop coming from a different direction. He 
groaned, but saw there was no further use in 
concealment. Half hidden he watched closely. 
First his eye was held by the white keffiehs 
which covered their heads and shoulders. He 
noticed that they were mounted on beautiful 
racing beasts —hejins. But, as even he gazed, 
there appeared something strange in their 
costume. He got a glimpse of smart riding 
breeches and Sam Browne belts. 

“Rah!” he yelled, wildly. ‘Here! Here!” 

It was a troop of the Irak Camel Corps, the 
force with which England scours the desert for 
outlaws. 

“Ghazi Achmet, leader of a caravan that 
passed some distance off,” began the officer, 
quietly, ‘‘told us of strange sun-flashing that 
he saw en route to Kabaissa. We thought 
we'd investigate. You were the heliographer, 
I take it.” 

To his intense disgust, Wallie Durant col- 
lapsed on the ground and cried. 

“Tt’s the climate. Gosh! that sun gets you,” 
he sniffed apologetically to the sympathetic 
officer. “‘You see, my Dad——” 

“Father with you?” was the quick question. 
“We heard some Americans had gone out by 
themselves and wondered. Where is he?” 

Slowly the boy led them to the hollow. 

“Here he is Dad, this is a British troop. 
Found us by chance.” 

“Scarcely that, sir,” said the officer. 
‘Brought here by your son.” 

He explained about the heliographing. 

“Ah! How long have we been here any- 
way?” demanded the sick man. 

The officer looked at Wallie. 

‘* About five days now.” 

“Phew!” whistled the officer. “Five days 
alone in the desert with a fever patient.” He 
patted the boy on the back. 

“Well, there was no way to get out,” 
pointed out Wallie, deprecatingly. 

“Seems you found one,” was the laughing 
reply. “Got any water, sir?” he asked Mr. 
Durant. 

“Plenty, I think,” was the unthinking reply. 

When Wallie fetched the bags, they were 
almost empty, and then it was Mr. Durant 
who in his weakness and pride almost cried. 

“Yes, he’s a good scout,” he confided to the 
officer, when Wallie was out of earshot. 
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This personal score board 
keeps the record of your 


victories! 


REE to you—a personal score 

board that lets you keep inning- 
by-inning score of your gains in height 
and weight! 

Put it up on your wall. Each month 
is an inning. At the first of the month, 
record your height and weight. If it 
shows a gain over the last score, that’s 
a victory for you! 

A victory in the game of growing 
into the sort of man you want to be. 
Looming big in athletics—making 
your mark in business. Success de- 
mands magnificent endurance... . 


| reserve strength . . unflinching nerves. 


Only perfect health can bring them. 
And every time you beat your score 
you prove you’re on your way there. 


To score victories, give your body a 
square deal. Get all the sleep you need. 
Lots of exercise in the fresh air. Plenty 
of good food. That’s advice that any 
trainer will confirm. 

Give still additional speed to your 
progress by getting the right mealtime 
drink. A hot, delicious, whole- 
some drink—Instant Postum, 


time you’ve got a corking good drink 
that’s a real score booster. For it 
brings you all the body-building nour- 
ishment of the milk, enriched by the 
whole wheat and bran that Postum’s 
made of. It’s a drink that really helps 
you win. Which makes it the exact 
opposite of coffee and tea. They’re 
harmful. They contain a‘ drug— 
caffein—which upsets your nerves and 
affects your digestion. If you drink 
them, they’re bound to slow you 
down. 


Let us send you one week’s supply 
of Instant Postum, free, and the score 
board with it. Mark up your standing. 
Have Instant Postum, made with 
milk, at all your home meals for a 
month. Then see what your score is 
and you’ll want to stick to Postum 
always. 


In addition, the score board is also 
a world’s record score board! Gives you 
the records on all important sports. 
Always hanging on your wall where 
you can check up in a second. Return 
this coupon today and we’ll send you 
the Postum and the score board too. 





made with milk. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





Easy to prepare. Just add 
hot milk and a little sugar to 
Instant Postum. In next to no 


© 1927,P.C. Co. : 


P.— 
Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to try Postum for thirty days and see how it helps 
my score. Please send me without any obligation, 


Bt. —3-27 


My Personal Score Board and 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum 








Name. 
Postum is one of the Post Health Products, 
which include also to ty Post Toasties Streets 
(Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes 
and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells : 
Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in : City. State 











the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum 
Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 





In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Cereat Co., Ltd, 





812 Metropolitan Bldg,, Totonto 2, Ontario EF 





20 minutes. 
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Steady~ 
Nerves 


When you set your 


teeth into a piece of 


Wrigley’s you get a 
feeling of satisfaction 
that goes all through 
you. 

You know Wrig- 
ley’s tastes good, you 
know it’s good for 
you. 

So with steady 
nerves you get into 
your swing—and all 


goes well. 
Real 


Pepper- 












I'LL MAKE IT L 
HOT FOR HIM a 








MARCH, the month of many weathers. Old 
Idle Five Minutes decides to step into a 
| pair of shorts in the morning, but when morn- 
ing comes he cannot get into his mackinaw and 
heavy underwear fast enough. Old I. F. M. 
has no reason to complain, for he is just as is 
the weather—blowing both hot and cold at the 
same time, ready to fool us at every opportu- 
nity. However, every regular fellow is prepared 
either to give Old I. F. M. the cold shoulder 
or to make it hot for him, as the case may be. 
To make it hot for him all one has to do is to 
shoot into this column the snappiest, firecrack- 
ingist joke he has got. For every joke ac- 
cepted and published a 1927 Boy Scout Diary 
will be awarded as a prize. Here come the 
first of ’em. BANG! BANG! BANG! 


Too Far 
Bit: (in Math. Exam.): How far were you 
from the correct answer? 
Wi1-: Two seats. 


Easy 
TENDERFOOT: I don’t like that ghost story. 
Anyway how could a dead man get into a 
locked room? 
A. SCOUTMASTER: 
| key, of course. 


Why, with a skeleton 


“Have you ever heard the story of eyes?” 
“No, what is it?” 
“Oh, you have two.” 


Why It Was Left 
SCOUTMASTER (arriving in camp): Good 
gracious! Didn’t you pack the liniment? 
| TEenpDERFOoT: No, of course not. It was 
| labeled ‘‘Not to be taken.” 


Calling Him 
“Boy, call me a taxi.” 
“All right, you’re a taxi.” 
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Extinct 
EXAMINER FOR Brrp Stupy MERIT BADGE: 
You seem to be a very bright boy. Give me 
a name of a bird which is extinct. 
Scout: Cuthbert. 


EXAMINER: Cuthbert? What kind of a 
bird is that? 
Scout: It’s our canary; the cat ate it 


last night. 
Salt 


‘*What is salt?” 
“Salt is that which causes potatoes to taste 
not so nice when there’s none on them.” 


Mixed 
TEACHER: Johnny, what is a metaphor? 
Bricut SCHOLAR: For cows of course. 


At Last He Was Truthful 
TEACHER: This makes five times I have 
— you this week. Now Billie, what 
ve you to say? 





Bite: I’m glad it’s Friday. 


Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 





ILL GIVE HIM 
COLD FEET 





Natural 
PATIENT: Why does a small cavity seem 
so.large to the tongue? 
Dentist: Just the natural tendency of the 
tongue to exaggerate I suppose! 


Mean 


TENDERFOOT: My teacher is very mean. 

Pa: Hush son, do not say that. 

TENDERFOOT: Well she is! She took my 
knife to sharpen a pencil with which to give 
me a bad mark. 


—SS>—_ 
DENTIST 





| 
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Utilizing Time 
““Why do you walk so slow, my little man?” 
“I’m going to the dentist and he closes his 
office in five minutes.” 


Smack! 


First Crass: Well bud, how did you find 
the initiation? 

New TENDERFOOT: Didn’t have to find 
it—just stooped over and there it was. 


Find the Cat 
A cook threw away a piece of meat weighing 
four pounds which she had burned. She told 
the mistress. that the cat had eaten it. The 
mistress placed the cat on the scales and found 
it weighed exactly four pounds. 
“There,” she said “are the four pounds of 
meat, but where is the cat?” 


Cutting Remarks 


Jack: That detective has sharp ears. 
jm: Yes, I noticed the doors are all 


scratched around the keyholes. 


Seeing Is Believing 

They were talking of the marvels of wireless 
telephony, and a conversation between Rome 
and London was mentioned. 

“Oh! that’s nothing,” broke in one indi- 
vidual, “I know a man who blew a bugle in 
Pittsburgh, and went to Long Island and saw 
the Sound.” 


Reserve Strength 


Sam: Yo ain’t got no brains. 
Tam: Ain’t got no brains? Why man, ah 
got brains what ain’t nevah ben used. 








A Lesson in Politeness 


He was a scout that weighed but a scant 
280 pounds. He skidded on a banana skin 
and subsided very gently into a crate of eggs. 
The polite storekeeper came ‘out to assist 
him to arise from the crate of hen fruit. 

“Oh, I do hope I have not broken them,” 
said the scout. 

“Not at all, sir,” said the polite storekeeper, 
“‘they’re only bent a little.” 
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CLEAN 


teeth 


give me an edge 
» +. says Jim 


Jim is a regular fellow. If you 
want to make him mad, just tell him 
he’s getting good-looking. 

But if you want to see his eyes light 
up with pride, compliment him on his 
clean white teeth. 

He has learned that clean teeth aid 
his health. And he knows that to be 
good at baseball, swimming, or any 
other sport, a fellow must be healthy. 
His health gives him an edge on other 
fellows who don’t take proper care of 
themselves. 

Science tells him, “‘ Keep your teeth 
clean, and they will be healthy.” And 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream cleans 
his teeth perfectly. That’s why he 
uses it. 

He likes Colgate’s because it be- 
comes a pleasant-tasting foam as he 
brushes it on his teeth. This bubbling 
foam gets all around and between his 
teeth, washing them smooth and clean. 
His mouth feels clean too, and he 
doesn’t worry about tooth-troubles. 

You can try Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream free. Mail the coupon below, 
and get a generous sample without cost. 


Ho 
~ 
(4 Est, 1806—New York 
© 1927, C. & Co. 





COLGATE & CO., 209-C, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 
I want to try Colgate’s, Please send me, FREE, a generous 
tube of the dentifrice most American people use. 























FOR ALL BOYS 


Is your 
scout work 
hampered 
by money 
problems ? 


perhaps we can 
help you do a 
bigger, better, 
broader work 


1911 
In 1911 Mr. Charles Sumner Ward 
conducted the first National Boy Scouts 
Campaign for $65,000 and secured 
$68,000. 


1914 


Mr. Wells conducted the first Boy 
Scouts campaign in Philadelphia for 
$50,000 and secured $78,000. 


1914 


Mr. Wells in Pittsburgh in their first 
campaign exceeded the quota and raised 
$75,000 for the Boy Scouts. 








SOME RECENT CAMPAIGNS 
Boy Scouts 
Nassau Co., L. I., N. ¥Y.... $275,666 
SE ep ee 170,000 
ee DS, ee 150,000 
Suffolk Co., L.I., N. Y.... 130,000 
oe 3 aa 90,000 
Washington, D.C........ 61,000 
Cape Cod, Mass..... ot 53,205 
eae ce 41,400 
orth Worth, Texas....... 38,000 
ee Se ee 35,685 
Pawtucket, R.I.......... 30,000 
Girl Scouts 
First Nation-wide Campaign $509,000 
Girl Scouts, Kansas City, 
Be Leak wo be Saban 130,902 
Hastford, Comm. ..... <2 0 33,500 











Consult with us without obligation 
WARD, WELLS, 
DRESHMAN & GATES 


475 Fifth Ave., New York 
612 Wrigley Blidg., Chicago 


ig’ Originators of the Intensive 
Method of Fund Raising 


1927 
























| One Chance 
(Continued from page 9) 











“T’ll make a good story out of it if you’ll or- 
ganizea home townclub,” hetoldthem. “Every 
student should be eligible for membership. 
We'll buy everything we use in Warnerville 
and argue with our parents and our friends to 
do the same. What do you say?” 

“Good stuff,” replied Bert Goodrich, the 
class president. “Let’s do it now. We’ve 
charter members right here. I nominate 
Jimmy for president.” 

Parliamentary law went by the board and 
before they were recalled to their studies the 
class had elected officers and the Home Town 
Club was an established institution. 

The effect of The Argus campaign was in- 
stantaneous. Women went into stores they 
had not visited for months,’ smiling and a little 
ashamed. Merchants who seldom or never 
advertised, ordered small space hopefully and 
with somewhat doubtful expressions, while 
those who had used space regularly, now 
increased it and adopted the slogan of The 
Argus, ‘‘Warnerville is worth what you 
make it.” 

Jimmy became something ofahero. He had 
| tasted of praise when he played with the High 
| School nine and again as left tackle on the 
| football eleven. He knew how sweet was the 
sound of applause as he brought in the winning 
run, or the conclusive goal. But not until now 
had Jimmy received the serious man-to-man 
respect of staid merchants and influential 
citizens. 

‘Jack saw the chance and he let me have 
it,” he said modestly, and he meant it. 

But there were clouds lowering on the hori- 
zon. Seated in The Argus office alone, while 
old Jack scouted the town for news and adver- 
tising, Jimmy looked up to face a tall, heavily 
built man with a pugnacious jaw. 

“So you’re the bird,” said the visitor, 
without ceremony. “I thought so. It’d 





|take a kid to dope out such a nutty 


scheme.” 

‘Just who are you looking for and what 
are you talking about?” asked Jimmy, po- 
litely. 

“Listen, kid, to me. Do you know that 
neither of the fool hotel keepers in this burg 
will let me have a sample room? I’ve been 
selling in the town for three years. All on 
account of your silly truck in this two by four 
newspaper.” 

Jimmy nodded. “I see. You're a sales- 
man.” 

“You're bright,” replied the other man, 
curtly. ‘Now here’s what I’m after. I rented 
a private room, see? These hick hotels can’t 
stop me. I’m going to put an ad in your paper 
announcing my new sample room, see?” 

Jimmy nodded civilly. 

“T don’t suppose you'll turn down an ad, 
even if it is from an out of town firm, will 
you?” asked the salesman, with a leer. 

“No, not if it’s legitimate,” Jimmy told 
him. 

“T guess if the cash goes with it it’ll be legit- 
imate all right.” 

Jimmy made no reply and the man produced 
a sheet of paper with his copy. 

“T want this next to reading matter in a 
prominent position,” he demanded. “How 
much is it?” 

Jimmy measured the copy, estimated the 
space it would require in type and charged ac- 
cordingly. The salesman put the money down 
and sneered. 

“Tt’s always that way with you hick pa- 
pers,” he said, in a drawling voice. “You'll 
do anything for money.” 

Jimmy rose and stood facing the stranger, 
and it was remarkable to see how tall and hard 
he became on his feet. 

““Get out,” he said, crisply. 

“Don’t get-——” 

Jimmy’s shoulders lowered as they did when 
he flung himself into a tackle. His long arms 
reached out in the same instant and the startled 
salesman found himself in a vice-like grip that 
made him helpless. In four strides Jimmy car- 
ried him to the door and then flung him to the 
sidewalk. The man bounded to his feet and 
lunged back. Jimmy met himatthedoor. It 
was all the action of a moment, Jimmy’s left 
fist pushed out swiftly and grazed the square 
chin. Then his right shot from the shoulder 
and struck flush with a sharp thud. The 
salesman went down and was lying there very 
quietly when half a dozen pedestrians came up 
on the run. 

The Argus on the following morning set 
a new precedent, for never in its history had 
an advertisement appeared before on the 
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The Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany offers you the chance to 
score the winning goal of your 
life. How would you like to 
have plenty of spending money 
—and besides that win prizes— 
the things you have always 
wanted? You can do both, and 
very easily, too! 


There are thousands of fellows 
just like you, who are having 
the greatest fun in their lives 
earning money and winning such 
prizes as radios, scout equip- 
ment, and sporting goods. These 
fellows are Crowell Junior Sales- 
men. 


Every week Crowell Junior Salesmen 
give a few minutes of their spare time 
to delivering the three best known 
magazines in America, to their regu- 
lar customers. It takes no experfence 
on their part—we taught them how to 
get these customers and they are reap- 
ing the profits of money and prizes. 


The ranks of the Crowell Junior Sales- 
men are open to you. Join now. The 
coupon below will start you in at once. 
You will receive full information includ- 
ing a catalogue showing over 200 prizes 
you can win. Score the winning goal 
to-day! 


Vaid As Coun har , 





Mr. J. Thayer, Dept. 15, 
The Crowell Publishing Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


I want to score the winning goal! 
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Do you wish to be 


7 OU MAY have a natural talent for 
writing. Many people have —but 

fail to become successful writers because 
they don’t know how to start. 


We have just published a new book 
—"“The Writer’s Guide”—which you 
can have without charge by mailing the 
coupon below. Send for it now. It tells 
how to plot a story or play, how to 
prepare and submit a manuscript—just 
the things a young writer should know. 
Clip the coupon now and mail it. With 
the free copy of The Writer’s Guide, we 
will send you full information about 
Corona, the Personal Writing Machine, 
which is the favorite typewriter among 








successful writers the world over. 


r---- 


{ LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
304 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Without obligation to me, please send me a 
free copy of The Writer’s Guide — and 


| 

| complete information about Corona. 
| Name. 

[| Address 

| . 
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hould a. . 
1 > ome — like to know its trade-in value, 
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typewriter. 





a writer 
of short 
stories? 





You can 
own this fine new 
CORONA 


Every writer needs a 
typewriter and Corona is 
the choice of most suc- 
cessful authors. This new 
modelis the finest Corona 
we have ever built, with 
standard keyboard, wide 
carriage, twelve- yard rib- 
bon, variable line spacer 
—all the advantages of a 
big typewriter. Yet it is 
portable. 


Easy terms 


You can buy this new 
Corona on easy terms 
and trade in an old ma- 
chine if you have one. 
Mail the coupon for full 
particulars. 























SEND for FREE BOOK 


The only outboard motor with neutral 
starting position—the only one with fast 
and slow speeds forward and reverse— 
the only one where the hand that steers 
controls all speeds by merely raising or 
lowering the steering handle. Other 
features—practically vibrationless— 
safety tilting—light weight—the famous 
Caille guarantee—easy payment plan. 
THE CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 
6226 Second Blvd. Dept. B. Detroit, Mich. 


Pay as You Play 
$32.00 


, puts a motor on 
your boat. The rest 
im easy payments. 
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Mother will be glad to @ 
get youa pair of “CHICAGOS.”’ (Qi 
They are so Silent and will last \ 
several years longer- 

“CHICAGOS” have ball-bearing 
disc wheels for more speed and 
they are cushioned in noiseless 
shock absorbingrubbertires for 
comfortand perfect skating joy. 

The only successful rubber 









| 4457 W. Lake St. 


tire roller skate made. Ask for . 
“CHICAGOS”—they are RollerSkatesfor 
At your Hardware orSporting | Every Purpose 

Sidewalk Skates with 


Rubber Tire or Steel 


Goods Dealer Tc direct 

00. al 
on receipt of $4 racine so Rink and 
owa 


Chicago Roller Skate Company ff Se2°*cuicaads™ 
Chicago, U.S.A. & for real skating joy. 











first page. Set two columns wide in the center 
and at the bottom of the page, there appeared 
this advertisement. 


NOTICE 
Commencing this morning at 10 o'clock and 
for three days. thereafter, I will exhibit my fine 
stock of linens and white goods, imported and 
lomestic, at 217 West Street. For lower prices 
and better quality see this display. 
Arthur Simpkins, Chicago. 


But, over and around this unmusical bit 

f advertising art there appeared a news article 

under a headline written by the grinning Jack 
‘rawford. 


BOYS’ LIFE. 


ADVERTISING COPY NEXT TO 
READING MATTER, ARGUS RULE 


And the story that followed related the visit 
paid’ to The Argus by Arthur Simpkins. It 
gave a complete account of the happenings 
that resulted and it continued. with:the state- 
ment that in police court: the case against 
James Blair had been dismissed on the grounds 
that he had merely defended himself against 
attack. 

‘“‘In fairness to our. readers,” old’ Jack con- 
cluded, “it must be stated that Mr. Simpkins 
will. not appear at 217 West Street this morning, 
owing to the fact that he is in Mercy Hospital, 
where attending physicians said his condition 
was much improved.” 














Scouting in the Near East | 
By Raymond Wood | 











HAVE recently returned to America from 

a wonderful trip through Europe and the 
areas where Near East Relief is at work. I 
was privileged as a representative of America’s 
young people to see and to study the fine 
things that the kind hand of American philan- 
thropy is doing for thousands of motherless 
and fatherless children in the Near East Relief 
institutions. 

Scouting has been introduced in these relief 
areas and it has become a very important 
factor in the orphanage program. It is the 
aim of Near East Relief to develop these 
children religiously, educationally and socially 
and to make them strong physically, mentally 
and morally. The Boy Scout organization is 
one that develops boys along these last three 
lines. Thus the two organizations have a 
common aim. It is evident that the Boy 
Scouts in the orphanages are helping wonder- 
fully in making the children good citizens of 
the countries to which they belong. 

The Boy Scout organizations in the Near 
Eastern countries are not so well developed 
as the Boy Scouts of America, because they 
are not so old as our organization, but in spite 
of this fact a wonderful program in Scouting 
is being put across in these lands. I was 
greeted as I went from city to city and country 
to country, and from orphanage to orphanage 
by hundreds of Boy Scouts. 

I saw these orphaned boys at their work and 
at their play, at their devotional services, and 
in their class-rooms. I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that each boy in the Near East Relief 
institutions, whether he is a scout or not, puts 
into his daily living the twelve scout laws to 
the best of his ability. 

When the Corinth orphanage was first 
established under the direction of Miss 
Cushman there was a vineyard filled with 
delicious grapes just a few yards from the 
children’s play grounds. When the grapes 
were ripe and hanging in beautiful bunches, 
although they were very tempting, not one 
grape was taken from the vine by the orphan 
boys. Why? Because they had been told 
that the grapes must not be touched. Thus 
they proved themselves trustworthy. 

The orphans are truly loyal to all to whom 
loyalty is due, especially to America and her 
people for helping them in their darkest hour 
of need. I was assured of their love and 
gratitude on visiting each of the institutions. 

Courtesy is always found among these 
children. In the Corinth dining-room, I was 
watching with much interest the boys as they 
came in to take their seats at the long tables 
on which they found their meal of vegetable 
soup and whole wheat bread. After the 
eighteen hundred boys and girls had been 
seated and Grace had been sung one little 
fellow near me rose and asked if I would take 
his place and eat his bowl of soup. This boy 
had been at work in his class-room and work- 
shop all morning, and was naturally hungry, as 
most boys usually are, no matter where they 
are found, but he was willing to do without 
his meal to be courteous to me. 

Then I might say they are as helpful as they 
are courteous. Nearly all the work in the 
orphanages is done by the children. In fact 
they do everything except the teaching, and 
some of the orphanage graduates are now 
teaching the lower classes in the schools and 
assisting the directors on the agricultural 
fields and in the workshops. 

The children in Corinth and in some other 
orphanages are self-governing. They have a 
juvenile court before which the members are 
brought when they have violated some rule 
of the institution. This court is seldom called 
to order because the general tendency of the 
children is to obey, and toobey promptly, cheer- 
fully and faithfully, the orders of their superiors. 
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Once while I was having dinner at the 
personnel house, the orphanage band played 
just outside and we went out to hear them. 
The hundreds of boys and girls were grouped 
around the band listening to the music which 
came from the twenty-five instruments. 
Suddenly the bell rang, which meant that they 
should immediately turn to their sleeping 
quarters and prepare themselves for bed. 
Even while the band was playing, because 
they are taught to obey promptly, the children 
immediately ran off to their barracks. In 
several minutes not a child other than the 
band boys could be seen. None stopped to 
speak to a playmate or to ask questions. 

It is remarkable to see what a cheerful 
atmosphere there is always present when two 
or three of these boys and girls are seen 
together. Even though their lives before 
entering the Near East Relief institutions were 
dark and they knew nothing but hardship 
and suffering, they now smile and are happy 
as they play and work together. They are 
forgetting the terrible past and are now 
looking to the future. 

I was impressed by the friendliness that the 
orphans show for one another. On _ the 
athletic field the older fellows seem to be 
always ready and willing to stop and help 
some younger boy or girl to learn the game 
and take part in the athletic events with them. 
When the hundreds of little fellows ran down 
the hill from the orphanage to plunge into 
the rolling surf for their daily swim there 
were certain boys who always dropped back 
and stood on the shore ready to help any 
younger boy who might need help. Then 
during the swimming period I noticed so 
many of the boys teaching others to swim and 
to do stunts in the water. All of these little 
instances showed that there is a real brotherly 
interest that the boys have for one another. 

In Athens I went with a small party to 
the refugee camps where the people are still 
living in a terrible condition. We discovered 
two little girls whose father and mother had 
perished. These two children had been 
brought out of Turkey by a poor aunt whose 
only home was a dilapidated shack built 
mostly of tins from Standard Oil cans. The 
two little girls were sleeping on the floor with 
only a dirty, ragged grain sack for a bed. 
They were dirty, because water is very scarce 
here in the summer months, and they could 
not afford to wash. They were literally 
covered with flies that swarmed over them. 
Just in front of the shack sat a boy about 
thirteen years of age pegging away at shoes 
that he hoped to sell so that he might 
buy a bit of bread for his aunt and two little 
sisters. 

\(7e waked the two little girls, showed them 
our American flag and told them that they 
would be taken to the American Near East 
Relief orphanage in Athens. A bright smile, 
which even the dirt could not hide, spread 
over their faces and the aunt began to cry for 
joy, because the two little ones would be given 
a home. 

We then took them to the orphanage and 
here a real picture of friendliness was witnessed. 
The children were welcomed very heartily by 
all the orphans and two of the older girls 
took them in, washed them, and dressed them 
in clean clothes. One little boy brought them 
his old rubber ball, another took from his 
pocket a walnut that he had saved for a long 
time and one little girl brought out her much- 
loved doll to lay it in the arms of one of the 
wondering children. 

Kindness is shown not only to one another 
but the boys and girls show kindness to all 
living creatures. The children at the Birds 
Nest Orphanage in Sidon are all members of 8 
local organization known as “ Birds’ Nest 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





GOOD scouts stay 
mentally alert. They 
know that food plays 
the biggest part in 
keeping “prepared” 


and fit. 
healthy! 


In being 


So they eat Kel- 
loge’s Corn Flakes— 
healthful as they are 
delicious. Always 
light and easy to 
digest. Never tough, 
thick nor leathery. 
Scouts all know the 
goodness of Kellogg’s. 


Kellogg cereals are 
valuable foods in 
themselves and the 
addition of milk 
makes them even 
more nourishing. For 
an extra treat, serve 
them with fruit or 
honey. 


CORN. FLAKES 


poco ce ---------- 


KELLOGG COMPANY 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


reproduction above.) 


Name__ 


I am enclosing ten cents (10c) in coin 
or stamps to cover the cost of packing and 
mailing to me a full-color Bo cout 
Poster, size 23x28 inches, (Miniature 
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City State Sigs | 





1927 





Band of Mercy” which teaches kindness to 
animals. They try to put into action what 
they learn. “As animals serve us faithfully, 
we must not be ungrateful towards them. We, 
as orphans, are ready and willing to help all 
those that are needy as we have opportunity. 
We do not wish to hold back that which we 
can offer to the needier.” This is a part of a 
statement of their activities that was given 
to me as I left the Birds’ Nest. 

Thrift is one of the most outstanding 
elements in the Near East Relief organizations. 


Nothing is wasted. Everything is used for] 


some purpose. The milk cans that are sent 
to the orphanages from America are converted 
into drinking cups. The wire taken from the 
bales of old clothing that the Boy Scouts 
helped to collect and sent to the Near East, 
is made into shoe nails by hand power and 
a shoe nail machine. The Boy Scouts in the 
orphanages are very thrifty, and they do 
much toward teaching others to save and 
make the best of what they have. 

The boys’ organizations, the Boy Scout 
especially, stand for clean speech, clean sport 
and clean habits. I was told by one of the 
Boys’ Work directors that all the boys faith- 
fully keep this motto in mind. Not because 
they are told and taught this, do they insist 
on clean and fair play but because it is their 
own desire to eliminate uncleanliness in any 
form from their daily living. As a nd 
result only clean speech, clean sports and clean 
habits are noticeable in the daily life of each 
of these thousands of manly fellows who will 
take their places in the world in the near 
future. 

We now come to the twelfth and to me the 
most important law in scouting. ‘A Scout 
is Reverent.” The boys of the Near East 
are reverent and they show this reverence 
daily in their morning chapel services and in 
the evenings before retiring. They never 
sit down to a meal without thanking the good 
God in heaven for their food. 

Each summer the boys are given the 
opportunity to do real scouting in the camps 
that are held in the great out-of-doors. These 
camps are in the mountains or on the seashore 
where the fellows are taught scout craft and 
enjoy out-of-door life. 

The camp program is much the same as the 
programs of the Scout camps in America. 
Much time is devoted to swimming and life- 
saving, while athletic games are entered into 
whole-heartedly by the campers. 

The Boy Scouts of the Bible Lands send 
special love and greetings to their brother 
Scouts in America, and at each Near East 
Orphanage I was assured of their gratitude to 
the boys of America for the fine things they 
have done for the orphans. The Boy Scouts 
of America have helped much toward putting 
over the Near East Relief program in the 
past years and I am sure that they can be 
counted on for their aid in the future. 

I believe the Scout program to be an up- 
lifting and an important element in the life 
of the orphanages of the Near East as well 
as in America. 
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A silkworm lives from 50 to 73 days? 

Deep breathing is a sign of good health? 

A tiger is physically stronger than a lion? 

The pike will eat birds, either alive or dead? 

Glass was first used for windows in the reign 
of William II? 

The robin and wren are the only birds that 
sing throughout the year? 

Tons of violets are made into scent every 
year? 

Light-haired people live longer than dark- 
haired? 


An average man can lift 214 times his own 
weight? 

The hottest spot on earth is Death Valley, 
in California? 

The rapid growth of finger-nails is a sign of 
good health? 

About 50,000 roses are required to produce 
1 ounce of attar of roses? 

A grasshopper can spring more than 200 
times its own length? ; 

About 420 of the islands round the United 
Kingdom are inhabited? 

In the seventeenth century people were fined 
for being absent from church on Sunday? 

To make 1 pound of honey, the bees must 
visit between 100,000 and 200,000 flowers? 

The human body generates enough heat 





during the day to melt 44 pounds of ice and 
raise the liquid to boiling point? 
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We Manufacture All The Clothing We Seil 


Established 104 Years 


Watches (regular and stop) 
Pedometers, Compasses, 
Radios, Cameras, etc. 


Inquire at our Boys’ Shop 


in your city how you may 


obtain without cost such 


interesting prizes 


watch, pedometer, 


as a 


com- 


pass, radio, camera, etc. 


The Newest Styles in Boys’ Clothing, 
Hats and Furnishings 


At All Browning King Stores 


ANN ARBOR, Mich., 319 So. Main St. 
BOSTON, 407 Washington St. 
BROOKLYN. N. Y., Fulton St. at 


DeKaib Ave. 
BUFFALO, Liberty Bank Bldg., Lafay- 
ette Sq. 
CHICAGO, 12-14 W. Washington St. 
CINCINNATI, 4th & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND, 419 _ Euclid Ave. 
Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 
DENVER, 1624-30 Stout St. 
DETROIT, Washington Blvd. at Grand 


River 
EVANSTON, IIl., 524-26 Davis St. 
KANSAS CITY, Kan., 650 Minnesota 


Ave. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Grand Ave. & 
11th St. 


MILWAUKEE, 2-12 Grand Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Nicollet at Eighth St. 
NEW HAVEN 


High Sts. 

NEW YORK, 1265 Broadway, at 32d St. 

OMAHA, Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA, S. W. cor. 16th & 

Chestnut Sts. 

PITTSBURGH, 439-441 Wood St. 
Forbes & Meyran Ave. 

a Westminster & Eddy 


ts. 
ST. LOUIS, 7th & St. Charles 
ST. PAUL, Robert at 6th St. 
SEATTLE, 2d Ave. & University St. 
WORCESTER, Mass., Central Bldg., 
324 Main St. 


Conn., cor. Chapel & 





BROOKLYN 
Fulton St. at®DeKalb Ave. 


BUFFALO 
Liberty Bank Bldg., 
Lafayette Sq. 

CHICAGO 
12-14 W. Washington St. 


KANSAS CITY 
Grand Ave. & 11th St. 
MILWAUKEE 
2-12 Grand Ave. 
NEW YORK 
1265 Broadway 





BOY SCOUT 


: Outfitters 


in these Cities: 


OMAHA 
Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 
S. W. Cor. 16th and 
Chestnut Sts. 
PITTSBURGH 
439-41 Wood St. 
Forbes and Meyran Aves. 
PROVIDENCE 
Westminster & Eddy Sts. 
ST. LOUIS 
7th and St. Charles 
ST. PAUL 
Robert at 6th St. 
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Insist that this trade- 
mark be on the package 
containing the marbles 
you buy. It isthe only 
genuine Akro trade- 
mark. It protects you 
against substitution. 
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PLAYED MARBLES, 


Just Right for Straight, Hard Shots 


bs ar win marble games, you want 
Agates that are perfectly round, 
hard as Hine and just the right 
weight—like Akro Agates. No 
other marbles are guaranteed to be 
like these. Akro Agates will stand 
a hard blow with a mallet. They 
are hard to crack, chip or break. 
They shoot straight because they are 
perfectly round. Swift, winning 
shots are easy with Akros. Win 
your games—get your Akros now. 


THE AKRO AGATE Co. 


Box 423 CLARKSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 


A handsome book, printed in five colors, 
titled ‘‘All About Marbles,” will be sent 
you on receipt of cents in stamps and 
your name and address. This book ex- 
plains marble games and gives you rules 
for marble tournaments. Ic 
tells somethingof theorigin 
of marbles in a fascinating 
manner. For 10 cents more 
(in Stamps or cash) a box 
containing eleven Akros 
will be sent you. 


Send Today 
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William Julius is saving’the 
money he earns for college. 


1020 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Name_ 


Street. 


City 





BOYS! 


YOU CAN CATCH 


JUST MAIL US 
THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


I'd like to earn some prizes and spending money this 
spring. Please tell me just how I can do it. 


MONEY OR PRIZES 


Think of all the things you can do outdoors 
this spring! Fish, play ball, shoot marbles, play 
tennis, hike. But it takes money to buy fishing 
tackle, bats and tennis racquets. 

Both William Julius and Batson Beales have 
found that ours is a dandy plan for helping boys 
make extra money after school hours. 

Now you can have your choice of prizes or 
money as your reward for sending us subscrip- 
tions for The Ladies’ Home Journal, The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Country Gentleman. We 
deliver the copies. You simply take the orders. 

Let us show you how easily you can get started 
now in your own town among the folks you know. 







his catch 






Here’s Batson 
Beales with 
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HE calendar wants us to believe that March 

is a Spring month. Well, the calendar may 
be right but let’s wait a bit to see how this 
tempestuous month really behaves. We'll 
welcome it, anyhow, whether it brings blizzards 
or blossoms. 

Answers to puzzles must reach this office by 
March roth. Don’t miss winning a prize by 
being late. One scout evidently feared this, so 
he sent his answers by airplane. Price, twenty- 
seven cents. No fun—especially as he forgot 
to add his name and address. Fact! 


Prize Winners for Original Puzzles 


Edwin Boeger, $2. John Yamashita, $2. 
Brenten Greenlee, $1. 


Prize Winners for Puzzle Answers 
Billie Walker, $1. 


‘ Connected Squares 
(Prize Puzzle) 


I. Upper Square: 1. A colored crayon. 
2. Pertaining to the Alps. 3. Pointed weapons. 
4. Jeweled headdresses. 5. To make angry. 
6. To abate. 

II. Lert-HAND SQUARE: 1. A marine bi- 
valve. 2. Not domesticated. 3. Stifles. 4. 
Tastes. 5. To come forth. 6. One to whom 
a lease is granted. 

III. RiGHT-HAND SQUARE: 1. One who nips. 
2. To make secure. 3. Hymns. 4. A preach- 
er’s desk. 5. A fur-bearing animal. 6. Re- 
posed. 

IV. Lower Sovare: 1. A church festival. 
2. Unwilling. 3. A descendant of Shem. 4. 
Pertaining.to a tribe. 5. Property. 6. One 
who staggers.—EpWIN BoEGER. 


Primal Acrostic 

All the words described contain the same 
number of letters when rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the initials will 
spell a name for Japan. 

1. One on each hand. 
escape from. 4. A pointed weapon. 5. Be- 
neath. 6. Courage. 7. A firearm. 8. To 
drive forward. 9. Odor. 10. To wear away. 
11. An edged tool. 12. Pertaining to Ireland. 
13. At no time. 14. A fabulous dwarf. 1s. 
The moon-goddess. 16. Open to view. 17. 
A month.—Joun S. Harrison. 


2. Toamass. 3. To 


A Musical Acrostic 
(Prize Puzzle) 


x 2 — Aw uM 
zx 7?=— @© 3 2=- 15 
c.f BAe. eS | 
x 18 39 7o 19 16 — 37 
xX 53 I 220064 
a ee ee 
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zx 48 10 —- —.32 52 — 
x— $6 — — 58 63 5 
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ReEapING Across: 1. Young. 2. One who 
| takes notice. 3. Boisterous merriment. 4. 
Any word of refusal. 5. Queer. 6. Amusing. 
| 7. Impudent. 8. Exact position. 9. One who 
|injects. 10. To induce. 11. Unconnected. 
| 12. Tohinder. 13. To disconnect, as railroad 
cars. 14. Obstinate. 15. To draw near. 
When these words have been rightly guessed, 
| the initial letters (represented by x’s), will 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


spell the name of a famous band-leader. The 
letters represented by the figures from 1 to 6, 
a wind instrument; from 7 to 11, a popular 
stringed instrument; from 12 to 19, a wind in- 
strument; from 20 to 26, the most beloved 
stringed instrument; from 27 to 31, much like 
the foregoing, but larger; from 32 to 38, a brass 
wind instrument; from 39 to 44, an instrument 
beloved in Spain; from 45 to 49, the most popu- 
lar instrument; from 50 to 53, a flute-like 
instrument; from 54 to 57, an instrument 
played by David; from 58 to 66, an instrument 
operated by a hand-bellows; from 67 to 70, an 
ancient Roman trumpet; from 71 to 74, a 
guitar-like instrument.—JoHN YAMASHITA. 


Added Letters 
(Prize Puzzle) 

ExampLe: Add two letters to above and 
make a bird. ANSWER: Pl-over. 

In the same way, add the same two letters 
to all of the following words, and make new 
words, though the two letters to be added are 
not those given in the example. 

1. Add two letters to a grain and make to 
swim. 

2. Add two letters to banishment and make 
pliant. 

3. Add two letters to possession and make 
winged. 

4. Add two letters to a pronoun and make 
to dart. 

5. Add two letters to a measure of length 
and make to shrink back. 

6. Add two letters to a pronoun and make 
ground grain. 

7. Add two letters to a relative and make to 
display noticeably. 

8. Add two letters to rim and make to fur- 
nish with feathers. 

9. Add two letters to spoken and make per- 
taining to flowers. 

to. Add two letters to inquire and make 
a bottle—BRENTEN GREENLEE. 


Diagonal 


Reapinc Across: 1. A belt. 2. The lower 
class of people. 3. The name of a republic and 
an isthmus. 4. Covered with a rough, tangled 
growth. 5. An old-fashioned musical instru- 
ment. 6. Serfs. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the diagonals, from 1 to 2, will spell the sacred 
river of India—Grorce H. EMERSON. 


Answers to February Puzzles 


An Anmat Acrostic. Primals, Hippopota- 
mus. Cross-words: 1. Holiday. 2. Imperial. 


3. Perfect. 4. Phantom. 5. Octagon. 6. 
Pronoun. 7. Observe. 8. Thrifty. 9. Aca- 
demy. 10. Message. 11. Unarmed. 12. 


Scholar. From 1 to 4, lion; 5 to 9, tiger; 10 
to 13, deer; 14 to 18, horse; 19 to 25, buffalo; 
26 to 30, moose; 31 to 35, camel; 36 to 38, ape; 
39 to 44, marten. 

POETICAL Pt. 

F’en as he trod that day to God, so walked 
he from his birth, 

In simpleness and gentleness and. honor and 
clean mirth. 

NoOvEL GEOGRAPHICAL SQUARE. Across: 
Montana, optical, Nina, tub, Asia, nostrum, 
Arizona. Primals, Montana; finals, Alabama. 
From 1 to 5, Tunis; 6 to 10, Utica; 11, 12, Po. 

CHARADE. Snow-shoes. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA. Most people are as 
happy as they have made up their minds to be. 

CENTRAL Acrostic. ‘Nuremberg Eggs.” 
1. Fancy. 2. Flute. 3. Carve. 4. Cheat. 5. 
Camel. 6. Cabin. 7. Cream. 8. Bards. 9. 
Tiger. 10. Steam. 11. Dogma. 12. Magic. 
13. Mason. 

Diaconat. Lincoln. 1. Lecture. 2. Li- 
cense. 3. Canteen. 4. Hatchet. 5. Com- 
fort. 6. Stately. 7. Certain. 

ANAGRAM WORD-SQUARE. 
efst. 

ASTRONOMICAL KiNnc’s Move. Antares, 
begin at 54; Betelguese, 23; Cassiopeia, 5; 
Cepheus, 1; Draco, 36; Orion, 42; Pleiades, 52; 
Rigel, 53; Scorpio, 56. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
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Make your hair lie down this easy way 


So Long— 


UNRULY HAIR! 


Keep it in place with the 
dressing more fellows use 
than any other . . . 


Unruly pestiferous cow-licks—that 
pop up like a Jack-in-the-box the 
minute your hair brush is out of sight! 

Give them the gate!—they never 
will be missed. Train your stubborn, 
fractious hair to lie in place, all day 
long. 

A little Stacomb will turn the trick! Will 
make your hair lie down—and stay down too. 

More fellows use Stacomb than any other 
hair dressing. Stacomb never leaves your 
hair gummy looking. Nor dry and brittle, as 
wetting with water makes it. Stacomb is 
beneficial—it helps to prevent dandruff. 


Stacomb comes as a combing cream—in 
= and tubes—and also in the popular new 
iquid form, All drug stores. 


FREE 
OFFER 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., 

Dept. ¥-37, 113 W. 18th Street, New York 
Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked: 

Original, cream form (J New liquid form 0) 
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¢ weeks ot pleasurable practice 


. gives you command of theConn saxo- 
PA phone which enables you to entertain 
Higa yourselfand friends. Be popular, increase 
your income if you wish! Start now with 
aneasy-playingConn. Choice of world’s. 
foremost artists—and costs no more. 
Free Trial, Easy Payments onany, 

\ Conn. Write forFree Book,details} 
.G. Conn, £4. 307 Conn Bldg} 
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Build yours 


Make your 
model the 
envy of 
the Troop 
and the 
neighborhood 


You Can Do It 


Here is fascinating work for the winter 
evenings. And here is unbelievable 
pest for the Spring, when you are 
skipper of your own craft—not a toy 
boat, but a real model yacht, the fast- 
est thing on the lake. 

The complete semi-finished outfit 
(everything except the paint) sells for 
$6.00. Patterns, plans, blue prints and 
instructions for $1.00 


Send check or money order to the Tosebo 
Model Yacht Company, Todd ool for 
Boys, Woodstock, Illinois, or write for illus- 
trated bookletonthis,thegreatest of all hobbies. 
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“Sure looks like it. But this is no channel, 
Sergeant. And that object has a white signal 
to it. Ona pole or something . . . and looks 
to me like I see men clinging to it!” 

Clancy took the glass. ‘Well, if any bird is 
hangin’ to that buoy he’s had a wild ride. Say, 
is it a buoy gone adrift?” 

The object they saw did not seem to rise 
in the whitecaps as a channel buoy should. 
Wallis climbed to the wheelhouse to watch it 
intently. Then he sprang down excitedly. 

“Clancy, that signal’s a shirt on a pole! That 
thing looks like a boat’s stern turned turtle. 
Maybe men are clinging to it! Can we lower 
your skiff over the stern? Let the ship drift— 
we’d overhaul her in no time, but we ought to 
get to that wreck.” 

Clancy hesitated. He had no mind to leave 
his feathered passengers. Then he watched 
the distant shore. The drift would bring them 
no nearer. So Clancy sighed and started aft. 

“‘Hop to it. I can’t leave any bird in a jam 
like that. Get to the davit, boy. It’s goin’ to 
bea job. This clinker-built bay boat is nothin’ 
to launch but you got to slide the falls quick or 
she’ll smash under the counter. I'll be right 
after, but you hold away before the ship’s on 
top of you.” 

It was ticklish work. The light skiff went 
over easily, but though Wallis leaped down 
along the falls as it fell away on a wave, Mr. 
Clancy had no such luck. Wallis freed the 
tackles, grabbed a pole and shoved out from 
the cataracts of water tumbling down as the 
great fantail of the ship arose. On the next 
plunge Clancy made his try, but he struck 
heavily on the stern of the skiff and vanished 
in the whirl of suds by the rolling hull. Wallis | 
sprang to watch for him. A frayed khaki arm 
came up. The boatman got to it and fought 
to drag the helpless man away ere he was 
crushed between the skiff and the ship’s side. 

Wallis hardly breathed as the wallowing 
freighter barely cleared them, and then plunged 
on in the gale. Getting Clancy on board was 
a terrible job, but at last the two were sprawled | 
out panting in the bilge with the spray cutting | 
their faces. 

“Clancy?” yelled Wallis: ‘Where are you | 
hurt?” 

“Four screws yanked loose in my leg and the 
knee pivot twisted wrong. Well, Christmas 
Uncle Sam owes me a new one anyhow. Say, | 
boy, if we swamp, my chickens are castaways | 
gone adrift——” | 

“Chickens? Look to port—that buoy? It | 
isn’t a buoy! Some boat keel up! I see her 
propeller blades stickin’ up. She’s down by the 
head, but nobody’s alive on that keel, Clancy!” 

“Then who’s wavin’ that signal?” Clancy 
got to his knee. Suddenly he jumped up hold- 
ing to a spare oar. ‘Come about! That’s 
a sub—her screw above water and her nose in 
the mud. Them birds have shoved that dis- 
tress flag up through a hole in her stern!” 

“Submarine? The crew is trapped... . 
They'll all be dead!” 

“Them Gobs is too tough for this death 
stuff. I’ve scrapped ’em from Newport to 
Singapore! Pull up in her lee! Let me hold 
a hook to her propeller frame.” 

The seas were rising about the big conical 
metal stern, and showering from propeller and 
diving planes. The signal came from a hole 
in the steel plates. Wallis was amazed at this 
hole. It had been drilled or gouged out some 
six inches across, and down it now the signal 
pole was hastily dragged while a sweaty brow 
and eye appeared. A smell of fetid air and 
burned oil struck the nostrils of the rescuers in 
the skiff. But Clancy, hanging to the hook as 
the boat rose and fell, let a howl which made 
Wallis turn to aid him. He thought the Marine 
had broken another leg. 

“Skeeter!” Clancy yelled. ‘Come out o’ 
that, you bum!” 

“Get away!” gasped Wallis. 
officer! Hold fast——” 

A pale grease-marked face was at the open- 
ing. Wallis was amazed that a man in this 
death trap could speak so calmly till he remem- 
bered it was an officer of the United States 
Navy. Clancy held the boat on, but-continued 
his tirade. 

“Yeh, an officer, but I’m out o’ t® service 
now. And it was Skeeter that had his mug to 
the hole first. I’d know that bird——” 

“Keep still!” shouted Wallis. “The lieu- 
tenant’s s ing.” 

He got snatches of the calm voice in the 
crash of water as the skiff wallowed before the 
opening in the hull. 

“ . . . glad you saw our signal . . . S-342, 
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$2,000.00 


IN PRIZES! 


108 Awards to Boys Who Build Best 
Models of a Studebaker Custom Sedan 


a miniature model not 
more than eight inches 
long, without any mov- 
ing parts; modeled, cast or carved 
from any material. Or you may sub- 
mit a model not more than twenty- 
four inches long which will run on its 
own wheels—though it need not be 
self-propelled. Separate prizes are 
offered for each type of model and 
for each group of contestants. 


Enter Now—Get Full 
Particulars 


OYS!—TheStude- 
baker Corporation 
of America is offering 
$2,000 in prizes, 108 separate awards 
for the best small model of a Stude- 
baker Standard Six Custom Sedan! 


Prizes are unusually attractive— 
latest motion picture kodaks, long 
distance radio sets, boat motors, 
wood and metal working machines, 
big sets of tools, sporty luggage, 
camping equipment, canoes, anddoz- 
ensofotherthingsyou want. Mailthe 
coupon below for full list of awards. 





If you like to whittle, model or 
make things, enter this contest to- 
day. Tell your friends about it. See 
who wins the finest prize. 


Prizes for Boys of All Ages 


Contestants will be divided by age 
into two groups—boys in grammar 
school and boys in high school. Your 
model will first be entered in a local 
elimination contest at the nearest 
Studebaker dealer’s. The winning 
models from each city and town will 
be sent to the territorial contest 
managers tocompete for 96territorial 
prizes. Winners in each territory will 
then compete in the Na- 
tionalcontest. Twelvegrand 
prizes will be awarded the 
winners by a committee of 
nationally known judges. 


This extraordinary contest opens 
immediately and will close on July 
1, 1927. Your model must be re- 
ceived by your nearest Studebaker 
dealer by that date. You can get 
full particulars, simple rules, and 
a manual of instruction by filling 
out the coupon below and mailing 
it NOW! 


You pay nothing to enter this 
contest. You do not have to sell 
anything. Your family need not 
own a Studebaker car. It is just a 
real opportunity for you to demon- 
strate your skilland perhaps win one 
of the 108 valuable prizes. Get your 
pals to enter—but be sure 
you sign and send in your 


<% coupon RIGHT NOW! 


Tue StuDEBAKER CorPORATION 
or AMERICA 
South Bend, Indiana 






You may submit either 
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| THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA § 
Dept. 82, Sourn Benn, Inpiana 


se ; 
l Please send me complete information about your prize model contest. I understand I 
I there are no fees nor do I have to buy or sell anything to win. ' 
I 
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“Every one of my boys will want one” 


That's what “Uncle Dan” Beard says of 
THE OFFICIAL BOY SCOUTS FIRST AID KIT 


ND you'll say “Uncle Dan” knew what 

he was talking about when you see what 

a peach ofa kit itis... All the needed First Aid 
supplies—bandages, gauze, adhesive plaster, 
swabs and instruction book—packed in an air- 
tight, waterproof tin box, and fitted in a canvas 
case with loop so you can wear it on your 
Scout belt. And it costs only 80 cents at your 
drug store, or from Boy Scouts Supply Dept. 
Bauer & Black . . . Chicago, New York and Toronto 























auer & Black 


if |B OVER SO YEARS OF ETHICAL SERVICE TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND THE PUBLIC 




















C.ass RINGS AND PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued Sent FREE 
Ring as shown with any one or two letters in 
aN center and HS, GS, or SS beside shield, 12 or 
more, $1.50 each, Sterling silver, Samples 
loaned class officers. Special orders filled. 


Metal Arts Co., Inc. 7750 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
Re (God od I SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS 








Why Don’t You Play 
a Hohner Harmonica 


\ Anyone may quickly learn to play 
real music on a Hohner Harmonica 
\\ with the aid of this Free Instruc- 
tion Book 
See how easy it is! Read the sim- 
e. directions, look at the charts 
ey take your Harmonica, 
hold it as shown and dlow-draw, 
blow-draw. In a short time you will 
master the scale; and when a can 
lay thescale you will soon be play. 
ing favorite melodies to the deli 
of yourself and friends, 


a) » 
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, write M. Hohner, 
114 East 16th St., New York. 


“Tune-in” on Your Radio for the “Hohner 
Harmony Hour* DMusical Programs. 
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LINCOLN yal COMPANY, 
Lincoin, Nebraska, Dept. 5 


NICFOL S SC WHITE LEGHORNS 
4 Layers. Large, 





— Low prices. 
in colors sent FREE. Write today, « 
's Poultry Farm. Box 89, Monmouth, If. 


SB BREEDS terior 
Gis, tom wreaetaees etree 


w. A. enraged Minn. 


HAVE FUN - ---- -- MAKE MONEY 
Make HANDICRAFT PROJECTS at home. Booklet 
how tomake LUMINOUS HOUSE NUMBERS, 
ELECTRIC MOTORS, etc. A new stunt every month. 
Subscription, $1.50 per year. (12 booklets.) 

PRACTICAL ARTS PUSLISHING co. 
44 Vista Ave. izabeth, New Jersey 














Remember Pete Terrell? 

Remember Scoutmaster Tex 
Laranger ? 

Remember the Mounted 
Troop? 


LL these fellows are com- 
ing back next month in 
another great serial of the 
West by that most popular 
writer of Western stories, 


Joseph B. Ames. 


Can’t tell you more be- 
cause it might give away 


The Secret of 
Spirit Lake 


Don’t Miss It 















on a practice crash dive yesterday afternoon, | 
open hatch 


took water in torpedo room... 

. mistake . . . unable to get bow up... 
water flooded to control room—report that, 
sir, will you?” 

“VYes—y es!” gasped Wallis, ‘ 
ve can 

“We are doing well, now after cutting 
through the hull in ten hours’ labor with 
machinists’ tools . . . Crew all here aft with 
compartment closed to control room against 
chlorine gas as water reached the batteries— 
understand me, sir?” 

“Yes, sir!” yelled Sergeant Clancy. “Break 
away, Wallis! We can’t do nothin’ for these 
birds but hop to shore and telephone for a 
naval tug to come stand by. Cut ’em out at 
the stern!” 

“Very good,” said the officer faintly and 
turned from the air hole. 

Clancy had floundered back to the oars now. 
He braced his one good leg and rattled the 
Government one on the thwart. 

““Heave out o’ here! I see a shore mark off 
to right. No, it’s a fishin’ tug. Say, boy—in 
a way you got to hand it to the Gobs. I could 
lamp their mugs past the lieutenant’s arm. 
They were standin’ to the game right.” 

“You bet they were!” yelled Wallis. “That 
officer staggered when he finished talking. He 
fell back into a sailor’s arms!” 

“Skeeter, the big bum—TI seen that. Well, 
of course they ain’t Marines. Marines would 
have chewed holes in that steel by now and all 
out sittin’ on top the world waitin’ for the sun- 
rise.” 

“Pull for that tug. Clancy, your hen ship 
is headed for Hampton Roads sure enough on 
this tide. The tug’ll run us there. We can 
report the sub’s fix, and then can get a relief 
boat out from the Naval Station. The fishin’ 
tug can get a hawser to your ship and bring her 
to anchorage off the Station or Newport News.” 

Wallis heaved on his oar watching the 
spray around the submarine’s stern where 
thirty-two American bluejackets quietly lay 
packed in the reeking engine room awaiting 
rescue which would be hours away even yet. 
Then he muttered to Sergeant Clancy: 

“Now we rode it out, I'll admit I was scared 
last night. It looked to me, Clancy, as if we 
were bound to pile up on the shoals off Cape 
Charles Light. We'd have been goners, 
Clancy.” 

“Ain’t it the truth? It’d take a hardboiled 
egg to stand a wallop like that and then hatch 
out ‘anything but trouble. But, speakin’ o’ 
hard eggs, what do you think o’ me and the 





book. | hen ship savin’ Skeeter Smith and his gang this 
e¢|way? Them birds wouldn’t have stood that 


another day with the shell sinkin’ fore and aft 
as her nose dug in the bottom, and the water 
floodin’ slowly upon’em. But it took a Marine 
outfit to come along and discover ’em.” 

Wallis watched the fishing tug getting plainer 
over the sullen tides. A streak of sun showed 
through over the Atlantic out the stormy 
Capes. 

“Clancy, we'll say the hen ship saved them. 
And did you ever hear about the geese that 
saved Rome by warning the guards of attack 
against the walls in the night?” 

“No, I never did. And I don’t want to. 
What I want now is to pass the word on to 
relieve the guys in that sub and then get to my 
ship. She must have been hatchin’ eggs all 
mornin’ in that aft port incubator. And it’s 
time mess call was sounded for them hens for- 
’ard. Say, when they get her laid to port down 
shore how about bringin’ your gang from the 
farm next Sunday and we'll all have chow on 
the bridge deck?” 

“Fine! But I’d sure like to know how those 
fellows in the submarine stuck it out through 
this blow, Sergeant.” 

“That’s what we'll do,” muttered Clancy. 
“Tl ask this Gob, Skeeter Smith, over on 
shore leave, and he’ll tell about it.” 

“Skeeter!” grinned Wallis. “Say, Clancy, 
you need a new leg before you think of lickin’ 
him!” 

“Well, if I can’t lick him I'll feed him. The 
bloody war is over now, anyhow, ain’t it?” 








‘The J aguar of | 


San Cristobal | 
(Continued Lal page I 13) | 








come up > with him and was eagerly indicating 
something in one of the pockets of the shadow 
to the left. All the Wynns were good riders; 
and Professor Wynn was letting his horse 
look to itself while he turned his field-glasses 
in delighted survey of the magnificent scene 
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about him 
“Qh!” Dick exclaimed. “Oh, I say! It’s 


‘quick as ever | 













AAStyler(lorrSizes 


are offered for your 

choice in the famous line’ 

of Ranger Bicycles. 

ge = Racers, Motor- 

Ibacks. Double- 

bere rts, Juveniles—Girl’s 
rs Sper Models too! 


Durlemens 

Save sl0%t0s25 953" year cia 

sales plan-—Factory-direct to 

money on the quality and 

ice of your you big In many large cities we 

= Factory Distributors. If there is one 

town we will send you a letter of introduction 

to to him with our catalog and phy wom Prices. To all 
other localities we 2 direct irom the Factory. 

not convenient 


00 te pay cash for your 
=Q then & we will ship 

at once if desired 

and you can pay as 


you ride and enjoy it—only $5 a month! 


aoa 





Rider, saves 


In opiien ' to the World oo Rangers, we also! 


Pathfinder and Crusader 

models. eats =, at very moderate cost. 

— Bicycles will save you many dollars im first 
give years of trouble-free service. 


30 DaysfreeTrial s::.:-"= 


ou a Pe 

30 days, Ns uy 

Mead bicycle of vay, # gipticn, If oe -™ pa P 
know it to be the ONLY one for you—then return 
it at our expense Ay eh. t will not cost you a 
nny. Do business direct with the makers of 
Ra nger—Pathfinder—Crusader bicycles on our 
Square Deal Plan that has given us more than a 
Stites satisfied customers in all parts of the world. 


TiresSundriesParts 


In our free Ranger Catalog, which pictures 
all Kanth in large size and in the actual col- 
ors (the handsomest bicycle catalog in the worl 4 

we also illustrate describe 
Girls’ hundreds of tires, saddles, pedals, 
and lamps, horns, carriers, chains, 
Ladies” coaster brakes, built-up wheels, 
Models j etc., etc., that will fit any bi; 
Too. “i cycle. Share with us (at our 
dip wonderful low Factory 
Prices) in the big sav- 
ings whi we make i in the 













of these items of stan- 
dard guaranteed quality. 


SendNoMoney 


On a postal or “| 
simply ask for the big free 
Ranger Setalog, Factory 


Pa: 
— Ther You", ey be 
riding anger your 
Write choice in a pang bead Do 
Ti it now. 


Cycle Company 
Dept.G-18, Chicago 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





In College 
They keep teeth white 
this easy way 
Try it free! 


RITE your name and address 

on the coupon below and send 
it to us. We will mail you free a tube 
of the tooth paste they use in college. 
It will last 10 days and at the end of 
that time your teeth will be far whiter 
and brighter. 

College men and athletes take a 
great deal of pride in their teeth. Fol- 
low this new method now. You'll 
thank us for the white teeth it will 
give you when you leave for school. 


Film must be removed 
This way is easy 
Look at your teeth. If they are not 
white it is because of a film. You can 
feel it by running your tongue across 
the teeth. It is a danger sign. 

Film is a viscous coat that clings 
to teeth, gets into crevices and stays. 
It makes pearly teeth ugly, discolored 
—dingy. Many a naturally pretty 
child is handicapped in this way. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. Germs by millions breed 
in it. They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea and gum troubles. 


‘New way removes it 
And Firms the Gums 


Now modern science has found a safe 
way tocombat film. Super-gritty sub- 
stances are judged dangerous to the 
teeth. Soap and chalk are inadequate. 

This new method, embodied in the 
tooth paste called Pepsodent, pro- 
vides the scientifically proved com- 
batant that is being adopted by the 
people of some 50 nations. Its action 
is to curdle the film, then harmlessly 
to remove it. 


Coupon brings free tube 
Cut out the coupon. Write your name 
and address on it and mail today. 
The test will delight you. 
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FREE P ansod PAT. ore. 
wins Pe DSOUEAL 
10-Da The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Tube’ Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 1044,1104 S. Wabash Ave,, Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
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that big blue butterfly of the jungles, you’ve 
told me about!” 

He peered, in ecstasy, at the slowly flying 
—s a jewelled blue star traversing the 

ark. 

“Why does it choose the shadows instead of 
the sunlight for itshome?” Uncle Horace said 
musingly. ‘Science can explain much, Dick; 
but not why that bit of perfect blue wings fear- 
lessly and contentedly through the shades of 
death.” 

Sometimes they heard the ringing note of 
the bell-bird. Frequently a subdued chattering 
made them look up to see a family of the tiny 
striped-face spider-monkeys peeking down at 
them from a hole in a tree. 

Beyond the marsh the footpath apparently 
came to an end, as far as Dick could see, 
though Mendez rode on as if he knew his way. 
Presently he reined in and dismounted. He 
called José Perez and told him to look after his 
horse—the beautiful little white animal spotted 
with black which had so heightened the weird 
effect of the mounted Jaguar in the moonlight 
the night before. Mendez said to Dick: 

““We come now to more open forest and some 
marshes which we must cross to reach the 
pampas. This is almost the end of the Jungle 
for us. There used to be a path where you see 
now all this underbrush. It makes a short cut. 
I have to go on foot to clear it with my ma- 
chete.”’ 

‘All right. I’ll come along on foot, too, and 
help,’”’ Dick answered cheerfully. “José can 
lead my nag.’”’ He tossed the reins to the 
little man. In a few moments he and Mendez 
were busily slashing away at the brush together 
It was hot work. Mendez dropped his ma- 
chete, to mop his face. He stuck his big ker- 
chief loosely in the back pocket of his breeches 
and stooped for his machete. At that moment, 
Dick, who was brushing the sweat off his brow 
with his left sleeve, saw one of the long vines 
beside the trail move, though no wind had 
blown by to stir it. The men had kept a keen 
watch for snakes on the march; and, instinc- 
tively, Dick knew whatit was. He had only his 
machete, for his rifle was on his saddle. As 
with an incredibly swift jerk, the false vine’s 
head, with its huge open mouth, came up out 
of the grass and darted at Mendez’ back, Dick 
sprang forward in one long leap and struck at 
the anaconda’s head with his machete, using 
all his strength. At the same time he shouted 
a warning to Mendez. 

The snake had seized on the bulging ker- 
chief pocket and missed, by that lucky chance, 
getting its teeth into Mendez’ body. Mendez 
felt the tug, as Dick shouted, and straightened 
up quickly, striking blindly with his own 
weapon. Then he tore loose. The monster 
serpent fell with a crash to the ground, but not 
to whirl the crushing coils of its twenty-five- 
foot length around a victim. Dick’s quick well- 
aimed blow had practically severed its head 
from its body. Another slash, and the head 
lay to one side. 

“That was a pretty close shave,” 
panted. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for A pri!) 


Dick 


Synopsis of The Jaguar of San Cristoba! 


Dick Wynn, an adventurous lad of eighteen, 
meets a General Mendez at a dinner in London. 
Mendez is a South American soldier of fortune 
who, when the World War broke out, tried to 
enter the Allied services. Being refused, he joined 
the Turkish Army, and as Mendez Bey became 
famous as a ter. Mendez is returning to his 
own country, Montalba, in South America, and 
by coincidence Dick is going there too. They 
strike up quite a friendship, the old warrior and 


day Mendez leaves town without 
further communication with the Wynns, Dick 
and his uncle, the professor who is making a 
scientific expedition to Montalba, 

The first day in Montalba Dick meets an 
affable stranger, Senor Lopez, with whom he 
talks freely, too freely as Lopez is a government 
spy eager to learn all Dick can tell him of Mendez. 
Later Dick, taking a walk, stumbles into the 
official residence of the President of Montalba and 
is haled before the President himself and Lopez, 
just making his report. They question Dick who 
again talks freely, and unwittingly convinces the 
President that he and his uncle are agents of 


for a siege. That night the three brothers Perez 

make a noiseless rush and secure them just as 

Tigre and his followers arrive. The leader, a 
here 


the paling to the 
unconscious from a blow, and Dick and his Uncle 





are prisoners. 
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Trains Unruly Hair — 
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to Stay Neatly Combed 


I F your hair is difficult to keepin place, 

or lacks natural gloss and lustre, it is 
very easy to give it that rich, glossy, re- 
fined and orderly appearance, so essen- 
tial to well-groom ys. 

Just rub a little Glostora through your 
hair once or twice a week,—or after 
shampooing, and your hair will then 
stay, each day, just as you comb it. 

Glostora softens the hair and makes it 


pliable. Then, even stubborn hair will 
stay in place of its own accord. 

It gives your hair that natural, rich, 
well-groomed effect, instead of leaving it 
stiff and artificial looking as waxy pastes 
and creams do. Glostora also keeps the 
scalp soft, and the hair healthy by re- 
storing the natural oils from which the 
hair derives its health, life, gloss and 
lustre. 

Try it! See how easy it is to keep your 
hair combed any style you like, whether 
parted on the side, in the center, or 
brushed straight back. 

If you want your hair to lie down par- 
ticularly smooth and tight, after apply- 
ing Glostora, simply moisten your hair 
with water before brushing it. 

A large bottle of Glostora costs buc a 
trifle at any drug store. 








Please send 


A large bottle of Glostora costs 


Send This Coupon 
THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 


s 
£ Address,.... 
s 


A generous sample FREE upon request. 


and Try it FREE... .. 





1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
me FREEasampleof GLOSTORA, allcharges paid. 
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a trifle at any 5 
drug 





In Canada address 
store § THE R. L. WATKINS CO., 462 Wellington St., West. Toronto; 2-Ont. 



















_ Tf you like to draw, 
turn your hobby into 
Become a CARTOONIST 

Send me your name, address and age, and 
let me mail you a Test Lesson Chart which will 
teach you how to draw comicfaces. Whether 
you think you have talent or not, make 
this interesting test. 

I want to show you that with the aid of my 
Picture Chart Method of teaching original 


sively by this school) you can learn this most 

fascinating and unusually profitable profes- 

sion—and earn money while you’re learning. 
No other school has turned 


out so many nationally famous 
cartoonists. With t Test 


6c in stamps for postage. X 
C. N. LANDON, Director. 


a profitable occupation. th 


grade, 
‘Many have sent us letters 


Send No Money [),... cccusc 
si Si Eg taust $2.98 Sean 
Sy a F £2, fe, were saben 





THE LANDON SCHOOL 
5096 NATIONAL BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


$2900 tctas: ir $298 


Haven't you often wished that you could 
draw cartoons, illustrate some idea, sketch 
some pretty face, etc.? You can do all of 
th Ss. a of America’s most fa~ _ 








as easy for youas writing—much £9 
simpler than learning shorthan 
bookkeeping or Sypenrking. are 
now placing ty) system for 


learning ee Art and Cartoo: . 
consisting of 34 lessons with oor 506 


larg 

spondence, expensive catalogs, etc., we 
are enabled to make a price of $2.98, __. 
the cheapest price ever known for @ 
a high. le, home study course. 
ilar to that of Rob’t P. Davis 
of Detroit, who wrote: “I can’t see how you ask so little, 
when others with inferior Courses get from $20 to $60 
for theirs. It is more than I expected.” Learn to draw. 
It is a big asset, no matter what field you are in. 
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DAN BEARD himself, most 
famous of all outdoor men, 
is the chief at the 


Dan Beard 
Woodcraft 
Camp 


The Most Famous of 
all Camps 
Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural for- 

est, on banks of beautiful 

Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 
feet above the sea level. 


INTENSIVE SCOUTING 


course, merit badges awarded 
by local Court of Honor. 


We learn what to do, how 
to do it; to trail like an In- 
dian, to hike like George 
Washington, to explore 
like Daniel Boone, to live 
like Robinson Crusoe, to 
canoe like the voyageurs, 
to swim like South Sea Is- 
landers, tolivelike Princes. 











DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 


' 

' Please send full information about your 
t Outdoor School and Camp to 
' 

1 

I 


(Parent’s Signature) 
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| The World Brotherhood of Boys 


Edited by E. O’Connor 


MEMBERS of the World’ Brotherhood of 


Boys. when sending letters to be for- 
warded to foreign boys should, if possible, 
write such letters in the language of the country 
to which they wish the letter sent as we fre- 
quently receive requests for American corre- 
spondents from boys abroad who do not know 
English. 

| We have several requests for American corre- 
spondents from boys abroad. A Scoutmaster 
in Porto Rico writes that his troop wants 'to be 
in communication with other American Troops. 
Two seventeen-year-old: scouts of Denmark 
request letters. One at least writes English. 
Several Scoutmasters and \ Assistant. Scout- 
|masters in England. request letters from 
| scouts of the same rank in America. Other 
| requests from England are for letters from a 
twenty-year-old scout from Oregon, an 
eighteen-year-old scout from Carolina, a 
fifteen-year-old scout 
of Michigan, and two 
| scouts thirteen and 





Your 


high school age and a knowledge of German 
would be an advantage in writing to them. 
We have many interesting correspondents in 
India and would like more letters for them. 
They are usually from seventeen to twenty-one, 
but we have a request for letters now from a 
boy who is only eleven. Another request comes 
from a teacher interested in writing to boys. 
Seascouts, newly organized in Poland, request 
letters from American seascouts. An Assistant 
Scoutmaster in Madrid, Spain, writesin Spanish 
requesting a correspondent who will exchange 
magazines. He can correspond also in French 
but not in English. One of our American mem- 
bers writes that his Spanish correspondent from 
Madrid, aged about eighteen or twenty, would 
like a friend from New York City. 
A fifteen-year-old Texas scout writes that he 
hasa lot of flint but no bow-wood. He would likea 
-scout correspondent in the Northwestern States 
who would like to 
exchange. A sixteen- 
year-old member in 
Wisconsin wishes a 


Letter 





| sixteen from Alaska. 
| An English seascout 
wishes an American 
| seascout correspond- 
jent. Several other 
scouts of various ages 
in England wish let- 
ters. 

A French Scout- 
master requests an 
American Scoutmas- 
ter as correspondent, 
one who is, if possi- 
ble, an engineer. We 
have other Scout- 
masters in France on 
our list who would 
appreciate _letters, 
particularly if they 
be in French. From 
St. Malo in France 
we have requests for 
two scout corre- 
spondents in French, 
one twenty-one and 
the other eighteen 
interested in stamps, 
photos and scouting, 
another for several 
American scouts who 
know a little French 
to correspond with a 
twenty- two-year-old 
French scout who 
knows some English. 
Also on our list is a 
French scout nine- 
teen years of age, 
living in Algeria, who 
knows no English. 

The English office 


By Wilmer Edgar Bresee 


My friend, you may be far away 

Across a barrier sea 

But your letter removed all dis- 
tance to-day 

And conjured a vision for me. 


For I could feel the distance fade 
And we were side by side— 

I was with you in the bandits’ raid 
And there on your wild night ride. 


And I was there at your time of 
sorrow 

When your brother lay near death, 

And I too prayed for a happier 
morrow 

And anxiously waited each breath. 


And I rejoiced when the fever had 
gone 

And you knew that he would get 
better— 

And oh how I welcomed the bright 
of the dawn 

That you told about in your letter. 


And so, old pal, ’twill always be 

When your letters come to my 
door. 

There’ll no longer be a barrier sea 

And we’ll be separated no more. 


correspondent of his 
age interested in 
magic. A _ sixteen- 
year-old Illinois 
boy would like a 
correspondent in the 
East interested in 
exchanging pre- 
cancelled stamps. An 
eighteen-year-old 
Eagle Scout of 
North Carolina, in- 
terested in forestry, 
collecting and history 
wants letters from 
scouts seventeen 
years old from dif- 
ferent States inter- 
ested in history. He 
sends a letter for a 
scout in Wheeling, 
West Virginia. An 
eighteen-year-old 
Illinois scout sends 
a letter for a boy 
living in or near one 
of the National 
Parks. A sixteen- 
year-old Idaho scout 
wants a scout cor- 
respondent in Maine. 
A thirteen-year-old 
New Jersey boy 
wants an Arizona 
correspondent inter- 
ested in minerals or 
radio. A _ thirteen- 
year-old boy from the 
Adirondacks, New 
York, also wants a 


has sent us a request for an older correspondent 
for a member in Italy who probably knows 
English. 

A fifteen-year-old German boy wishes a New 
York correspondent. Also a professor with a 
class of thirty pupils studying English writes 
for letters for his boys. _They are probably of 


friend in Arizona. A scout from Michigan 
wants to correspond with a _ second-class 
scout in Florida, as does a thirteen-year-old 
member from Pennsylvania. Another thirteen- 
year-old scout and stamp collector from 
New York State sends a letter for Winter 
Park, Florida. 


Clever Secret Locks to Guard Club House 
PusH BuTTON 
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HE is a modern way to guard the sacred 
precincts of a boys’ clubhouse from the 
prying outsider and which also adds an air of 
mystery to the entrance. To make a simple 
secret lock, as shown in the diagram, the fol- 
lowing apparatus is all that is necessary: 

A strong electric magnet, a push-button of 





electric bell type, six No. 6 dry cells, and neces- 


To Pinenaer? , — 
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Copyright Boy’s Life. 


4*G Dry CELLS 
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sary latches, screws, No. 1 bell wire and tools. 
A clever stunt is to make a secret combina- 
tion lock out of three radio type switch arms and 
using it in place of the push-button. The lock 
is wired up as shown in the diagram, all the 
taps except three being blank. The switch 
arms must be set on the taps connected by the 
wires before the magnet will lift the latch. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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PocketGen 


HE usefulness 

of a watch or a 
rifle is measured by 
its accuracy. This, 
not the price, fixes its 
value. Take Pocket 
Ben, for instance— 


This handsome 
little time-keeper is 
made to stand the 
rough-and-tumble of 
everyday use. Made 
to tell the right time 
all the time. 

Like Big Ben, 
Baby Ben and all the 
other famous West- 
clox, Pocket Ben can 
be relied upon. Price 
$1.50; with luminous 
dial $2.25. 


Sold everywhere 
WESTERN CLOCK 


COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 
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March 3 
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Electricityis Fun 
and Pays BiqMoney 


Young fellows who aren't even out of school are 
making good money doing spare-time electrical work, 
many of them earning $10 to $15 every week! These 
boys are no different from you except that they are 
“Cooke” trained. This famous Course in Electricity 
shows them how to do the things that only the expert 
can do, and fits them for a fine Big-Pay Job in this 
wonderful field after school daysareover. Thousands 

of ‘‘Cooke”’ trained boys earn $70 to $200 a week. 


1 Right at Home 


With “Cooke” training “a pom elec- 
tricity in spare time. t in- 
terfere with school work or Corn our 
regular job if you are working. nd 
you will find it so enjoyable that it 
will be more like play Ly study. 
mall cost 











. san than 







a for Spare offset by | the 
spare-time 
“Bo are earnings we 





show you how 
to make. 






yproet in "he ae time 
made between $800 
$900.’ 


Ambitious = 


boys who are 
determined 


febert _F. — 
to be ‘“‘Some- 
body” when 


@ Ferry, 
¥ Va. 
they get out 


in the business world, will find 
“Cooke” training just the thing. 
With the Course go five dandy 
Working Outfits—all the tools 
u need—in- 


and apparatus 
cluding a real electric motor. "Enough “Hnd'gf ae in this 
d of @ spare- 


fine layout to enable you to tackle any, 
time job. Imagine having all this for “ 


FREE OFFER bl cron eo 
TO BOYS but we'll also enter 


fora three-months’ subscription to a real Elect cal M -m 
zine, “‘Chicago Engineering orks Review.” All 
is FREE. Mail coupon today! 


Use this SPECIAL OFFER Coupon 


CHIEF ENGINEER COOK, 
Chicago Engineering Works, Inc., 
Dept. 0333, 

2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 







Send me free your 64-page illustrated book, a 
of Success in ye ; also enter my name 
three-months’ free su ripsio on to your big lectrical 
magazine. This will —y obligate me in any way. 


Name 


IG 56d anctnesd sds drosecssnsdsbeseeendsds ese 
(This coupon only for use of boys 15 years old or more 















Makes people and objects miles away 
Seem close. Brings new plcasures to 
home, farm, camp, travel, sport. 
moon and stars as never before 
New Ferry ‘Wonder’ telescope 
has 5 sections—over 3 ft. long 
Open, 12in,closed. Fully brass 
bound, Powerful lenses. 


GIVEN! 


Yes, Without Extra Cost! 
Handsome leatherette cov. 





Send name and address and Ferry Wwenee 
3eft. Telescope with Carrying Case wi 
come by return mail. 
Sarasin price of $i. 85p 
age tisf: on Gearenseed 
™ money back. Supply ted, order today | 
Ferry & Co., Dept, 1143, Chicago 














Wild | Youngsters | 
ofthe Veldt | 
(Concluded L from page 14) 14) _ ; | 


and branches to get at the leaves or bark. 
Little Mary, however, did not know how to 
break for herself. An elephant when it wishes 
to snap off a low bush takes a hold of it with 
its trunk and pulls. As it pulls it swings its 
front leg across and knocks the bush out of the 
ground. Mary would find a bush that smelt 
tempting. She would finger it speculatively 
very evidently wishing that she knew how to 
get a hold of it. Jim undertook to show her. 
He would curl her tiny trunk around the bush 
and then sweep his hand under it, breaking the 
little plant loose. In no time Mary had caught 











legs and far from strong, but little bushes she 
could and did break. 

One day during the rainy season one of my 
natives who had been out wood gathering came 
|in carrying a tiny little bundle of fur. On 
examination this soft brown bundle resolved 
itself into a tiny bush cat kitten. Its eyes 
were pale blue and not much good to see with 
yet. Its legs were so weak it just swam on the 
floor. We tried to feed it on milk from an eye 
dropper. That was not satisfactory so we 
borrowed a cat which had just had kittens. 
“She mothered the little orphan until it grew 
to the age when it could feed itself. 

This little bush cat was in all ways the most 
perfect pet weeverhad. At the time our oldest 
son was just beginning to toddle around. He 
and the little kitten became the firmest of 
friends. All day long they would play to- 
gether. The kitten would hide in the grass or 
behind a chair and dashing out wrestle with 
the little boy. Under chairs, behind tables, 
up and down the path to the kitchen these two 
played for several weeks. By this time our 
little boy would never part with his playmate. | 
Davy was always hugging it, pulling it around | 
by the tail or carrying it by one foot. Never 
in spite of such rough treatment did the little 
wild kitten scratch or bite. Then one day 
the inevitable happened. The little kitten 
was found dead in Davy’s bed. It had been 
hugged to death while the little boy was asleep. 
But even in its last extremity the kitten did 
not turn on its playmate. Not a scratch nor 
the least sign of a bite marked the skin of the 
sleeping child. 








|Why-I-Subscribed_ | 
Contest | 

Winner Thomas Brasher (Age 14), Abilene, | 
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Texas 














I AM a scout fourteen years of age, and first 

saw Boys’ Lire in the Carnegie Public 
Library. I enjoyed it so much I decided to 
subscribe. I worked in a grocery store and 
soon had $2.00. 

When it comes to real interesting stories, 
there is no boys’ magazine that can beat 
Boys’ Lire. It has a wide variety of stories 
for any boy—mystery, adventure, sea, avia- 
tion, hunting, camping, animal, and school 
life. The dandy illustrations add lots of 
interest to the stories. 

If you are a scout it is of special interest, 
because of the scout news and Dan Beard 
section. It is helpful and arouses new interest 
in Scouting. The joke, puzzle and stamp sec- 
tions are real things for any fellow. 

In all, the boy who wants real reading—the 
best a boy can get, should read Boys’ Lire. 





Rules of the Why-I-Subscribed Contest 
1. BOYS’ LIFE will inn a each month a prize of $5.00 


for the best letter Ry fh he fol ry questions: a. How 
you first heardjof BO tt made you, your 
parents or giver decide to eo he c. Did you earn 


the subscription price yourself, and if so, how? You need 
not have earned your own money, but if you did, tell a. 
d. How would coe ae ee Oy eee 
for BOYS’ L. 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen years of 
age may compete. be leat 

. Descriptions must — or written ly in 

ink on one side of the pa: 

? must apond anal 1,000 words. 
-. 5. The mane, address and age of the author mag ok oe 

his tronp ssenaies _— in the upper 
the page ‘of the mani 


6. Manuscript must be marked “For the Why-I-Subscribed 
.” and must reach us by the first of the second month 
preceding the date of the issue. 
7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judges 
of the letters submitted, and any letter, whether prize winning 





or not, is to be available for publication. 


the trick. She was still a little wobbly on her | 
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COASTING=— 
There’s no fun like it! 


You can sail along with the wind—sweep down 
any hill—and get all the fun out of it. 


For the New Departure coaster brake is 
your safeguard—equal to any emergency. New 
Departure’s wonderful record of reliability ex- 
plains its use by four out of five bicycle riders. 


NEW DEPARTURE MEG. CO., Bristol, Conn. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


THE BRAKE WITH THE MIGHTY-GRIP 
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taxidermist. Learn to mount 
MALS. CAMs HEADS, FISH. ‘onderful fascin- 
All secrets govesien. Easily, quickly 
Decorate home 









Bunte Cough Drops before re- 
tiring stop the cough and enable 
you to sleep. Made of pure cane 
sugar, menthol and horehound. 
The pve ely heals—the hore- 
hound sooth 


H ‘pusiness. of your ig 
Learn from 4 reliable school, 20 years’ 


’ experience. 

FREE! =: Reputitel ook, 
—" Pik dew , of pho- 

mounted specimens. 








MENTHOL: *HOREHOUN D Yours for the as Fis — Write Today. Taxi 
lovers—INVESTIGATE. Get this wonderful TREE 
co UGH BOOK NOW-—no obligations. Bend Coupon Today! | 








pie haa St ded ede fb tank 


DROPS 


BUNTE BROTHERS, CHICAGO 
Makers of World Famous Candies 


























Address a 
BERBERS KR ESETHREH KR Hwee 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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| Want Real Money 
in Your Pocket? , 


Then bea Western Union messenger. You'll 
learn—and earn at the same time. Outdoor 
work. Variety. Chance to develop poise, de- 
pendability, self-reliance. 


You'll become familiar with all kinds of busi- 
ness. Fit yourself fora bigger, better job. Learn 
just what kind of work you'd best like to do. 


Some man, attracted by your evident ability, 











—s 












Here are some 
other things you 
enjoy as a West- 
ern Union Mes- 
senger. 












Bicycles at cost. 


















will then want you. We'll gladly recommend Vacations with 
you. Glad to see you move up. _- 
Free lessons in 
Earn and learn in the Western Union Mes- telegraphy. 
senger Service. Ask the manager of the nearest i» Good pay. 







Western Union office. Athletics. 
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aster than ever 
with one of the 


N/E W 
JOHNSON 
_ -Iwins 
OGE)UTBOARD motoring is at its best when you have a Johnson. 
That's why OFF )UTBOARD motor quickly became the world’s largest out- 


I ce, +board motor manufacturers. 

From the four Johnson motors you and Dad can easily find one to ex- 

actly fit your needs. There is a Light Single for camp and light boat 

use or the Light Twin and Standard Twin (shown above) and the Big 

Twin for racing, speed 27 m. p. h. with proper craft. 

Have your Johnson dealer show you these new model Johnsons and 

all their new features. Also get a folder on the easy payment plan and 

show it to Dad. 

If you don’t know a nearby Johnson Uealer, write to us for complete 

information. 

JOHNSON MOTOR CO., 330 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. 
Export 


Division, 75 West St., New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Canadian Distributor, Peterborough Cance Co., Peterborough, Ont., Can. 


Johnson 
Outboard rin, Motors 











Light Pela. 


Speed 13 h. with 

boat, $140.00. (Right) ew 
Standard Twin, 20m. p.h. 

boat, 










me puted 
$165.00, 
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What Use ts School?» 


(Concluded from page 8) 














His father was a lawyer. Horace 


school. 
asked him to take him into his office and give 
him a job—any sort of a job—office [boy or 
anything else. 

Horace’s father had pretty good sense. He 
went around and had a talk with the principal 


of the school. 

“My boy Horace,” he said, “wants to quit 
school and go to work in my office. I’m willing 
to have him continue his school. In fact, I'd 
prefer to have him go on and at least finish 
high school, even if he doesn’t care to go to 
college. But I don’t want to make him do it; 

|I believe that, in Horace’s case, would be a 
mistake. I’d rather have him feel for himself 
| that it’s worth while to keep on with school. 

What do you think?” 

The principal thought quite a while. He 
put his thumbs together, and then the tips of 
| his fingers, very carefully. Then he said: 








| “We have been having a good deal of trouble 


| with Horace. He is a good boy, but he has 


| come to feel that school isn’t any use. He 
can’t see the reason for it. He’s not getting 
his lessons well because he is not trying. 
Doesn’t care anything about them. 

“Tell you what you might do. 
have what he wants. Take him out of school 
andstarthiminatyouroffice. Andthen .. .” 
He went on and explained his plan. 

Horace was delighted at the chance of 
going to work. For two or three days he had 
a great time, learning the ropes. Acting just 
as Office boy, it was easy enough. Then his 
father explained to him that, as soon as he 
could do the work, he’d be given a chance to 
move on up. That suited Horace. He was 
given a small job of looking up the data in a 
mining case that dealt, in part, with some 
Mexican properties. It looked easy. That 
was because he knew so little about it. At 
the library, he soon found himself in almost 
hopeless trouble. He didn’t know enough 
about the local geography involved to ask the 
right questions, or get the right maps. He 
wasn’t used to using reference books, and soon 
found himself entirely at sea. The library 
attendants tried to help him as much as they 
could, but soon got out of patience when they 
found out how little he knew. 
| “TI don’t know who sent you to look this 
| up,” one of the attendants said finally, losing 
her temper a little, ‘“‘but I don’t mind telling 
you I think he’s a fool. Anybody ought to 
know better than to send an ignorant school- 
boy to look up such a matter.” 

Horace wasn’t an ignorant schoolboy. He 
was quite well posted for his age. But he 
hadn’t gone far enough in acquiring general 
knowledge to fit him for the kind of work his 
father had given him. 

When Horace finally turned in the results 
of his investigation, there was more trouble. 
His father pointed out his mistakes in con- 
struction; he hadn’t known how to organize 
the material properly; some of the information 
he had secured was all wrong—but he hadn’t 
known enough to be able to check back and 
find that out. There were even mistakes in 
spelling and in use of common legal words. 
Horace felt, and rightly, that he’d failed on 
the job completely. 

“TI guess it was a little too hard for you,” 
his father said. ‘‘ You haven’t really had quite 
enough schooling to tackle that sort of work 
just yet. We'll try you on something else.” 

But the next try was no better. It went 
into matters that involved recent American 
history, during the period following the Civil 
War. Not things connected with battles 
or battlefields, or reconstruction, or politics 
that his schoolbooks had touched upon, but 
financial developments and economic situa- 
| tions that he knew nothing about. Horace 

didn’t know enough about the subject even to 
| get started right. It was a repetition of the 
Central American trouble. His results were 
all wrong. As his father finally said, “I’m 
afraid it’s a little over your head, Horace. You 
haven’t got enough general information yet, 
to handle such a subject. It’s too much to 
| ask of anybody, I suppose, who hasn’t got a 
| college education. We'll have to try you on 
| something else.” 

| And so it went. Horace didn’t know that 
his father, in accordance with the principal’s 
| suggestion, was definitely picking out tasks 
| that would emphasize the need for definite 
' knowledge, general but important, in one sub- 
ject after another. But it didn’t take Horace 
long to realize that the quickest way to get 
what he wanted would be to do a little more 
studying. 
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Let Horace - 


“Look here, Dad,” he said, after his fifth 
or sixth fiasco, “‘I believe I could get some of 
this stuff quicker if I went back to school 
and got Mr. Millican to help me out. Per- 
haps a couple of -weeks would be enough. 
Then I could come back.” Mr. Millican was 
the principal. 

It was a good idea. But Horace found he 
couldn’t get what he wanted in any two 
weeks. With a brand new idea of how much 
knowledge was worth and how it could be 
used, he found he kept on wanting “just a 
little more.” It was so much easier to get it 
at school, where all his teachers were simply 
trying to give him that very thing, than in 
the world outside, where everyone already 
had his own work to do, without bothering to 
help a boy get additional knowledge that he 
ought already to have secured for himself. 
Horace went on through high school, and 
through college, too. To-day he’s ’way ahead 
of many of his early companions, who were 
less fortunate in having the reasons for getting 
an education brought home to them while 
they were still in school. 

Most boys, I suppose, are interested when 
they first go to school. For a while it’s all 
new and strange and exciting. Likely they 
want to learn to read, too. But they’re so 
little that they soon forget that early interest 
and excitement, and by the time they are 
well along in the grades, school is apt to seem 
pretty much like mere drudgery, with the only 
high points coming at recess or play time, or 
when they do well and get high marks. That’s 
the time when most fellows drop out; think 
of it, not one in six ever gets beyond the 
Eighth Grade, and more than half never even 
get that far! The general information they’re 
getting, and the chance to use it, are still too 
far apart for them to see the connection—just 
as was the case with Horace. 

Some fellows get safely past that wanting- 
to-drop-out period by using some of the 
knowledge they have already acquired, and 
finding themselves better off because of having 
it. It’s a good idea. 

You'll find, if you can make the knowledge 
that you get in school work for you, that school, 
will suddenly become a very different thing. 
For instance, if you start to build a tool shed, 
you’ve got to use all kinds of arithmetic in 
figuring out your cost, how much lumber you 
need, how many board feet there are in it, 
and so on. You may have to write letters in 
ordering what you want, and your ability to 
write-and spell suddenly becomes just as im- 
portant as your arithmetic. General knowl- 
edge, you'll find, suddenly becomes amazingly 
important. 

If you happen to be studying French, get 
hold of some interesting French story-book, 
and try to read it yourself, to make use of 
what you have learned at school. Or try to 
talk with some Frenchman in his own language, 
just for the fun of it. If you are studying 
Latin, or Greek, notice every time you come 
to a word that seems to have a Greek or Latin 
root, and see how much your knowledge of 
those dead languages helps in understanding 
our own living language. 

One of the fascinating things about scouting 
is that it not only gives you new knowledge, it 
gives you knowledge that you can use, and 
gives you a chance to use it. 

But whether or not you find out how to use 
your school knowledge as you go along, you’re 
lucky if you get a chance to realize how much 
it’s going to mean to you later on. Then 
you'll keep on with school, and make better 
use of it while you have the chance, instead of 
wanting to quit. 

Just where the turning point comes for 
most fellows, I don’t know. Somewhere in 
high school, I reckon. Instead of school being 
mere drudgery, it begins to mean something 
more than it did—they begin to get the con- 
nection between general information, between 
an education, and success in life. Then they 
want to go on, if they have the chance or 
can make it for themselves, and take in 
college, too. That will give them still more 
general information, still more education, 
still more of a background, still more knowl- 
edge, still more of an equipment for succeeding 
in life. All the time, through the last year of 
high school and the years of college, the value 
of knowledge becomes more obvious, and 
desire for it greater. Some fellows even go too 
far in the desire for more knowledge, after 
they get to college, and take on more than 
they use, so that they just turn ito book- 
worms. - But they’re the exceptions. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 










No. 674. Boy Scout 


Official Service Shoe. 
son last. 


« The Signal of Quality » 


—Excelsior Boy Scout Shoes 


Head erect, chest thrown out, 
arms extended, and feet—in 
Excelsior Shoes. Firmly set, 
with your toes wiggling for 
action. You know Excelsior 
shoes must be good because 
they are made under the 
direction of your own organi- wisn 
zation. The “makin’s” suit *: 
Dad and please Mother. If FREE 
your shoe store doesn’t sell 

them, we’ll tell you who does. Write to-day 
for your copy of this little book and read 
the thrilling tales of America’s famous 
pioneer scouts. 


THE EXCELSIOR SHOE COMPANY 


Authorized Manufacturer of Official Boy Scout 
and Seascout Shoes . 


Department C, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, U. S. A. 
















Hasen _ Kae Cate, 
outfielder, Pittsburgh 
‘Pirates’. His Louts- 
ville Slugger won the 1925 
World’sSeries .Exactmodet 
used by Cer cee. 
other great sluggers, are sold 
your local Loussville Slugger? 


Baseb 

Greatest Hitters 

Tell You Which Bat 
e 


To C 


= by chance have baseball’s greatest 
hitters for nearly fifty years used 
Louisville Slugger Bats. The uniform 
quality and experienced workmanship 
that is part of every Louisville Slugger 
is their day-in and day-out insurance of 
dependable batting power. 

For the bat that most major and minor 
leaguers use—not one “‘like’’ it—tell your 
dealer you want a Louisville Slugger. 
The facsimile signature of the player 
burnt in the barrel end, and the familiar 
Louisville Slugger oval trademark, identify 
the genuine. Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Incor- ‘ 
porated, 440 Finzer St., Louisville, Ky. 


**Famous Sluggers of 1926"" 
This is thetitle of a large, new. 












‘ofusely illustrated eball 
ke, just completed. Your copy \ HILLERICHSBRADSBYC® 
sent free on request. se Y _—— m 





LOUISVILLE 


SLUGGER BATS 


1927 





Remember that knowledge makes life more 
interesting, and begin at school. Remember 
that without it you’ll never amount to any- 
thing. Try and find out how much use it 
can be to you, and how valuable school is, 
right now. If you can’t see that for your- 
self, or feel it for yourself, take my word 
for it, or the word of your father or teacher 
or scoutmaster or anyone else who already 
knows more than you do and can see it, and 
keep on with school until you can realize 


it for yourself—then, if you get to making|_ 


the most of your school opportunities, sc 
that you really begin to enjoy getting more 
knowledge and making it work for you, 
you'll have the fun all of a sudden of hearing 
somebody say: 

“Say, that guy’s no fool! Believe me, he’s 
got brains!” 
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A Day With the | 
Boone Scouts 
(Concluded from page 26) | 














From the river bank, outside of the Covington 
pier, was a famous place for catching channel 
cats. Channel cats are not pussy cats, they 
are lively, bluish-colored catfish, which, like 
trout, love to sport in swift water. 

Leaving the banks of the Licking River, 
when the excitement was over, the boys 
wended their way down the Ohio to a point 
about at the foot of Garrard Street, Covington. 
There, stretched along the levee, in three 
long parallel lines, they discovered several 
regiments of soldiers. I do not know what 
they were there for, but they were all resting 
with their knapsacks on the ground behind 
them, serving as back rests, and with their 
guns stacked in front of them. The way they 
stacked guns was to take three guns with 
the bayonets fixed and by a trick of interlacing 
the bayonets, locking them, so that the three 
guns would stand forming a tripod. 

But it was not the guns nor the soldiers that 
interested the boys, because guns and soldiers 
they saw every day, and all day long, but, 
moored to the shore was a large river steam- 
boat snorting and breathing hot steam and 
smoke, and from the steamboat ran a “gang- 
plank”; that is, a gangway about five fect 
wide, with a fence on each side of it; up this 
gangway some soldiers were driving wild-eyed 
and long-horned steers. 

When one of the animals balked and refused 
to go aboard the snorting steamboat and face 
the red fires glowing under the boilers, the 
soldiers would take hold of the tail of the steer 
and wind it round and round, which they 
called “twisting its tail.” This usually pro- 
duced so much pain that the animal was glad 
to go aboard the boat to escape its tormentors, 
but just as the boys had seated themselves 
among the soldiers to watch the loading of the 
cattle, one big steer declined to board the 
steamboat in spite of the cruel twisting of its 
tail, and suddenly wheeled around and faced 
its tormentors. 

Every man who was in the path of the en- 
raged animal scrambled to one side as quickly 
as his hands and feet allowed him to move. 
The steer knocked over the stacked muskets 
and went right through the three regiments 
and, with tail still held aloft, charged up 
Garrard Street and disappeared. Gee, but 
it was exciting! 

There were 3,000 men who had stood in line 
of battle over and over again, without flinching, 
while their comrades dropped by their sides 
from the withering fire of the enemy, but not 
one of them attempted to stand the withering 
fire in the eye of that long-horned steer! 
Neither did they seem to be at all ashamed of 
running away. 

The boys’ delight can be imagined when 
they observed that “Red” and the “river 
rats” were also in front of the steer. My, 
how those “river rats” did run! They went 
over the fences on the adjoining property as if 
they had wings, and left the steer an un- 
obstructed pathway up Garrard Street, which 
was deserted. Monkey Sholes and Sandy 
Bar, and the rest of the Boone Scouts, followed 
on a dead run in the steer’s wake, but they 
could not keep within sight of the animal; it 
was too swift for them, and besides that the 
boys’ wind gave out and forced them to sit 
panting on the curb to rest while the long- 
horned steer tore on its way. To this day 
the boys do not know what became of it, but 
a shrewd guess would be that some soldier 
with a loaded gun in his hand finished the steer 
and he and his mates carved the beef up for the 
mess; for be it known those soldiers were never 
averse to having fresh meat added to their 
rations of the salt pork and hardtack. 
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“You don't need 
musical talent to 
learn to play this 


Sax”... ays 
Milfon Sills 


“With the new Lyon & Healy simplified saxo- 
phone persons like myself—without any special 


musical talent— - P 
can learn to play Serta AL, 


quickly and easily’’ 














youve always wanted to play some kind of musical 
instrument. Now you can profit from Milton Sills’ dis- 
covery and learn to play the most popular instrument of 
all—a saxophone! Here is your chance to win good times, 
new friends, extra spending money for yourself. If you can 
whistle a tune you can play this new Lyon & Healy Sax. 


azing Beauty of Tone! 

You learn quickly because we have simplified the finger- 
ing, made it easy for you to play, easy to produce full, rich 
tones. That’s why amateur musicians like Sills prefer the 
new Lyon & Healy. Leading professional players in famous 
orchestras are delighted with its accurate adjustment, im- 

rovements in action for hair-trigger finger work, exactness 
in pitch and resonant and mellow tones. Completely made in 
Lyon & Healy’s own factories and guaranteed by this, the 
most famous music house in the world, 
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Free Trial 

of six-day, Free Trial, 
Offer. Teaches you to play tunes with- 
out learning written music. Not 
obtainable anywhere else. Free, 
with a Lyon & Healy Sax. 


LYON & HEALY, Inc. 
273 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago Division 


Easy Payments! 


Learn how easy it is to purchase one of these professional 
instruments on ourspecial time-payment plan, 

they pay for theirs out of extra pocket — - 
money earned by playing as they pay. 


FREE Instructions 
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Who is Responsible? 


—The One Big Danger of 
Camp Life 

Consider the importance of safe 

sewage disposal and its effect on your 

ppc] boys’ health in camp. 

Make sure your boys return in 
better health. oe hey J boys 
to dangers of typhoid and other in- 
fectious have no right to 
take them away from safeguarded 
homes and communities. 

Why use primitive methods of sewage disposal 
when it’s possible to have a safe, simple and economi- 
cal system wherever your camp is located—with or 
without water supply. 

Two Modern San-Equip Systems—Septic Tanks 
for water toilets, Chemical systems without any 
water connections. 

Both are guaranteed. Tell us about Piso camp 
service needed and let us mail free plan sheets. 


CHEMICAL TOILET CORPORATION 
871 Free St., Syracuse, N. Y. 










Model 
Aeroplanes 


Mcst interesting thing you ever did- 
Develops mechanical ability; teache® 


Build and Fly 









at the left. Order right now 
¥ and we will include our 48- 
Get of 8. $1.50 postpaid.) page catalog free. 
Catalogue of Model Aeroplane Parts and” Supplies—Se postpaid 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 
408 1/2 West Broadway NEW YORK 


Ask Your Dealer for IDEAL Model Aeropl 
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ities its methods and results. 

Lewis instructors former stammerers long expe- 
rienced in re-educational work, Both Resident and 
correction of stammering and stuttering guaranteed. 


Don’ —p handicapped. Stammering is 
outs Maar wee Spee ckuss and soteas 
depend on freedom of speech. 

Write today for catalog. Learn how easily stammering 
is corrected. a 
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Yet some people act as if 
health were painful. They dodge 
everything that keeps them 
healthy. They act as if they 
wanted to be sick. 


As a matter of fact, it’s not 
hard to stay well. And that 
zippy sense of pep that comes 
only when you’re really healthy 
—that’s something worth while. 








* You find them everywhere—the handy candy cough drops 


It’s no fun to be sick! 


Little things, easy things, 
can safeguard health. Smith 
Brothers’ cough drops, for in- 
stance. They protect yourthroat 
against coughs and colds. They 
taste like candy. Isn’t it a good 
idea to slip a box in your pocket 
when going outdoors? 


Two kinds: S-Bs (licorice) 
or Menthol (orange box) 


5c 


“The cheapest health insurance in the world” 


SMITH BROT 


THE CANDY COUGH DROP 








hoot The Best Gun 


New BENJAMIN is the finest air rifle ever made. 
Ra, all others amazing - shoots 
havd ond ar It’s the ori 


es your dealer’s, or 


sent postpaid. Write! 
NEW BENJAMIN irs 


“The Shooter's Art” at 








-Do Wonderful Chemical 
Trick 










and Experiments 
. Junior/ 


Make ink, dye cloth, test water and 
- Puzzle serous friends with magic 
write secret letters 
witht tovisibie ink; ‘Pom brown, blue 
and black yt m =. ose of 
water; make magi ng paper. 
You can do these 4 ay —- 
etunts with this wonde 
fit. Get yours now. 
once and we will irctude the new 
1927 “Boy aS, 
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Motor Boats 
pant oy 00 
ing or engine. 16 to 26 ft. long. 
CATALOG FREE— SAVE MONEY— ORDER BY MAIL 


Please state the kind of boatyou areinterestedin (22) 
————_—> TWO LARGE FACTORIES << 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 





3 Ann St. 103 Elm St. 
*pEsHTIGO Writeto .) ORTLAND 
WISCONSIN NEW YORK 








Get a Plumb 


for 
Safety 







Scouts know that axe 
handles will shrink, be- 
cause they are made of 
wood. And, of course, 
shrinkage loosens the axe 
head—makes it dangerous. 

But the Plumb Official 
Axe has a wedge which 
overcomes this. When 
your Plumb handle loosens 
you just turn the screw and 
it is tight as new again, It 
is by safe! 

A keen edge, a toughened 
head, and a tight handle 

-..@ Plumb gives you 
all of these. 

At hardware stores or 
official outfitters. 


FAYETTE R. a 2 Inc., 
Philadelphia, U.S.A 


PLUMB] 


povete ure 


files Sedges Axes 
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could only grip the hand of his friendly rival. 

“Good old Dazzy!” said Lance. ‘‘ You’ve 
figured in this victory, too!” 

Dazzy shook his head disparagingly, and 
smiled. 

“But I’m going to figure in the cclebration,” 
he informed. “I’m going to Mayfield on the 
Cow Barn Special with you!” 

In Mayfield the news arrived by radio and 
by telegraph. For a time the inhabitants left 
in the town dared not believe the glad tidings, 
but finally, as no contradiction of the final 
score came in, the townspeople hilariously 
touched a blazing torch to the great pile of 
waste material which had been collected and 
flames leaped joyously into the air, lighting 
the countryside for miles around. 

Editor Houston, the glow of the fire coming 
through his office window, sat feverishly bang- 
ing out a headline descriptive of the Giants’ 
triumph. He paused a moment to scan a 
sheet he had torn from the typewriter roller. 


GIANTS WIN STATE NET CHAM- 
PIONSHIP AND ADMIRATION OF 
ALL BASKETBALLDOM 


State Fair Grounds, March 20 

Before more than 17,000 crazed spec- 
tators in the Coliseum here tonight, the 
Mayfield Giants won the high school 
basket ball kingship of the state in the 
final game of the greatest tournament of 
its kind ever held in the world, by syste- 
matically rising to supreme heights in 
overcoming a tremendous first-half lead 
and triumphing over the Grayling Champs 
in a brilliantly played contest which was 
not decided until the last possible second, 


32-31. 


“There! I guess that’s knocking out a wow 
of a lead for a person who wasn’t even at the 
tournament!” exclaimed Editor Houston 
to himself. “But who couldn’t rave about a 
piece of news like that? Hey, Bill, run this 
opening paragraph in ten-point blackface, will 
you. And use the biggest handset you’ve got 
on the main heading!” 

This done, Houston bent to his typewriter 
once more and began dashing out an article 
under the heading. ‘‘Nothing’s Too Good For 
Our Giants!” 

No words can picture the scene in Mayfield 
as the Cow Barn Special arrived. There were 
red lights sputtering, automobiles honking, 
drums beating, bells clanging, sirens shrieking, 
firecrackers popping, guns banging, whistles 
tooting and all manner of ingeniously con- 
trived sounds operating full blast. What a 
glorious home-coming it was, even though the 
reception consisted mostly of noise! 

Led by the Elton band, playing “Hail, Hail, 
the Gang’s All Here!” and “Mayfield Will 
Shine To-night!” the great crowd of celebrators 
augmented by hundreds from all over Jennings 
County who had flocked to Mayfield upon 
receipt of the news, marched to the high 
school campus where the mammoth bonfire 
was still being fed by hundreds of willing 
hands. 

There, brief talks were made and more 
cheers were given for the Giants. Dazzy 
Veach, discovered to be cheering as loudly 
for Mayfield as though he were an actual 
resident, was called upon for a speech. 

“T really haven’t much to say,” responded 
Dazzy, ‘‘except that I wouldn’t have missed 
this for the best farm in Jennings County, and 
I’m every bit as happy over Mayfield’s victory 
as you are. By the way, you folks might be 
interested to know that Elton has really joined 
with Mayfield. On the train, coming up here 
Lance and I arranged to’ room together next 
year at State College!” 

Well, the cheer that greeted this must have 
been heard in Grayling! 

“It’s going to be hard, losing Lance,” spoke 
Principal Tucker. “And losing the other 
boys who’ve made up this wonderful team. 
But the rest of you Faithful Seventeeners who 
have other years to serve Mayfield mustn’t 
let this marvelous spirit die out. You must 
keep it alive in honor of those who have 
carried it to the highest crest!” 

The Faithful Seventeeners formed a circle, 
solemnly joining hands and pledged that the 
spirit would be carried on! 

And then the crowd mercifully permitted 
their beloved Giants to be hurried home to 
that which appealed to them at present more 
than anything else in the world—their beds. 

THE END 
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BOYS’ LIFE 
PRICES ARE LOWER 


on the famous KENNEBEC paddling canoes. 
Now is the time to buy. Graceful, fast, 
seaworthy because of extra wide “tumble 
home” feature. Popular everywhere. Hun- 
dreds of pleased users. 
CATALOG shows 15 
models, including Maine 
Guide, Esquimaux Kyak 
and others. Catalog Free. 
THE KENNEBEC 
CANOE Co. 
Dept. A-31 
Waterville, Maine 













| Age 14 to 16. Make money 
BOYS bY after school hours—Write today 
Pears, inte” OUIFID FREE 


FREE: This aeroplane FREE 





SAILME 
AEROPLAN Also circular with loads of other 
things sent free, just send 8 cents 
So. stamps to cover postage to 
[<>) NORMAN SUPPLY CO. 
Box'll7, Station W New York City. 





FREE CATALOG 














Out March 15. Will show over 30 items 
of footwear, apparel and other specialties 
for the fisherman and the motor camper. 
20 pages with photos 


L. L. BEAN 
1604 Main Street Freeport, Maine 














Real Premiums 


For Boys 


bp can easily get this Plumb Scout 
Axeand many other worth while Pre- 
miums, some of which are listed below. 


Remington Scout Knife 
Eveready Flashlight for Scouts 
Eastman Kodak 
Daisy Air Rifle 
Spalding Baseball Glove 
Spalding Football 
Ball Bearing Roller Skates 
Wrist Watch 
Rexcraft Scout Bugle 


Here’s How 
In One Afternoon 


You can easily earn these wonderful 
Premiums by spending an afternoon 
after school handling Grecian Products. 
And remember every Premium is the 
best obtainable. 


Ask Your Scout Master 
or Father 


Which of the above it is most necessary to have 
and send the attached coupon today and be the 
first in your troop or neighborhood to secure 
one of these valuable Premiums. 


THE GRECIAN CO.. Dept. BL-2 
Garnet and Indi Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me full particulars as to how I 
can secure one of the above Premiums. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
ASK...ANY...RADIO. . ENGINEER 





The *Mountie”’ 
isn’t lonely 
any more 


C(Q)HEN the supply ship 
steams south on the 
last outpost of northern civil- 
ization in September, not to 
return until the followingJuly, 
loneliness will never again be- 
set the lives of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police 
who patrol that vast, wild 
area. 

Radio is now brightening 

e long winter nights with 
music, special programs, mes 
sages and ed from their 


“home fo 


-And in the receiving sets 
of the “Mounties” is the best 
equipment obtainable. The 
batteries they use must be 
dependable. They must serve 
until new supplies are 
brought in a year later. 


Ask Any Radio Engineer 


Burcess BATTERY 


Company 


Generat Sazes Orrice: Cu1caco 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


a | 
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A ‘Bird House 
Made With a 


Scout Hnife | 
: __ connie Pome page 30) I 

















after the experience with the other pieces, but 
the round door seemed difficult. It needed 
to be near the top, for the birds were in the 
habit of going down from the entrance to 
their nests. The first thing was to locate the 
center. The middle point of the board was 
found by the method used before, and the 
point of a nail made a mark at the correct 
distance below the top edge. A splinter was 
found that would bend without breaking. It 
formed a crude compass that could be rotated 
when held firmly in the fingers with one leg at 
the center of the circle and the other at the 
circumference. A little mud on the leg that 
described the circle made a ring that was 
marked more permanently with the point of 
the knife blade. 

The cutting out of the circle was made easier 
by a sharp-pointed awl that is one of the 
implements in a scout knife. By bearing down 
on this and twisting it, a hole was drilled in 
the soft wood in a few seconds. Similar holes 
were drilled all around the circle and increased 
in size by turning the board over and drilling 
from the otherside. The blade of the knife then 
cut easily from one hole to the next, the holes 
having been made as close together as possible, 
and the door was finished in a few minutes. | 

To provide a doorstep, a hole was punched 
an inch below the door and a perch was 
whittled out with one pointed end that was 
driven tightly into the hole. 

Cutting out the top was a simple matter. 
It was made large enough to cover the house 
and project over the door. It seemed wise to 
leave it so that it could be removed to clean 
the house, yet it needed to be held firmly in 
place. The requirements were met by making 
a cleat and fastening it to the back piece just 
far enough above the top edges of the side 
pieces so that the end of the top piece would fit 
under itjsnugly, and another cleat for the under 
side of the roof that would fit against the top 
of the front piece to keep the roof from sliding. 

Putting the house together was a more 
delicate job than it seemed. The nails from 
the box were too large. Small nails, brads or 
screws would be better. One of the pieces 
split, but a pair of cleats made it stronger than 
before. Incidentally, a hammer is much better 
than a stone for'driving nails, even when the awl 
on a scout knife 'makes holes to start them in. 

When the house was finished, Robinson 
Crusoe had nothing on me! It might not bear 
close inspection from the men who write the 
books that make constructive work so much 
easier and more certain, but it was a real bird 
house. A coat of light blue paint made it a 
thing of beauty. 

The day after it was fastened to a big lilac 
bush, a downy woodpecker, attracted by a 
piece of suet, came and inspected it. It must 
have suited her because she returned later 
with her red-headed husband. 





| Hook-Up of the | 
| Short-Wave | 


| Transmitter 
| Described on page 38 
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For Dress. School and Church 






HERMAN HERMAN 
SEA SCOUT SEA SCOUT 
Dress Oxford 







Sizes up to 6.$5.00 


Dress Shi 
Sizes up to 6. °$5.00 
Sizes over 6. .$5.75 


Sizes over 6. .$5.75 






Dress up with the NEW Official 
Sea Scout Shoes 


The distinction and pleasure felt by thousands 
of Boy Scouts from wearing the Herman 
Official Boy Scout Shoe, were such that the 
Boy Scouts of America commissioned us to 
make the new Official Sea Scout Shoe for 


dress, school and church occasions. 
These shoes are thorobreds—and look it. 


They are modeled after the Navy Officer’s 
Dress Shoe—the ‘‘kippiest,’’ smartest, dress- 
iest piece of footwear you ever saw. These 
manly shoes, in every particular, are like the 
Herman Official Scout Dress and Dress Ox- 
ford Shoes, except that they are made in black 
leather only. Ask your dealer for Herman 
Official Sea Scout Shoes; insist on Herman’s; 
and send for our booklet ‘‘On Being Prepared.”’ 


JOSEPH M. HERMAN SHOE CoO. 




























ITERMAN Git Scout Shoe 
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LePage’s End Table, 
See LePage’s ‘* Boys’ 
Work Shop Book,” 
page 17. 








LePage’s Weather Vane. See 
LePage’s “‘ Boys’ Work Shop 
, Book,"’ page 10. 





LePage’s Hanging Book \~ 
Shelf. See LePage's 
‘Boys’ Work Shop Book,”’ 
page 15. 


See how easy it is to make 
these interesting articles 
LePage’s New ‘Boys’ Work Shop Book” will show you how 


HIS remarkable new 28-page book, pub- Other Features of Book 
Tiished last fall, fully illustrated with photo- ‘iia dee ete Fad ee 
graphs and drawings, gives complete directions you how to make strong joints with your old mend- 
that any boy can org hed — Rack, ng friend, LePage’s Glue; also how to make and 
Coat Hangers, Towel Rack, Bac est, Spin- 
ning Top, Boy Scout Weather Vane, Tool decorate finished articles. Last section of book 
Cabinet, Taboret, Book Trough, Hanging shows how to make interesting and entertaining 
Book Shelves, Foot Stool and End Table. cardboard toys. 

Each is surprisingly easy to make. Just follow Send 10 cents for this NEW 
the dimension drawings and simple printed LePage’ s Boys’ Work Shop Book 
directions given in the book. You can be sure Try this interest new way of making gifts and 
that each article is thoroughly practical. toys. be surprised and pleased at the nice 
They were prepated for us by Mr. William things © nn can make. Just 
W. Klenke, Instructor in Woodworking, Cen- — your name pt address on 
tral Commercial and Manual Training High  th¢ coupon below, tear the 
School, Newark, New a —- Klenke is with 10 ute ia coin or etampe, 
an authority on this subject, and is used to copy 'age’s new Boys 
showing the boys how to make such articles. eT Bay a par Suoptaiat be paid, 
He has made it very simple and easy for you— Address: LePage’s Craft I Leag 
lots of fun with worthwhile results. Dept. SS-s5, Gloucester, Mass. 

stasape) in payment for LePage’s new] Boys’ Work Shop 


MAIL L THIS COUPON | NN 
E AGE’ S| Please send a copy to: 
[E GLUE 1 ree Hae Bob Any? 
Bottles,Tubes,Cans SR age sg ee. 


use LePage’ 's Gesso—better than putty for filling 
in cracks; makes your craftsmanship better; helps 





LePace’s 's Crart LEAGug, 
Dept. SS-s, Gloucester, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find 10 cents (coin or 
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Take at 


time to wo 

Franklin 
fellow. 
a short cut 





BE 


Every up and coming fellow is 
spare money these days. Don’t let 
ahead of you. 
to be one of those who will benefit 
hours and play time. 
head for the mailbox. 
the jingle of your commissions! 


wants through his own efforts. 


Get your share! 
oe soon be feeling the joy that goes vie 


Meet Up With. 
A Real “Live Wire,” 


Fellows! 


ip from a chap who gets everything he 
He puts his spare 
rk. Result: Cash on hand always. 


Schroeck of Buffalo is just a reg’lar 


He’s wise enough to use BOYS’ LIFE as 


to the things he wants. He goes to 


work with a sample copy of BOYS’ LIFE and in 
short order earns enough to buy all. 


A LIVE WIRE IN 1927 


doing something that brings him 
the fellows on your block get a step 


Be determined—make up your mind that you are going| 











by keeping on the go between i 


Grab your pen, fill in the coupon, 





John B. Gardner, BOYS’ LIFE, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 





Please tell me how to earn big money every month through BOYS’ LIFE 











PACKET DE LUXE 3200 Sir postaily ean. 


celled, no unused New Europe, pt to apt - or my 

50% discount Lg eaten service with free = remiums. 

This rare offer of stamps that beautify a collection by 
adding value rather than color, limited. Act quick. 


CHARLES WORCESTER, 25 Woodruff Ave., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
15 DIFFERENT TRIANGLE STAMPS ONLY 35c 


or 500 all diff. stamps and 15 Triangles for only 55c 
or 1000 all diff. stamps and 15 Triangles for only $1.00 
to all approval applicants. Supply limited. Lists Free. 
VICTORIA STAMP CO. 

London, Ont., Canada 





Dept. 2 


FOREIGN STAMPS ON APPROVAL 


siehahetionsy mounted for beginners and medium coi- 
lectors at 70% discount from Scott's catalogue. 


O. A. QUESNEL 
Kalispell, Montana 





Box 764 





STAMP ALBUM FREE) 


Spaces for 1,200 stamps with purchase of 100 different 
unused stam =e for 25ce. Confederate States $1 Bill Free 
with 100 different foreign stamps for 10c. 


C. NAGLE, 1101 Marion, Reading, Pa. 
THE TEN CENT STAMP BACKFIELD 





Q. B. 50 different Portugal Colonies. 

R. H. 50 different French Colonies b-e¢sospeceeesne 10 
Bes le, P GGED WLGMORD &. cccecccseccessucs .10 
F. B. 200 different World................. oaecaue 
LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. B, Gl Id Pa. 


JAYHAWK MIXTURE 
1000 Stamps, all postally os 25c. 


Mostly foreign, some U 
JAYHAWK STAMP COMPANY 
110 West 6th Street Topeka, 


BARGAIN SETS 
tabeien, 1902-3, 10 var. Cat. $2. y: .@ i) 00 net. 
Ny 1921-23, 18 var. Cs. $1. 50 net. 
Epirus "1914, 15 var. Cat. $ ise .65 net. 

Send for my 60% approvals 


EDWIN L. FOX, 19211 Dorothy Street, Rocky River, Ohio 
PACKET 


FREE containing 100 


mixed foreign stamps to approval applicants. Please 

enclose 2c stamp for postage. 

UNIVERSAL ‘STAMP co. 
Highland Park 








45 Davison, Michigan 


is ¥ o UNUD. COLOSTALS F R E E 
TS 


50 DIFFE ERENT UNU 





Nicer, inel. Guadeloupe, eon Madagascar, 
> Omened. As Seneca Dictoriale. 


cents postage (stamps 
tissue & TOWNSEND, Londen Rd. Liverpool, ENGLAND 





FPREE-FINE | ZOOLOGICAL PACKET 
Containing ae of Tigers, Oxen, Ant Geter, 


"tyre Bird, Camel, “etc. "2c to cover cost of 
pegiade, Sad pet So sop our Daruate cooreral chaste, 60% dingeent 
net. yo ni 
remit in unused stamps; coins refused. 


LIGHTBOWN’S Osborne Rd. Southsea, England 








A BIG BARGAIN 


a triangle, airmai., animal, etc from F ume, tvia, Ubangi, 
and if you ask for Faquenee and give a ref; il add 500 





‘ 350 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


from Azores Bosnia, Nyassa, Sudan, Malay, Dutch Indies, 
Tunis and other foreign — will be sent to ap- 





h in, all | Proval a plcante sendi 
binges. 2 a See {BP DIFFERENT STAMPS 10 CENTS. 
D. Bryant, Jr., 339 Maple Ave., Danville, Ky. | C- M. EVANS, P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 
HIGH GRADE STAMPS ONLY STAMPS PREs 
on our 1, 2, 3 and 4c Approval Sheets; 20,000 varieties. | 101 different, including Hong-Kong e2c. Fine 
Our enormous stock has stamps for everyone at all prices. | approvals to adults giving bank, dealer or 2. refer- 
Write now for a selection, giving your Scoutmaster’s | ences. Lists Free. Stamps Boug! 


name and address as reference. Yes, we give premiums, 
and you'll wonder how we do it, but—no refs. no stamps. 
ACME STAMP CO., P. O. Box 672, Medford, Ore. 
FR E E to applicants for Universal Ap- 
proval. Postage 2c. 
BADGER STAMP CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Album xe hold 1152 stamps, FREE 
rr sheets sent 


STAMPS 
Miami Stamp Company, Toledo, Ohio 





100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 





VARIETIES 
ALL sage 
e 2c; 1000 hinges 15¢; 


with each ode 


200 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


25 Portuguese Col., 25 French Col., 25 British Col., 125 

from other countries, only 20c to approval applicants. 
NOEMUS STAMP CO. 

312 East 23d St. New York, N. Y. 





PAYN STAMP. "CO. 
“45 Grand Vista Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 


410 different choice selected foreign stamps 
Dozens_of unusued and hard to get. Catalogs very 
highly. Keep the ones you want at Only One Cent Each. 


References pl > 
EARL M. HUGHES, 313 Chicago St., PEORIA, ILL. 


100 "Stames) FREE 
to copteanty for Popular Net Approvals, postage 2c. 


RISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
826  , Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


DANZIG STAMPS FREE 
A splendid set from this interesting cuantey tenether with 
catalogue. Also large illustrated album list and bargain 
prices on thousands of sets and packets. All free for 2c 


postage. 
MIDLAND STAMP CO., TORONTO, CANADA 














FRENCH COLONIES FREE 
Bretey set of French Colony Stamps showing African 
ungles, Native Chief, Tigers and Forest Scenery, ya 
sine our illustrated album Price List. big stamp 
catalog of — different sets and packets. Send 2c for 
return pos 
EMPIRE STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada 


500 STAMPS 17c! 


Including Maps, Animals, Birds, Rulers, Boats, and 
Scenes in foreign lands, to approval applicants only. 
Plenty U.S. 1c up, 1000 Hinges 1o0c, 3000—25c. 

B. ELMER, 15 School Street, Boston Mass. 





‘belong in the same class. 
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PHIL came racing up the stairs to Bob’s 


room. ‘Open, in the name of the law,” he 
called at the door. 

“Enter, and I defy you,” 
replied. 

Bob was found at work on a sheet of paper 
with ink, pen and ruler. “Trying to make 
some of those tarnation pages you were shout- 
ing about,” he explained. 

“Well, now, that’s really intelligent; more 
than I could have hoped for from you,” said 
Phil. “I’ve been feeling so awfully sorry for 
you that I ruled up a few pages and I’ve 
brought ’em around as a present hoping to get 
you properly started.” 

From the pocket of his overcoat which he 
had hung on a hook by the closet door he drew 
out a roll of paper which he handed to his 
friend. “They are for recent issues of different 
countries—made so you can add them to your 
album just where they belong. While I was 
working on them I became more than ever con- 
vinced I had the solution of this problem of 
caring for new stamps. One has the choice of 
what will be included in a collection and that’s 
a subject on which there are endless ideas— 
almost as many as there are collectors. In 
looking over the catalogue I find notes like 
this.” Phil opened his book and turned to 
Turkey. ‘‘ Now here’s a list of fifty-two stamps 
supposed to be issued in 1910 and underneath 
the bunch is this: ‘Nos. 869 to 920 inclusive 
are entirely speculative. They were never 
placed in use.” But are they stamps? When 
is a stamp a stamp? A bit of printed paper 
issued by a government for franking a letter or 
packing is still only a bit of paper till it has 
completed its mission of carrying said letter or 
package. These fifty-two so-called stamps are 
in the same class with ‘essays,—proofs. It 
often occurs in preparing an issue that proofs 
of the engraving are made in a number of colors 
before a selection is made. Sometimes designs 
are carried as far as the printing and are then 
discarded. Are these stamps too? Prepared 
but not issued applies to them also. Ceylon’s 
first, official set for 1869 was ‘never placed in 
use.’ Fiume has two sets that very nearly 
The surcharges in 
this case were on the 1923 issue and brought 
out just at the time of the annexation to Italy 
in 1924. I’ve left those out of my album. 
Memel lists three columns of ‘commemora- 
tives’ and this comment appears at the end: 
‘We regard these stamps as trash, issued with- 
out excuse or reason except to make money.’ 
That ought to be enough to keep anyone off. 
You’d think it would—if you didn’t know 
stamp collectors—some stamp collectors.” 

There was an interruption as steps were 
heard on the stairs and Harry entered. 

Bob cried, “You missed it, old boy. Phil’s 
been making a speech and I was the whole 
audience. He’s good, though—almost brought 
tears to my eyes.” 

The gist of Phil’s remarks were explained 
and Harry’s enthusiasm was at once enlisted. 

“‘Let’s see the new pages you made up,” he 
asked. They were handed to him and his eye 
was at once caught with the new German 
“portrait gallery” set. Phil had taken a lot of 
trouble with the arrangement. Plenty of space 
had been allowed so that there was room under 
each stamp for the name and a slight bio- 
graphical outline. Under the 3 pfennig, bistre 
brown, and the 25 pfennig, blue, was carefully 
lettered, “(Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, born 
1749, poet, dramatist, philosopher, author of 
‘Faust,’ died 1832.” Then followed the 5 
pfennig, blue green, “Johann Christopher 
Friedrich von Schiller, born 1759, dramatist 
poet, historian, wrote ‘William Tell,’ died 
1805;” 10 pfennig, carmine, “Frederick II, of 
Prussia, born 1712, abolished torture, sup- 
ported religious liberty, also ruled over Silesia, 
fought in Seven Years’ War, died 1786”; 1 
pfennig, vermillion, “Tmmanuel Kant, phit. 
osopher, born 1724, began life as doctor, held 
chair of logic and metaphysics at Konigsberg, 
died 1804”; 20 pfennig, myrtle green, ‘‘ Lud- 
wig van Beethoven, born 1770, greatest musical 
composer, studied violin when five years of age, 
died 1827”; 30 pfennig, olive green, ‘‘Gotthold 
Ephriam Lessing, born 1729, dramatist, critic, 


a laughing voice 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 








HOW ABOUT A NEW 
STAMP ALBUM? 


A new edition (1927) of the famous International 
Junior Album is just off the presses, bigger than 
ever, for it includes late 1926 stamps, and now 
has more than 21,000 stamp spaces, as well as 
thousands of illustrations. is is just the album 
you want .:. the most popular album ever 
made. Send us your order now. 
No.1. Attractive blue cover, red back and 
GOGMOED 6 occ cece seiscens swe 00 
No. 2. Bound in cloth, gilt lettering. ..... 
Forwarding extra, weight 6 lbs. 





POPULAR SCOTT SEALD PACKETS 
Every stamp guaranteed genuine or money back. 
No foreign ae -cards, revenues or reprints. 

No. 68, 100 diff., from 50 diff. countries, 25c; 
No. 8, 1,000 diff., general coll., $1.00; No. 3, 2,000 
diff., general coll., $4.00; No. 152, 100. diff., 
Europe, 10c; No. 146, 200 diff., Austria, 25c; No. 
178, 100 diff., Hungary, 10c; No. 202, 50 diff., Wur- 
temburg, 25c; No. 67, 100 diff., French Cols., 40c. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 
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ene. 10c_ for Marvel 
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$$$ Outfit—only 12c! Fine 

ee agen yt set German 

pre-war) value 

forty million dollars (interesting). perforation A. 
mme. scale; small album; airmail set; scarce stamp from 
smallest republic on earth; newspaper set; packet good 
stamps from Travancore, Johore, Dutch Indies, x 
Entire outfit for 12¢c to approval applicants! 
pocket stock book, value 25c, with every order!) 


ANCHER STAMP CO. 
150 Clerk Street Jersey City, N. J. 


com FANTASTIC SCENERY een 


with pitch- 
ile fie tattle ae) 


fork); Barbadves (chariot fad fying b 
Egypt Gopiax.and ma YT ee te via o"toade ola — breaking <haie? j 


ep oh a of Victory): hale tshting” Arab) and sand others To appro- 





ne + PEAK AK “STAMP. CO.. “Box 215, “Colorado Springs, Cole. 
ong po tige Ne dln fo ~iy- fines a tri- 





$1.15 Costa Rica Set—FREE! 
Send 12c. for the famous Lakeview Packet of 105,different 
stamps from Peete Tiateqpovine, French Sudan, Dutch 
ae, peed Greece (dying soldier), * Kouang- 

Tcheou, I —~y Newfoundland, St. Pierre-Miquelon, ete. 
We will include a genuine set of stz beautiful old Costa 
Rican stamps (1903-11) cataloguing $1.15, tree, with your 
request for our approvals and illustrated lists. Act today. 

LAKEVIEW STAMP COMPANY 





Box 106, Station F, Toledo, Ohio 
FREE: veawey Unused H err er different, 
stamps—all uni ‘—from far-off 


countries, which would cost $1.00 if purchased from 
sporeval sheets. Included are: Albania, a 
— , Chad, Dahomey, Cuba, Latvia, Nyassa, Giraffe, 


ete. 
This fine ay A absolutely free to new approval Ew 
eants enclosing 4c postage: Big lists also free—W 


today. 
FENWAY STAMP CO., 161 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


LIBERIA SNAKE TRIANGLE 


(which alone sells for 7c net} 
And two’other triangles, inclu 
scarce Nyassa triangle, are among 
the ———- in our packet 
of 53 different genuine Cc 
foreign stamps for 5c. Also 
some good approvals. 
CROWDER STAMP CO., Waverly, Baltimore, Md. 


COMPLETE OUTF IT 10c 











ALI FOR llustrated Alb 
50Different Forel gn Stamps 
10c Pack of Stam inges 
A eee meen — 
0 collect 





STRATED PRICE- LIST T FREE 


to ogee LUSTRATED Hin 
W. W. Betts, Clearfield, Penna. 





BORNEO (Rhino), LIBERIA, MALAY, and 
105 ng pen mand Ry GES 


. including Commemora- 10c 
tives, Special issues, ete. 
FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. “L,” St. Louis, Me, 


$§fQ@°O for 2 3 


A choice assortment of 500 all different stamps 
anteed to —- over $10.00 offered to approval ap 
~ a dy for only 25c. 

EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. B, MILFORD, CONN. CONN. 


STAMPS 105 China, pt, Ete., Stamp Dic 
Spupene, Se, Sena hints ote tel ea 
ns, 2c. mp jum, over 
with th da names of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 
lac. 45c., re 35, 
jus. id catalog 
toe 


i wocatsige of siampe, ge/‘reeivone ‘St, ‘Dont. Mh 
. remo: 
3 eee aeee facturers. Boston, Mase 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 


unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 


report any unsatisfactory service. 





FIFTEEN CENT SETS Azores 10 diff., Crete 8 
diff., Guadeloupe 10 diff., Hejaz 3 diff., Ireland 10 
diff., Jamaica 15 diff., Montenegro 10 diff., Venezuela 
20 diff., Palestine 10 diff. Reunion 10 diff., Tunis 15 diff. 
PACKETS. Send for price lists of 5c, 10c, 15c and 
30c sets. 100 var. 8c, 500 var. 25c, 1,000 var. $3.10, 
3,000 var. $9.00, 5,000 var. $20.00. 

U. S. or FOREIGN Stamps on approval at 50% dis- 
count contain many unusual stamps. 

U. S. and FOREIGN want lists filled from a stock of 
40,000 varieties for those sending satisfactory references. 


OLD COLONY STAMP COMPANY 
333 Washington Street e° eo. « ton, Mass. 


ARABS! BANDITS!! HEAD-HUNTERS!!! 
Egypt. (sphinx); Malay (tiger); Tunis (arab); Turkey 
(sacred mosque); Belgium (battle between angel and “‘old 
horns’’); Congo (head-hunter)—All these mysterious and 
remarkable stamps contained in our Famous Phantom 
Packet! 55 fine varieties (to approval applicants only) 
for eight cents. Nothing like it, order at once! 

PACIFIC STAMP CO., Box 138, Helena, Montana 
Extra! Send us, with your order for the Phantom Packet at 8c, the 
names of three of your friends who collect stamps: and we will give 

‘ou, free charge, a scarce of 11 dif. Albania~- bandit land. 
Supply limited, write immediately! 


Mystic’s “Queer Country” Packet 
Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands: 
orth i 








San Marino Hyderabad Ni Borneo 
Antioquia Iceland Nyassa Trini Tobago 
Congo Jhind St. Thomas 

ros Kenya Uganda Port. Guinea U Volta 

* Islands Si allis Futuna 
Gwalior Monaco Sierra Leone Zanzibar 


Get this wonderful packet of ‘‘freak countries’’ and make your 
frlend: ony Regs! Price only 10¢ to approval applicants!! 
Ls 5 
MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY (Dept.5) Camden, New York 
BOY SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 
stamps with (prewar) value over 40 million 
dollars (great curiosity); 1 fine stamp from smallest republic 
on earth; 1 airplane set; 1 triangle stamp; packet 25 diff. 
Hungary, cat. 50c; 1 perf. gauge; and last but not least, a 
pocket stock book in whioh to keep your be ey The 
bess outfit itpaid for only 8 cents to applicants for my 
famous Quick Service Approvals. Big Price List 4c extra. 
D. M. WARD 605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 
ARC approvals sent on request. 100 different 
stamps FREE. Bavaria, 100 diff, 25c; 
Hungary, 200 diff. 25c; Poland, 100 diff. 25c; Saar, 25 
diff 25c; Tunis, 20 diff. 25c. 
SPECIAL, all of above for only one dollar. 


ARCO STAMP COMPANY 
1807 Avenue K Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TRIANGLES 


10 different TRIANGLE STAMPS for 10 cents 
to new applicants for approvals. 

PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. 
161 Massachusetts Ave. Boston, Mass. 














FREE— different be bi-colored Persia 1909, 1 

chahi, 26 chahi, cat. 37c., to approval ap- 
plicants sending references and 2c. postage. Dime packets: 
10 Azores, 5 rmuda, 28 Canada, 15 Chile, 8 Mada- 
gascar, 8 Panama, All six for 50c. 


James J. Fox, 254 Sharpsville Ave., Sharon, Penna. 
BIG FREE OFFER 


Large illustrated list of good stamps and sets at bargain 
prices; also fine packet 47 different stamps from Came- 
roons, scarce Costa Rica (cat. 30c), Niger Coast, etc.— 
ali absolutely free. Enclose 4c for postage, etc. 

SHAW STAMP CO., Bear River, Nova Scotia, Canada 


All different. Postage 2c. 
100 Large album 15c. List 

St F. of Pi nn at Ic 
each. 50 percent approv- 

amps ree als sent wath each order. 

B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO, O. 











! Packet of 108 stamps including Tchad, 

oys Dutch Indies, etc. 5c to approval ap- 

* plicants. If you will write at once we 

will include a stamp albu-n. perforation gauge and 
a big list of bargains without extra charge. 

HILL STAMP CO., Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 


a 100 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brasil, Cubs, 
AN NW Mexico, etc., and album............---. 
BLOM 1000 mixed'40e. | 50 dif. U, S 25e. 1000 C 


10c. Fine album for 3500 stamps 75¢. 
List free. I buy collections. Approval sheets with every order, 


C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO, 


70%, DISCOUNT {,cmse 











greatest drama, ‘Minna von Barnheim,’ died 
1787”; 40 pfennig, deep violet, ‘Gottfried 
Wilhelm Leibnitz, born 1646, mathematician, 
philosopher, invented calculating machine, 
wrote on many subjects, died 1716”’; 50 pfen- 
nig, brown, “‘Karl Bach, born 1714, musician, 
one of the world’s greatest composers, wrote 
mainly for the clavier, died 1778”; 80 pfennig, 
chocolate, “Albrecht Diirer, born 1471, painter, 
engraver, began as goldsmith, rendered many 
religious subjects, died 1528.’ 

“T have the set to fill that page,’ Bob 
announced. “They are good-looking stamps 
but artistically do not compare with the 
Austrian musician’s set of 1922, after which 
they seem to have been copied.” 

“The new French colonials will give you 
plenty to do,” Harry remarked. ‘The latest 
issues have twenty-three varieties—nearly 
enough to fill a page and values up to twenty 
francs. The designs are like recent colonials of 
this nation, bright, two colored, with native 
scenes. The changing value of the franc has 
brought out many surcharges and new denomi- 
nations. Now that it has become stabilized 
perhaps these current sets will continue for 
a while.” 

“Let’s be statistical,’ said Bob. “If there 
are about sixteen hundred new issues a year 
and the average page of an album holds thirty 
stamps how many pages shall we have to rule 
up to keep even with new issues?” 

Harry grabbed a pencil and paper and 
announced, “Fifty-three and a fraction.” 

“Wrong!” Bob cried. 

“What’s wrong with it?” - 

“T was thinking the stamps will not be 
arranged thirty to a page—that sometimes only 
one or two may be added to the already partly 
filled page or one just being started. Your set 
of twenty-three French colonies is much longer 
than the average. We’ll open the catalogue at 
random. There were for 1925 four new issues 
from Curacao; Cyprus, five; Cyrenica, eight; 
Czechoslovakia, twenty-three, but not all to be 
arranged on one page as some were postal, 
some semi-postal, others newspaper and air- 
post; Dahomey, ten; Danzig, four. A fair 
average would be about six stamps to the page 
—about two hundred and twenty sheets to be 
brought up to date each year—say -four 
a week.” 

“T can stand that,” said Phil. ‘This week 
I made up sheets for the new Italian Fascisti 
Militia stamps, four values in two colors; 
40+20, 60+30, 1.25+60 centimes and 5 lira + 
2.50 lira and the designs show the Chateau St. 
Angelo, the Claudian Aqueduct, the Capitol and 
Forum, and the Porta del Popolo, all pleasing 
and well executed. I have added two new dues 
for Morocco, a one franc, brown on fawn, and 
a two franc, purple, same design as 1917; for 
France a seventy-five centime, magenta, and 
a ninety centime, brown red, and:a twenty 
groszy, dull red, of the recent sailing-ship type 
for Poland.” 


@ 











sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 

discount from standard catalogue prices. 
Reference required—Boy shi ficient 
J. EMORY RENOLL, 


Scout bership 
Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 

Premium of 50 different, stunning stamps, ‘ 

pocket stamp book, perforation gauge, mm. 

= scale, ruler; good stamp from Kenya & 

Uganda —-T land!). Gold Coast, 


T O P Penda, all for 6 cents applicants for 
Tip-Top Approvais. 
TIP-TOP STAMP CO., Colorado Springs, Colorado 








70 Different Foreign Stamps from \ including Africa, Asia, Au- 
70 Different Foreign Countries tralia, Europe, West Indies 
andourpamphlet, which tells you “‘How to make your collecti 
camps ope é y = yeh BIG BARGAI 
een City Stamp n mpany, 
Room 35. 604 Race St., Cincinnati, oO. 


One_ beautiful Italian stamp 
BOYS! FREE! ! ! ! cat.15¢. Also lists of bargains 
free. Write for my 50% discount approvals. The best to 
behad. Any country you want or just ask for the gen- 
eral approvals. Send 25c for the Nicaraguan set. at. 
$1.00 for applicants for approvals. WRITE AT ONCE. 


VICTORY STAMP CO., 200 South Sth Ave., La Grange, Illinois 


5 DIFF. NOTGELD-GERMAN CURRENCY 
10 DIFF. MOZAMBIQUE CO. OBSOLETE 


Send me your name and address with Ten Cents and 
& request for my junior approvals and I will send you 
both the above. 


F. J. JOHNSON, Box 3019, Bridgeport, Conn. 





Ag 














SURPRISE PACKET of STAMPS 

catal 25 cents or over to ap- 

prov: ageenns sen 2c postage 

and stat whether inner or ad- 

vanced collector. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. THE DeKALB STAMP CO., 33 Franklin St., 
Garrett, Ind. 


1927 





(Concluded from page 20) | 








By this time Young had to come out of 
the theatre and when he did Kingaard was 
waiting at the stage door beside the mana- 
ger’s wife. She took her place beside the 
boy swimmer and Kingaard slipped in by 
her. She quietly stepped away and the 
two boys were walking side by side. The 
stalwart policemen were now busy driving 
away other reporters. 

In the first minute Kingaard learned 
that Young was a Boy Scout. The rest 
was easy. The center of a crowd that 
could not get close enough to hear them, 
they talked eagerly, just as any two boys 
would. At the hotel they worked a quick 
disappearance act and, hidden under a 
stairway, they chatted for half an hour 
while a reception committee of a hundred 
prominent men waited, while baffled news- 
paper reporters and a puzzled police guard 
sought Young everywhere. 

Kingaard is sixteen years old, belongs to 
Troop 49, Los Angeles. and joined the Boy 
Scout #Press 'Association in November, 
1925. He is the author of the INTER- 
VIEW WITH A LIVE LION that ap- 
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CLE: 


You can find the answer to 
this question and a great deal 
of other interesting information 
in the official Boy Scout calen- 
i) dar for 1928 made up by Brown 
& Bigelow with the guidance 
and approval of the executive council of the Boy Scouts of America. 


It is a record calendar full of facts and data that every Boy Scout should 
have available. It carries a beautiful picture especially done for this calen- 
dar by L. W. Hitchcok, and this picture illustrates one of the laws of Boy 
Scouting. It is a picture that every scout will want to frame and keep. It is 
also available in large jumbo hanger size (22 x 46) and other popular sizes. 


You no doubt know of a business man in YOUR town who would like to 
distribute this calendar. Have him fill in the coupon below, sign your name, 
and we'll see that he gets a chance to inspect samples. 


BROWN & BIGELOW 


Remembrance Advertising 


Quality Park St. Paul, Minnesota 


BROWN & BIGELOW 
Quality Park, St. Paul, Minn. 


I am interested in seeing samples of the Boy Scout Calendars together with details of a constructive 
advertising plan in connection with the Calendars. No obligation. 


Line of business. . . 


Address.... .. 


Sent 


REG 655.63 


Name of Scout or Scout Executive 




















peared in these pages some time ago. 





BE PREPARED to enter the next 


REXCRAFT PRIZE BUGLING CONTEST 


Rexcratt 


OFFICIAL BUGLE 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


which may be held in your district. To qualify you MUST own a 
REXCRAFT OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT BUGLE. 














Many honors come to a CHAMPION BUGLER. 


Learn to blow a bugle! It’s easy with a REXCRAFT. Just think—only five notes 
to learn. Most boys can learn at least four in one hour, and sound many bugle calls real 
well after two weeks’ practice. 


It’s 


worth while to be able to blow a bugle. So easy to EARN a MERIT BADGE 


with a REXCRAFT OFFICIAL and become a leader in your troop. Besides, most 
important of all, it will DEVELOP YOUR LUNGS. You need healthy lungs to be a 


winner in any game, and in life, too. All champions must have HEALTHY, 


WELL- 


DEVELOPED LUNGS. 

From coast to coast, there are thousands of Scouts, and thousands of boys who are 
not Scouts, who now own a REXCRAFT OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT BUGLE, the bugle 
with the name and the official seal engraved on the side of the horn. The official seal is 
their guarantee that they bought a superior, perfect bugle at a bargain price of ONLY 


.00. 
Insist on a REXCRAFT OFFICIAL at ‘your dealer’s, packed with an instruction 
book in a sealed carton. 
On sale at music, sporting goods and oor eee COUPON = =—=<<-—-— 
Scout Outfitter stores, or get a money | REXCRAFT, Inc. Dept. 327 
order, fill out this coupon and mail [| 57A Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. : 
to us. i Please send me Rexcraft Official Bugle with in- 
struction booklet. Enclosed find $5.00. 
| . 
REXCRAFT, I ne. p Names... cceeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeees CS et 
57A Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. f BEEBE ncn asc crccccomeerecee sees eeense : 
! 8 eer Leo OP eee ee MGs iW is od 








When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


paces ee ees*. 
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Insects, Kings of Cannibals 





Two Army Ants during adrive. The individual in the foreground 
has just killed a moth 


E READ occasionally of an intrepid explorer 

who, upon returning from the wild and woolly 

jungles, thrills us with his tales and pictures of 

savage cannibals. We wonder at his courage 

and shudder at the thought of great earthen pots steaming 
with the stewey concoctions of the savages’ victims! 

It is grewsome indeed, and difficult to imagine any land 

where more frightful conditions might exist, yet, for all this, 





Young Dragon Flies are aquatic and ravenous cannibals 


there is a land very close at hand, where the greed of the 
cannibal is the common rule of existence. So frequent are the 
feasts of its denizens that we think little or nothing of it but 
in this land, the country of insects, we would hear were we 
small enough, an endless grinding of one creature’s jaws upon 
the flesh‘of its nearest neighbor and witness a ceaseless warring 
of the strong upon the weak. In this greatest of cannibal 
countries there is the most merciless spirit of might above 
right. Insects put the cannibals of our world most thoroughly 
to shame! 

Robber flies, like great hawks to smaller insects, infest the 
foliage of their forests. They swoop upon their helpless 
victims at every opportunity. Robber flies do not miss their 
prey and they lurk about flowers and fruit where unsuspecting 
creatures are sure to go. Eaglelike they will sometimes perch 
upon a dead twig and there 
with an unobstructed view 
await theirvictims. They are 
cruel and fearless creatures,re- 
specting no one in their world 
and becoming more ravenous 
as time goes on through their 
daily drinks of blood. Once 
pierced by the deadly beak 
of a robber fly, the captured 
one never moves again from 
the lair of the cannibal. 


N? CREATURES of the 


earth are more ferocious 











“Robber Flies, like great hawks to smaller insects, infest the 
foliage of their forests.” This one is sucking the juices of a 
horsefly 








The Golden Digger, our greatest 

wasp in the East, murders ci- 

cadas with a deadly sting, as 
shown here 


(Left) Another Robber 

Fly practicing cannibal- 

ism upon a _ weaker 
brother 








cannibals than the army ants 
of South America. They surge through the jungles in great 
seething masses, maddened to the point of fury by some 
strange instinct that leads then forward during their 
merciless drives, like warriors intoxicated by success. 
They. attack instantly any creature that ventures amongst 
them, sinking their stinging jaws into the victim’s flesh 
and tearing the smaller ones to bits. Insects are sought out 
in particular, drawn and quartered on the spot and the 
still quivering fragments sent to the rear for future feasts. 
The energy and ferocity with which these ants go about their 
business is astounding, and one marvels at the size of the 
victims that are sometimes subdued and butchered. 

Wasps are great hunters and slayers of other insects. A 
large number of species provision their nests with various 
inhabitants of the insect world. The victims are not always 


killed outright, but rather paralyzed by the insertion 
of the sting in the proper nerve centers. By this 
method, the victim is rendered helpless, but its flesh 
keeps fresh for its intended purpose. 

Insects that have been so paralyzed are not eaten 
by the wasps themselves, but by their offspring. 
One of our hunting wasps stores its nest with several 
meadow grasshoppers. These are packed into a 
crack between shingles on the side of a house and 
wedged in with strips of dead grass made into wads. 
When the nest hole is full of grasshoppers, the wasp 
lays a single egg upon one of them. This gives forth 
a white grub in two days, which is the young wasp. 
It is a ravenous cannibal that wiggles about on a 
legless body among its paralyzed but living victims. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


By Paul Griswold Howes 


Curator of Natural History, Bruce Memorial Museum, 
Greenwich, Conn. 


sting 


It eats them alive and grows rapidly to a large grub. Now it 
spins a cocoon and a couple of weeks later issues into the 
world as a huntress wasp, like its parent. 

Our greatest wasp, the Golden digger, is a huge orange and 
black species that digs its nest in sandy places. When Te 
nest is finished, it seeks out and murders cicadas, which are 
stuffed into gloomy cells in the ground for its young to feed 
upon. In summer one often hears the agonized grating sounds 





Rove Beetles are among the most bloodthirsty of insect cannibals. 
They will even attack ground worms ~ 


that issue from the ill-fated cicadas as these giant cannibals 
send their poison-soaked lances into their bodies among the 
tree tops. 


Rae beetles are among the most bloodthirsty of insect 
cannibals. They lie concealed under decaying matter that 
is likely to act as lure to other creatures and from;their hiding 
places spring out upon their favorites. They will attack most 
anything that is palatable and I have seen them make a 
sanguine attack upon a ground worm of considerable size. 
They tear the captured one to bits, eathing practically ali of 
it, and appear to have insatiable appetites. 

Dragon flies are also among the greediest of insects as 
regards the taste for living flesh. They are highly carnivorous 
at all stages of their existence and tireless in their search 
for food. 

In the young stage dragon flies are wingless and aquatic. 
They possess huge mouthlike processes and are very active. 
They hunt and kill all kinds of other water insects and also 








An Army Ant (right) selecting a tasty morsel from a thoroughly shredded 


victim 


March 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


New Hig’ 
Fine Tons Viol 
q Be ren Pe Banjo, Cornet, 
anjo Ukulele, uiter or Mandolin: 
— F chelen, We will give you with: 
Lo yh 
study me’ 
method d is so simple and 
their favorite instrument in a very short time. Not 
required—just @ little practice every day and before you it 
you will be able to play ‘*. % ~. ‘CAL’* music on aight. 
Most pupils learn to play by note with the first four lessons. Rem: 
ber the instrument is spe wae without extra e. Wegive it to ‘you 
when you ceed _ a full c of — io for it va = 
A fewc aday for less lessons is your only expense and y: 
Ove — §, to play by oar ove. 


this wonderful offer and how yon i t an instru. 

ment rst lesgonx for inspection and trial. ebifeation if you 

are not satisfied with instrument and lessons. 

CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL “or music Inc, 
1632 North Halsted Street, Dept. 284, Chicago, Illinois 













NEW Illustrated Catalog of Sur- J 
plusArmy Goods lists many things 
you need for ingot,” Cota, ec 
Ten Be Shirts, 
B on Mavermneie, ete,. 
at bargain phy Send 4c stamps 
today for copy. Established 1868. 
Army & Navy Supply Co. 
Dept. 201, Box 1835, Richmond, Virginia 








Eels, Mink t Moskrats ete. with 
my New, Folding, Galvanized 


Catch | h STEEL WIRE TRAPS. 
They catch them like a nd catches flies. Big money 
makers for anny | ‘or 








® ° HOW orroe CHICKS 
rN WUUA AND CARE FOR 

Gives EE Making Secrets of Poul O 

ing. Tells how to hatch, care for and fe Me 
until fully grown. Gives plan of, | Poultry and § 
se see fee fe 

tn mon . or 
Ww. Ml LLER CO., Box 22, Rockford, tll. 

















Mow 
MAKE BIG Seer ©, Suply Stock Stock 


Belefan f 


32-page lliastrated too 


Sirs ra Sees 
| raise skonk. min! , fox ot Scenes all for Gans Address 








You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on stammering 

stuttering. ‘‘Ite Cause and Cure."’ = tells he Low { 

cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
7441 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. 111 St., ” Indianapelis 


CLASS PINS no RINGS 
Cane 









Save money on Class Rings and Pins. a 
tory prices. Pins from 35 cents up. Sam 
furnished from illustrated folder. Write 1 
folder to-day, giving name of school. 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 

North Attleboro, Mass. 


Camps- Information 


Free catalogs on Summer Camps including: Ex 
Coaching in Swimming, Baseball, Track, Horseback a. 
. Bean out-door athlete. State age, expense 
. Apply American Schools Association, Box L. 
Times Bidg., N.¥.C. 1204 Stevens Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse ond bees aa ony and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING taught thor- 
oughly. Oldest, largest school. 
Endorsed by Telegraph 


46 Bruce Avenue 








is Radio, and Kg I ioe free. 
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boat's neraRee eo eae Ee toe Vamsorales, § 





Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine, showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 

ERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 


YUCCA FIREMAKING SET 


Yueca is the best wood for firemaking sets. Set includes 
drill socket, bow, leather 4,1 prairie tinder, two drills 
and two fireboards. Each set oroughly tested and a fire 
prod tpaid. Price list Free. 


APACHE YUCCA SHOP Box 54, Roswell, N. M. 
LEATHER 


f Jeno! CRAFT SPECIALTIES, CRAFT WORK 


MATERIALS ous to assemble for PROJECTS in Plaited 
Laced. Thong, Stamped, Carved and. Tooled ¢ LEATHER. 40 
cents for Hasibock aa Instructions and list of Supplies 


LESTER GRISWOLD. 623 Park Terrace. Colorado Sorings, Col- 


Print Your Own 


Cards, Stationery, Circulars, Paper, etc. 











money. Print for others, bi; ig, roe Compleat 


outfits $8.85. Job press $11. 9. All 


easy, rules sent. Write for catalog a bane 
ote. THE K KELSEY CO., P-71, Moriden, Conn. 


Sect Profitable on. 
64 BREEDS ‘x sean seeteet 


b.- —~ ti ices. 
wis. ones andi ~— —"; ow gt 


Valuable > f00-page book and catalog 
R. F. Neubert Co., Box 900, Mankato, Minn. 


For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire pits. 

For the Home Or School Roo 

Dialogs, 

oe p= — t. and 
ackface Plays, re ee Drills. 


ow to st Make - u Catalogue FREE. 
T. S. DENI SON & CO. Tees So. Wabash, Dept. 1 ’ cHrcagé 


1927 




















tadpoles or small fishes. Later on, when these 
nymphs crawl out of the water and give place 
to the winged adult dragon flies, they become 
true insect hawks with habits much like those 
of the robber flies. They are great killers of flies 
and mosquitoes and, being supplied with very 
large eyes, find their capture a simple matter. 

Spiders are not insects, although they are 
popularly supposed to belong to the same order. 
They are, however, so intimately associated 
with insects in their lives that a few words 
about them here will not be out of place. 

Spiders are preyed upon by insects to a 
considerable extent as in the case of our com- 
mon mud wasps that store their nests with 
hundreds of small spiders. On the other hand, 
as we all know, insects form almost the sole 
food of spiders. 

Insects meet their deaths in millions in 
spider webs. They cannot seem to cope 
successfully with the spider’s method of 
attack. Large numbers of others are captured 
by crab-spiders that lurk in the depths of 
flowers, their long legs set in trap-like fashion. 
Bees of considerable proportions are so cap- 
tured and sucked dry by these cunning crea- 
tures, when they visit the flowers in search of 


:| pollen and nectar. 


Spiders are often true cannibals in that they 
eat each other with great relish. Male 
spiders are often eaten by their larger mates 
as soon as mating is over. In fact it is very 
often the fate of the courting male to be so 
created as soon as his attraction for the robust 
lady spider wanes. Mother spiders frequently 
feed upon their broods of children while in the 
egg cocoons that one sees suspended in weeds or 
in window corners, the stronger youngsters eat 





the weaker ones until it is time for them to 
take up their lives outside the cocoons! 

We might go on and on with stories of 
insect cannibals but space will not permit, 
suffice to repeat that it is unnecessary to go 
far away to study the most bloodthirsty race 
of cannibals that the world has to offer. 








| “Heep | Going and | 
' Never Stop” 
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alone. There’s never a minute of rest. I’d 
like to be quiet for awhile and get away from 
this fuss.” 

“T was a scout in a Toronto troop,” he later 
told me, “and ‘once a scout, always a scout.’ 
I keep in touch with scout activities and when 
I can settle down in a new home, with Mother, 
I want to get into scout leadership wor 

The life of this boy, just a few days ago a 
poor youth, is now a round of fetes. Fabulous 
sums await him. Men of affairs await upon 
him. And this is the reward of clean living 
and sincere devotion to every tenet of the 
Scout law. 





It’s lots more fun at the swimmin’ hole 
when Beanie brings his *‘Old Town’’ 


An “Otp Town CANoe” at the 
swimming hole not only adds a lot 
more fun to the joy of swimming, 
but it’s mighty useful. For instance, 
the man in the canoe can act as ref- 
eree in a closely contested swimming 
match. He can stay a little way out 
from the diving board and give 
pointers on the “jack-knife” and the 
“swan.” And when a chilly breeze 
blows up, what better way to get 
warm than to paddle briskly around 
the lake? 


“Old Towns” are ideal for camp- 
ing trips and picnic parties too. They 
are light and steady and wonderfully 
easy to handle. Built along snappy, 
speedy lines—patterned after actual 
Indian models. Low in price too. 
$58.00 up. From dealer or factory. 

Free illustrated catalog gives 
prices and complete information 
about sailing canoes, square stern 
canoes for outboard motors, dinghies, 
etc. Write Otp Town Canoz Co., 
793 Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 


Vd Town Canoes” 








CAMP VEGA 
Charleston Lake, Ontario, Can- 
ada. A Boys’ Paradise 
A select Private Camp, 
owned and directed by a 
Scoutmaster. Three Eagle 
Scouts were members of 
our 1926 - 
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pon ens 
arvelous 

canoe trips, exeolient fish- 

ing, riding under British 

—* officer, archery, 3 


nents. sail boat, 

of councilors that bo! sboys ya like. Send for beau- 
tital y illustrated booklet 

420 Burns Street WILLIAM C. HAZEL Forest Hills, L. L, N. Y. 
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How to organize 








Parades, etc., with 
your drum corps! 
Write for FREE 32- 
page book that tells 
you how easy it is. 


a drum corps 
al 


Make your scouts a big 


factor at Conventions, 
j 





Ludwig & Ludwig 
1611 N. Lincoln St. Chicago, IL 








Self Rescue 

















INS SHALLOW water navigation the Western 
world can teach the Chinese little. They 
have by centuries of practice simplified the 
methods of use of their many rivers. In this 
relation there is told an amusing story. 

It happened on a tributary of the Yangtze, 
a broad and shallow and treacherous stream, 
that an American came upon a new genus of 
junk, the self-rescuer. There are many kinds 
of junks in China, from the huge, lumbering 
sea-junk, which looks like a galleon of other 
days, to the wasp-waisted river-junk which sails 
the great canal. But to the Occidental, fa- 
miliar with things Chinese, this was a new one. 

It was a double junk, a junk which could be 
split in two. Midships it was only chained to- 
gether in a primitive way, and by releasing 
certain bolts it could be divided into halves, the 
stern floating one way and the stem another. 

Coming down-stream it often happens that 
a heavy junk “piles up” on some sand-bar, 
and defies all efforts to float it off again, and 
for the reason that here the water may be 
counted ininches. Then it is only necessary to 
unchain the after half, sail it away, and unload 
it, float it alongside the forward half again, 
and unload from one into the other until the 
first half, much lightened, can be pushed off. 
Then they are rechained, and the journey 
resumed. The junkmen, squatting on their 
haunches, explained to the American that this 
was really a very dry country, and not a water 
country at all, and that to navigate where 
there is seldom more than fifteen or twenty 
inches of water needs special measures. 
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car merely served to quicken his speed. That 
cry was repeated again and again and as Ted 
gained the shadow of the building an answering 
bellow came from within the house. 

“Joe!” he cried, not pausing in his headlong 
flight. The bag seemed to weigh a ton and 
already he was breathing heavily. ‘Where are 
you?” 
~ Murphy appeared swiftly out of the shadows 
and as they came together Ted dropped the 
suit-case on the toboggan and laying hold of 
the rope, ran on with scarcely a pause. 

“T’ve got the money,” he panted. “Hustle! 

Rounding the corner of the house and swerv- 
ing to the left, they plunged onto a wide sweep 
of glistening unbroken snow. To the left the 
dark pines fell away in gradual curve. Ahead, 
not fifty feet distant, a sharply definite, slightly 
curving line indicated the margin of the 
precipice. It was as if they stood on the top 
of the world bathed in moonlight, perfect 
targets for the bandits whose crunching, swiftly 
approaching footfalls beat horribly upon their 
ears. 

“This way,” gasped Baxter, whirling the 
toboggan to the left. ° 

For a score of yards they ran on panting 
toward a point where pines and precipice 
seemed almost to merge. Ted was counting 
on their being able to dash around the margin 
of that tangled forest, shoot on the toboggan 
across a narrow, open slope beyond and gain 
the shelter of a second wooded refuge before 
their pursuers came into view. Suddenly to 
his dismay he was jerked toa halt by a barbed- 
wire fence effectively barring the way, which 
he had quite forgotten. 

Suddenly the chill stillness was shattered 
by the crack of a revolver and just above 
their heads a severed, ice-covered twig, fell, 
tinkling, close beside them. 

“Get on,” snapped Baxter, dexterously 
swinging the toboggan to the edge of the drop. 

“Oh, Ted!” gasped Murphy. ‘We can’t 
make that. We'll b———” 

“‘What’s going to happen if we stay here?” 
shot back the elder scout. “I’d rather be ruined 
by a rock or stump than killed with bullets 
and give those beasts their way. Get on!” 

Without another word Murphy flung him- 
self on the forepart of the toboggan lying over 
the precious suit-case. As Baxter dropped 
upon the rear a second bullet whizzed above 
his head. With a frantic shove of one foot he 
sent the toboggan over the verge and caught his 
breath as one falling into a bottomless abyss. 

In that moment it seemed as if they had 
dropped into another world—a world of 
dazzling snow and ice and chilly, gleaming 
moonlight which drew sparkles from the frost 
crystals and showed up only too distinctly the 
great bowlders and deadly stumps of trees 
which littered the precipitous descent. Baxter 
instantly forgot the outlaws, forgot the curdling 
experience they had so lately passed through, 
forgot for a moment even their 
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he realized that they were rapidly nearing the 
road which followed the base of the hill. 
Beyond that lay the single-gauge railroad 
track, but separating the two was a three- 
strand wire fence. 

Ted’s heart leaped into his throat. “Duck, 
Joe—duck!” he cried hoarsely. “The fence!” 

He saw Murphy drop his head and with a 
final, supreme muscular effort he strove to 
turn the toboggan into the road, though all the 
time he knew he could not make it. The glare 
from the headlights of an approaching motor- 
car struck him in the eyes an instant before he 
flung himself downward across Murphy’s legs 
and sent a lightning thrill of grim satisfaction 
through him. Some one was coming and so, 
whatever happened, the bandits hadn’t a 
chance now of recovering their booty. 

Like a winged creature the toboggan whizzed 
down that last short drop, swerved diagonally 
across the icy road and struck a fence post with 
a force which splintered it to kindling and sent 
Baxter flying through the air. The boy’s last 
thought before he dropped into the black abyss 
of complete oblivion was of vague yet poignant 
regret for Murphy who, being in the front, 
must have borne the brunt of this catas- 
trophe. 

By some strange trick of fate, however, 
Joe Murphy emerged from the wreck prac- 
tically unscathed. Not until afterward did he 
realize that the heavy suit-case packed with 
bills acted as a buffer and deadened the force 
of the shock. When the crash came he was 
flung from the toboggan and sent rolling over 
and over the frozen snow. .When finally he 
managed to stop himself he lay breathless for a 
moment and then, staggering to his feet got his 
bearings and ran stumbling back. 

A motor-car stood motionless in the road, its 
brilliant headlights illuminating the scene. 
Oblivious to his lacerated face and a badly 
strained knee, Murphy stumbled past it to 
where the two occupants stood beside a limp 
body sprawling on the snow. 

“Oh, Ted!” he cried, thrusting himself be- 
tween them. 

Dropping on his knees he caught an outflung 
wrist between his trembling fingers. Hot tears 
mingled with the blood that smeared his torn, 
bruised features. The face before him was so 
still, so pallid in the white light of the glaring 
headlights! In his agitation he could find no 
pulse. 

“‘He’s dead!” wailed Murphy, the remnants 
of his composure shattered by the shock. ‘And 
just a little while ago——” 

“Easy, kid, take it easy,’’ soothed Tom 


Meslar, drawing the boy gently to his feet. 
“He ain’t dead; he’s just knocked cold. 
If” 

He paused abruptly as a tremor passed 
through Baxter, his lids fluttered and slowly 
lifted. For an instant the boy stared blankly 
upward. Then as he recognized the patrolman, 
his lips curved briefly in a crooked smile. 

“Lo, Tom,” he whispered. ‘Don’t forget 
—that money.” 

Having spoken he seemed to drift back into 
unconsciousness. Meslar and his companion, 
another officer, glanced sharply at Murphy. 

“What’s he mean?” demanded Meslar 
crisply. 

“The money that was stolen from the bank,”’ 
explained Murphy impatiently. “It’s in the 
suit-case on the toboggan. That’s what 
brought him to this. We could have got away 
easy, but he ran back and grabbed the suit- 
case. The bandits were up there in Ransom’s 
Folly. . . . Why don’t you get busy and do 
something for him?” 

Under ordinary conditions Joe Murphy 
would never have dreamed of taking a patrol- 
man to task in such a fashion. But the situa- 
tion was not usual and he felt no surprise when 
Meslar bent swiftly, gathered Baxter’s limp 
body into his arms and hurried back to the car. 
Murphy sped after him and climbing into the 
back seat helped lift Baxter in beside him. 
Followed a brief pause while the suit-case was 
recovered. Then the motor was_ turned 
around and as Meslar drove swiftly back 
toward Middletown, Murphy briefly related 
their experiences of the night. 

His comments and explanations were, how- 
ever, merely perfunctory. The still uncon- 
scious Baxter lay against him, supported by 
Murphy’s tense grip. What other injuries 
had Ted suffered, Murphy wondered fearfully, 
beside the broken arm which was only too 
apparent. When Meslar started to slow down 
in front of the police headquarters, Murphy 
shrilled a sudden protest. 

“You go to the hospital first!” he directed 
sharply. ‘“ You’ve got the money back; it’s 
up to you to look after Ted before you use up 
time sending men out after those bandits. 
He’s got a——”’ 

With a quick catching of his breath Murphy 
broke off as he felt Baxter stir—felt him turn his 
head so that his crisp, ruffled hair brushed 
against Murphy’s cheek. 

“Don’t do it, Tom,” he protested in a low 
tone. “You’ve got to get that gang. I can 
wait. Gee, but I’m glad you’re all right, Joe! 
I thought sure——” 





precious burden which hadbeen f= 
responsible for this crowning 
peril. His whole mind, together 
with every bit of skill and 
strength and agility he pos- 
sessed was concentrated in a 
supreme effort to guide the 
toboggan safely through the 
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obstacles which fairly littered 
the steep hillside. 

He alone held control, for 
Murphy, crouching in the front 
could be of no possible aid to 
him. Flat on his stomach, 
gripping the side-bars tightly, 
every muscle seemed constantly 
in play. At one moment, 
flinging out his legs sharply 
he would send the toboggan 
deftly between two looming 
bowlders; an instant later a 
powerful jerk of arms and 
shoulders shifted its course to 
escape a rugged stump which, 
if struck head on, would have 
crushed the light, ashen thing 
like an eggshell and maimed 
or killed them both. 

Shot after shot was fired at 
them from above, but if Baxter 
heeded this at all it was with 
the instinctive conviction that 
it would take an extraordinary 
marksman to hit the flying 
toboggan which by this time 
had gained the speed of an 
express train as it zigzagged 
down the slope, skidding peril- 
ously on the ice, sometimes 
actually clearing the ground 
for half a dozen feet. 

Suddenly an irregular dark 
line seemed to rush toward 
Baxter and with a stifled gasp 
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‘Jump off, Ed,”’ urged Meslar, stopping the 
car. “Get hold of the Chief and tell him 
everything. He’ll handle the case. Be careful 
of that bag. I’ll look after the kid.” 

Followed swiftly the sound of shifting gears, 
the car swung away from the curb and sped 
down Main Street. Three minutes later it 
turned into the hospital grounds with a shrilling 
of the siren that brought an orderly scurrying 
to the entrance. He was quickly joined by 
another with a stretcher and the two men 
lifted Baxter carefully on it and carried him 
inside. Meslar drew a-long breath of satisfac- 
tion and then glanced sharply at Murphy who 
had sagged against the side of the car. 

“Gosh, kid!” he exclaimed. ‘“ You’re all in. 
Looks to me like you needed some attention 
yourself. Here!” 

Without waiting for any remarks, he 
slipped a muscular arm about the boy and 
supported him into the building. An hour 
later, strapped and bandaged, Murphy was 
driven home and put to bed. It was over a 
week before he was allowed to see Baxter, who 
beside a broken arm and various cuts and 
bruises had come close to suffering concussion 
of the brain, and then he went in company 
with Bill Rogers. 

They found Baxter propped up in bed 
looking quite his old cheerful self save for 
the remains of sundry lacerations on his 
face. Catching sight of Murphy he grinned 
broadly. 

‘Spoiled your beauty too, Joe!” he chuckled. 
“We make a pretty pair, don’t we, with some- 
thing like the map of Asia on our mugs. 
’Lo, Bill. How’s the boy?” 

“Fine. How’s yourself?” 

“Great,”’ returned Baxter. ‘Going home 
to-morrow or next day. I’ve been making so 
much fuss the doc says he’ll be glad to get rid 
of me. Pull up some chairs and tell me what 
you did at troop meeting Friday.” 

Rogers grinned. ‘You'll hear all about it 
the first time you’re able to get down to head- 
quarters,” he returned. “The troop passed 
some resolutions that ought to make you sit up 
and take notice.” 

‘Like thunder they did!” exclaimed Baxter. 
“Lookit, Bill. If it’s anything like that slush 
in the paper—that ‘hero’ business and all—I 
don’t—” He paused, flushing a little. “You 
know what I mean, Bill. It’s darn decent of 
the fellows, but that stuff was all rot.” 

“Tt was a mighty nervy stunt all the same,” 
commented Rogers quietly. ‘And you and 
Joe were certainly responsible for those bandits 
being nabbed.” 

“Don’t drag me in!” protested Murphy. 
“Ted did it all. Why, I was just about scared 
to death going down that cliff.’ 

“So was I,” declared Baxter promptly. 

“You were?” exclaimed Murphy incredu- 
lously. 

“T sure was. I wouldn’t do it again for a 
thousand dollars. I was even 
more afraid of those brutes, 
that’s all. There wasn’t any 
nerve to it, Bill—honest. We 
| simply had to take that drop or 
||] stay there and be shot. Any- 
i body would have done it.” 

HH “How about grabbing the 
money and starting all the 
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rumpus?” inquired Rogers 
quietly. ‘“You’d have had 
plenty of time to get away but 
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nerve, either.” 

Rogers smiled faintly at him 
and ‘back of the light raillery 
in his eyes there was a note of 
tribute and admiration. 

“Well, if it wasn’t nerve,” he 
commented, lips curving quiz- 
zically, “it was such a good 
imitation that, believe me, folks 
are going to have some job 
telling them apart.” 
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